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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2,  1922 


How  Tetley’s  Tea 
Was  Shown  to  Boston 

OSTON  AMERICAN  advertisers  of  products  handled  by  gro¬ 
cers  or  druggists,  having  entered  into  a  year’s  contract  with 
us  for  at  least  10,000  lines,  are  entitled  to  window  displays  of 
one  week  each  in  100  Greater  Boston  grocery  or  drug  stores.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  given  a  week  of  the  American  office  window 
facing  on  Summer  Street,  where  more  than  30,000  persons  pass  daily. 


TH  E  AMERICAN’S  Merchandising 
Service  Department  looks  after  all  de¬ 
tails,  the  advertiser’s  only  expense  or  respon¬ 
sibility  being  the  articles  displayed, 

Joseph  Tetley  &  Co.,  makers  of  Tea,  were 
among  the  more  recent  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity.  Of  the  loo  grocers  whose 
windows  were  used,  67  had  the  Tea  in  stock, 
but  23  others  ordered  liberally  to  meet  de¬ 
mands.  The  total  of  immediate  orders  ex¬ 


ceeded  1,000  pounds.  Since  then  numerous 
other  orders  have  been  placed,  due  to  the 
American  advertising  and  window  displays. 

Writing  of  the  recent  campaign  and  its  re¬ 
sults  from  a  newspaper  advertising  standpoint, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Laurie,  New  England  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Tetley  Company  says:  “We 
consider  this  very  good  indeed,  and  also  wish 
to  congramlate  the  Boston  American  on  the 
co-operation  created  by  the  window  displays,” 


Tetley  Tea's  experience  parallels  those  of  other  Boston 
American  advertisers,  WON'T  YOU  BE  SHOWN? 


80  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON  8,  MASS. 

MR.  C.  I.  PUTNAM,  2  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
MR.  J.  F.  FITZPATRICK,  504  HEARST  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
MR.  ARTHUR  BOOTH,  58  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2,  1922 


To  Keep  Your  Goods  Selling  in 


Philadelphia 


During  1923 


Philadelphia,  —  third  largest  market  in  the  United 
States — should  be  placed  Vay  up  on  the  list  of  trading 
areas  to  be  covered  in  your  1923  advertising  schedule. 

With  a  population  of  1,823,779  in  the  city  alone  and 
3,000,000  in  the  metropolitan  area — a  $100,000,000  build¬ 
ing  program — industries  running  at  capacity — and  gen¬ 
erous  buying  habits,  Philadelphia  presents  big 
opportunities  for  you  in  1923. 

Let  The  Bulletin  help  you  to  sell  your  goods  to  Phila¬ 
delphians  next  year — by  carrying  your  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  to  nearly  everybody  in  Philadelphia,  Camden,  and 
suburbs. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 


Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concen¬ 
trating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 


>^-In  ^ 
Philadelphia 

neaify  eveiybody  reads 

JheBufletiiu 


The  Bulletin 


The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  published 
in  Pennsylvania  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America. 


U.  S.  Post  Office  and  A.  B.  C.  reports  of  net  paid  daily 
average  circulation  for  six  months  ending  September  30,  1922 
— 485,145  copies  a  day. 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dan  A.  Carroll. 
150  Nassau  Street. 


Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd. 


C.  L.  W eaver, 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
117  Lafayette  Blvd. 


Allen  Hofmann, 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
681  Market  Street. 


M.  Brvans, 

125  Pall  Mall,  S.  W.  1. 


Ray  A.  Washburn 
5  rue  Lamartine  (9) 


(C<ip>  right  1922^  Bulletin  C'oni|>any) 
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No.  27 


WHAT  TUFFORD  SAYS”-1NLAND^S  PASSWORD 

*opular  Secretary’s  Labor  for  the  Newspaper  Indus  try  Truly  Work  for  “a  First  Love” — Printers’  Ink 
to  Him  Has  Always  Meant  Something  M  ore  Than  Fumes  of  a  Place  of  Occupation 


ERE  is  a  lot  more  to  this  thing  of 
being  good  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
Take  the 


BY  BEN  MELLON 

for  humor.  It  is  a  pretty  high  tribute  His  stay  was  short.  Qinton  kept  calling 
to  Tufford  that  he  is  still  doing  para-  him  and  there  is  where  you  will  find  him 


graphs,  that  sometimes  carry  a  mean  today  giving  a  percentage  of  his  time  to 


thrust,  in  the  quiet  of  Qinton,  Iowa. 


XgC  of  W^il  V,  TiiffnrH  thaf  ht»  i«  Qtill  Hninor  nara- 

rford.  He  never 
)led.  never 
tobacco, 
was  intox- 
I  and  has 
en  doing  his 
n’dest  to  ke^ 

Inland  Daily 
going  on 
without  any 
sasual  com- 
ts  from  any 
since  1887. 

is  some  record  there  only  seemed  to  be  one  way  of  real- 

id  there  are  Wil  V.  Ttttoiib  izing  that  desire,  Tufford  took  the  neces- 
ibly  a  lot  of  sary  step  and  became  owner  of  the  Clin- 

le  in  this  world  who  would  never  ton  Mprning  News,  which  he  later  con- 


his  own  printing  business,  but  a  far 


.-Xfter  three  and  a  half  years  in  Colo-  larger  part  of  it  to  the  newspaper  pub- 
rado,  crowded  more  or  less  with  real  lishing  industry  of  the  Middle  West, 
excitement,  and  which  incluoed  six  Weeks  W’il  Tufford’s  labor  for  the  publishing 
in  the  field  with  frontier  troops  hurriedly  industry  can  rightly  be  called  work  for 
organized  immediately  following  the  a  first  love.  He  has  not  been  actively 
Meeker  massacre,  Tufford  returned  to  engaged  with  any  newspaper  for  many 
Qinton.  Iowa,  and  the  foremanship  of  years,  but  that  has  in  no  way  lessened 
the  Clinton  Herald.  Later  he  became  his  interest  in  the  general  betterment  of 


city  editor  of  the  newspaper. 


the  newspapers  and  a  just  return  for  the 


3eing  city  editor  created  an  ambition  men  engaged  in  their  making. 


to  become  a  full-fiedged  editor  and.  as 
there  only  seemed  to  be  one  way  of  real- 


Tufford  first  became  interested  in  co¬ 
operative  organization  for  better  business 


izing  that  desire,  T ufford  took  the  -neces-  methods  among  the  publishers  of  the 
sary  step  and  became  owner  of  the  Clin-  Middle  West  in  1887  and  his  interest  has 
ton  Mprning  News,  which  he  later  con-  not  lagged  any  since  that  time.  He  was 
solidated  with  the  Age.  secretary  of  the  first  meeting  held  that 


heard-  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  one  of  our  solidated  with  the  -Age.  secretaiy  of  the  first  meeting  held  that 

rn  newspaper  centers,  if  it  had  not  For  eleven  full  years  Tufford  was  an  year.  He  has  been  a  continually  active 
for  Wil.  editor -and  publisher  and  acquired  a  vast  member  of  the  Inland  since  1890,  when  as 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  Indian  fighting  in  amount  of  inside  information,  which  he  publisher  of  the  Qinton  Morning  .\ge 
■rado  to  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  credits  with  being  largely  responsible  he  was  one  of  the  sixty  members  whose 
risoii  Hotel  in  Chicago,  but  that  may  for  his  ability  to  hold  his  own  when  he  dues  totaled  the  magpiincent  sum  of  $60. 
ain  why  they  have  such  perfect  order  is  discussing  newspaper  operation  with  In  1900.  Tufford  was  elected  president 
adjournments  of  the  Inland  Press  members  of  the  Inland  today.  of  the  Inland  and  one  year  later  to  the 


In  1900.  Tuflford  was  elected  president 
of  the  Inland  and  one  year  later  to  the 


Following  a  short  stop  at  Waterloo,  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 


1 


always  on  scheduled  time.  “What  Following  a  short  stop  at  Waterloo, 
Tufford  say?”  comes  pretty  close  Tufford  moved  on  to  Mason  City  to  di¬ 
being  pass-words  at  Inland  meetings.  rect  the  destinies  of  the  Times-Hcrald. 
Tufford  was  bom  at  Morrison,  Illinois, 
d  became  smeared  with  printers’  ink  at 
»ery  early  age.  The  Sentinel,  a  weekly 
spaper  of  more  or  less  .regular  habits 

the  shop  in  which  he  first  acquired  OUR  TURKEY 

love  that  was  to  guide  him  in  all  his 

ire  activities.  uDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  today  pr« 

Future  movements  in  the  life  of  Tuf-  King-Cr.ne  Report  on  Turkey,  t, 

d  rather  go  to  prove  that  printers  ink  .  n.  .  w  -  i-  n 

an  early  age  is  something  more  than  ■*  •"*  Turkish  Nationalist  raet,  an 

fumes  of  a  place  of  occupation.  needed  and  trustworthy  and  unbiase 

Tufford  was  hardly  twenty-one  when.  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  wl 

ring  migrated  west,  he  secured  a  job  as 
ightcr  until  there  was  an  opening  on  ** 

Gunnison  (Colo.)  News.  Gunnison  - 

had  two  buildings.  One  was  occu-  IT  IS  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  I 

by  the  News.  This  report  holds  the  answer  to 

Some  time  later  Tufford  became  man-  ■  _  fi._  . 

r  .  T-k  ..  j  ina  parties  whirn  are  makinic  the  i 

of  the  Guhnisoii  Democrat  and  car-  ,  ™  .  . 

with  it  the  duties  of  local  editor  and  pro-Turks,  pro-Armenms,  pro-< 

email  as  well  as  humorous  para-  French,  pro-Italians,  etc, 
ipher. 

In  his  spare  moments  he  hept  the  books  No  handbook  for  the  editorial 

the  stage  coach  line  that  connected  (-an  compare  with  this,  and  that  Coi 
mison  with  the  outside  world.  ,  been  heeded.  Eve 

«e  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  .  , 

free  and  easy  life  and  true  indepen-  findings  of  these  American  investigi 

e  of  column  conductors.  But  that’s 

thing  when  you  come  to  consider  the  IT’S  NOW 

of  Dave  Day,  who,  under  the  nom 

plume  of  “The  Solid  Muldoon,”  won  ‘o  follow  many  of  the  recommendi 

reputation  that  would  have  brought  joy  is  revealed  that  may  still  be  salvag 

wmetimes  fear  to  the  moulder  of  startling  declarations  of  American 

jibes  today. 

'ufford  became  so  good  and  still  lived, 

.cMa'  HARDING  F 

St  honor  that  could  come  to  a  news-  asked  the  governors  of  thi 

man  in  those  easy  going  Colorado  as  a  day  of  relief  for  the  destitute 

ps,  where  the  curses  were  loud  and  a  the  world’s  attention  and  future  pei 

tie  voice  preceded  treatment  that  was 

Every  American  editor  and  wi 

ITaittle  Muldoon”  was  the  title  con-  „5,i. 

on  the  paragrapher  of  the  Demo-  f"**™  ^  J  T 

■ut.  That  meant  a,  lot  when  it  is  re-  LISHER  prints,  for  the  first  time,  a 

“  bered  that  Gunnison  was  then  187  curr-TAT  cttddt  rMfiwT 

i  from  a  railroad  and  each  mile  over  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT 

ighter  trail  has  a  way  of  killing  any 

appreciation  that  a  man  may  have  L_— _ 


He  held  it  down  ever  since. 

In  1905  Tufford  sold  out  his  last  prop- 


OUR  TURKEY  SUPPLEMENT 

£^DIT0R  &  PUBLISHEIR  today  presents  as  a  supplement  the  suppressed 
King-Crane  Report  on  Turkey,  together  with  cognate  documents,  such 
as  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Pact,  and  places  before  the  world  the  most 
needed  and  trustworthy  and  unbiased  facts  concerning  the  tangled  affairs 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  which  now  hojd  the  focus  of  universal 
public  interest. 

IT  IS  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  PREVALENT  PROPAGANDA 

This  report  holds  the  answer  to  all  the  clamorons  claims,  of  the  clash¬ 
ing  parties  which  are  making  the  mind  of  America  their  battleground — 
the  pro-Turks,  pro-Armenimis,  pro-Greeks,  pro-Zionists,  pro-British,  pro- 
French,  pro-Italians,  etc. 

No  handbook  for  the  editorial  desk  upon  the  Lausanne  Conference 
can  compare  with  this,  and  that  Conference  would  have  been  unnecessary 
had  this  report  been  heeded.  Events  since  1919  have  substantiated  the 
findings  of  these  American  investigators. 

IT’S  NOW  TOO  LATE 

to  follow  many  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report,  bnt  much 
is  revealed  that  may  still  be  salvaged.  'The  report  is  in  accord  with  the 
startling  declarations  of  American  Ambassador  Child  to  the  Lausanne 
Conference. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  PLEADS  FOR  THE  NEAR  EAST 

and  has  asked  the  governors  of  the  states  for  observance  of  December  3 
as  a  day  of  relief  for  the  destitute  millions  in  this  land  that  now  holds 
the  world’s  attention  and  future  peace. 

Every  American  editor  and  writer  should  be  prepared  to  meet  this 
great  emergency  with  facts  and  it  is  for  this  reason  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  prints,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  part  of  this  issue 
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erty  interest  in  the  newspaper  business, 
but  that  made  mo  change  in  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Inland,  and  some  people  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
other  people’s  newspaper  interests. 

The  Inland  was  reincorporated  five 
years  ago,  but  it  toede  two  years  more 
to  get  Tufford  on  a  salary  basis — and 
that  isn’t  much. 

Tufford  visions  the  Inland  only  as  a 
purely  business  organization  and  its  meet¬ 
ings  as  a  place  for  the  discussion  and 
solution  of  business  problems.  Editorial 
matters  have  no  place  within  its  scheme 
of  things.  -He  has  always  had  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  arranging  programs  and  con¬ 
trolling  meetings,  and  that,  in  no  small 
measure,  is  cr^ited  with  the  success  of 
the  organization.  7" 

Right  now  he  is  carrying  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  interest  of  advertising  and 
against  free  publicity  that  is  sure  to 
have  a  far-reaching  effect.  Instead  of 
talking  about  free  publicity  as  an  evil  he 
is  gathering  up  big  bundles  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  ready  made  c^inion  material 
with  which  the  country  is  flooded  daily 
and  sending  it  to  the  persons  in  whose 
interest  it  was  first  sent  out  In  this 
manner  he  hopes  to  show  the  victims 
how  clean  of  deletions  for  publication  the 
stuff  for  which  they  pay  r^  money 
goes  through  the  every-«iay  copy  desk. 

Tufford’s  interest  in  the  Inlmsd  extends 
somewhat  beyond  the  newspaper  business 
although  he  would  probably  be  the  first 
person  to  deny  it.  In  fact,  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  twelve  months  that 
he  has  wandered  very  far  from  that  ter¬ 
ritory  although  he  was  born  in  1858,  and 
has  done  a  lot  of  traveling  since. 

He  and  Walter  C.  Johnson,  of  the 
^uthem  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  had  a  bet  on  which  organization 
would  lead  in  membership  the  first  of 
last  year.  The  Inland  passed  the  250 
under  a  special  Tufford  stimulant,  and  he 
journeyed  down  to  Qiattanooga  to  eat 
an  opossum  dinner  as  guest  of  honor. 
Being  so  close  to  a  real  rolling  ocean  he 
decided  to  continue  over  to  Savannah  and 
look  at  it.  He  must  have  been  pleased. 

During  the  last  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  New 
York,  and  having  taken  a  liking  to 
oceans,  with  the  Atlantic  as  a  sample, 
he  spent  last  July  watching  the  Pacific 
pounding  on  the  shores  of  the  Northwest 
Will  V’.  Tufford  has  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Indian  legends,  and  has  lectured 
on  the  ways  of  the  Red  Man  from  in¬ 
formation  gathered  first  hand— both  in 
the  field  and  as  a  friend  of  a  chief  of 
the  Utes.  His  favorite  recreation  is 
walking,  but  instead  he  drives  a  car.  He 
finds  it  a  safer  place  to  be  than  afoot 
on  the  road.  He  writes  poetry — and 
some  of  it  has  been  printed,  and  he  en¬ 
vies  the  window  decorations  of  Marshall 
Field’s  as  works  of  art. 

And.  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Wil  V. 
Tufford,  secretary  and  treasurer,  will 
open  his  annual  report  with  the  remark 
that  “You  can’t  do  much — office  help  con¬ 
sidered — on  $1,(XX)  a  year,  but — "  Then 
next  year,  if  he  runs  true  to  form,  you 
will  find  him  turning  out  more  stuff  than 
ever. 
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ADVERTISERS  SUGGEST  NEWSPAPERS 
SHOULD  BACK  UP  MAGAZINES 


But  A.  N.  A.  Convention  Is  Told  That  Idea  Is  Impractical  and 
Uneconomical — Marketing  Economy  Program  Started 


OfF  with  Standard 


A  TLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23.— 
^  Determined  to  do  everything  within 
their  power  during  the  next  year  to  help  , 
reduce  the  cost  oif  living,  through  more 
efficient  advertising  methods,  thereby  di¬ 
rectly  lowering  the  cost  of  commodities 
distribution,  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  closed  their 
convention  here  today  with  the  following 
specific  recommendations  to  start  their 
economy  and  efficiency  program : 

That  this  Association  ^proves  the  report  ot 
the  Committee  on  Simplincation  of  Paper  Sizes 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  which  arc 
recommended  the  standard  book  paper  sizes, 
25  in.  hy  38  in.,  26  in.  by  29  in.,  32  in.  by  44  in.. 
35  in.  by  45$4  in.  and  their  doubles;  the  bond 
and  writing  paper  sizes  17  in.  by  22  in.,  17  in. 
by  28  in..  19  in.  by  24  in.,  and  their  doubles; 
and  the  30^  in.  by  41  in.  size  for  the  use  of 
book  publishers. 

**2.  That  this  Association  urges  that  co* 
operation  with  the  Bureau  and  with  other  trade 
organizations  toward  further  simplification  of 
paper  and  printing  be  continued,  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  standards  of  paper  grades  and 
the  identification  of  paper  by  the  manufacturers 
thereof. 

That  the  Association  go  on  record  as  recom* 
mending  both  to  its  meoAsrs  and  to  publishers, 
that  the  recognized  standard  page  ot  9  in.  by 
12  in.  trimmed  size,  and  7  in.  by  10  in.  type 
size,  be  adhered  to,  and  that  fractional  devia¬ 
tions  or  exceptions  be  eliminated,  believing  that 
this  size  as  recommended  by  the  A.  B.  P.  and 
the  T.  P.  A.  is  most  convenient  and  practical. 
This  recommendation  applying  particularly  to 
the  so-called  business  papers. 

Discussion  of  ways  and  means  by  which 
cost  of  distribution  may  be  lowered  con¬ 
tinued  right  up  to  adjournment.  Waste 
representing  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
was  pointed  out  in  present  methods  of 
mailing  and  in  freak  and  pointless  printed 
matter  and  mail  advertising,  which,  added 
to  those  covered  in  the  report  of  the 
early  sessions  of  the  convention  pub¬ 
lish^  in  Editob  &  Publisher  last  week, 
offered  plenty  of  food  for  thought  for 
the  members  of  the  association  to  work 
out  reforms  upon  durii^  the  next  year. 

One  of  the  interesting  discussions  of 
the  convention,  from  the  newspaper 
standpoint,  was  that  which  followed  the 
talks  made  by  representatives  of  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  mediums  on  the  subject 


Size  Recommendations 


of  co-operation.  Several  advertisers 
asked  why  newspapers  were  unwilling  to 
solicit  local  advertising  from  retailers  to 
back  up  magazine  campaigns  and  William 
A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  who,  with 
his  associate,  Thomas  H.  Moore,  had 
spoken  before  the  convention,  was  asked 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Thomson  said  that  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisers  frequently  asserted  it  would 
cost  too  much  money  to  advertise  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  given  locality,  but  at 
the  same  time  these  advertisers  asked 
newspapers  to  induce  dealers  to  do  this 
advertising  which  the  manufacturer  ought 
to  be  doing.  Mr.  Thomson  inquired  what 
justification  there  was  for  the  idea  that 
this  advertising,  which  the  manufacturer 
says  he  can’t  afford  to  do,  would  pay  the 
retailer. 

Being  questioned  further,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  discussed  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  magazine  campaign  of  general 
publicity  and  the  newspaper  campaign  of 
market  development.  He  said  so  far  as 
the  majority  of  national  advertisers  were 
concerned,  the  two  systems  had  little 
in  common.  He  asserted  newspaper 
people  were  kept  busy  at  all  times  co¬ 
operating  with  advertisers  who  were 
newspaper  users.  Even  if  the  news¬ 
paper  man  were  inclined  to  get  dealers 
to  do  the  newspaper  advertising  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  a  magazine  campaign, 
he  had  little  time  for  that.  He  asserted 
that  the  unwillingness  to  induce  mer¬ 
chants  to  spend  money  in  co-operation 
with  a  magazine  campaim  was  not  a 
wholly  selfish  position.  Frequently  this 
refusal  merely  protected  the  dealer 
against  an  unprofitable  investment.  He 
believed  in  many  instances  the  refusal 
was  an  indirect  benefit  to  the  advertiser 
in  that  it  represented  unwillingness  to 
encourage  a  costly  and  unscientific  method 
of  national  merchandising  which  was 
gradually  giving  way  before  modern  trade 
developments. 

The  long  argued  question  of  methods 
of  paying  advertising  agents  was  brought 


much  and  just  how  they  are  payins  these  ad 
veitising  amenta  who  are  of  known  help  to  na 


up  again  in  the  annual  report  of  Presi 

dent  Fowler  and  of  the  conmittw  on  ad-  -The "attitude  of  John  Be^on;  “the“ww  I 
vertismg  agency  relations,  but  in  a  way  dent  of  the  four  A'a  is  broad  and  helpful! 
that  seemed  to  be  more  hopeful  of  a  satis- 
factory  solution  of  the  problem  than  has 
so  far  marked  its  debate.  Chairman  E. 

I.  LaBeaume,  of  the  agency  relations  , 

committee,  reported  briefly  to  the  effect 

that  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  give,  is  the  forerunner  to  a  meeting  s^chl 


talk  with  the  new  vice-president,  Clarence  D 
Newell,  assures  me  that  they  will  welcome  • 
stretching  out  of  a  friendly  hand,  and  so  fii 
as  our  solving  the  problem  for  them  goes.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  full  enU^e, 


would  like  to  see  brought  about — that  of  > 
committee  of  three  each  from  the  publishers 
the  agents  and  member  companies  of  our  a^ 
ciation. 

"We  can’t  change  the  system  in  a  minute. 
We  can  make  it  necessary  that  increased  set 
vice  be  rendered,  and  just  so  sure  as  the  sib 
vertiser  insists  on  adequate  service,  based  n 
the  amount  be  spends,  the  returns  ^  requites 
just  so  will  the  question  of  method  of  paymm 
become  secondary.  The  advertising  agent  vko 
finds  himself  having  to  spend  so  much  of  the 
commissions  he  secures  (in  order  to  give  ade 
quate  service)  that  he  is  left  without  the  extra 
long  profit  which  he  secures  under  the  prescat 
arrangement,  will  be  the  first  to  suggest  a  rw 
vised  plan  of  payment  for  his  service,  by  (kt 
advertiser. 


by  the  A.  N.  A.  on  the  agency  remunera¬ 
tion  question,  but  that  it  is  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  settled  immediately  but 
will  be  gradually,  to  the  A.  N.  A.  mem¬ 
bers’  complete  satisfaction. 

Retiring  President  Fowler,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  address,  gave  the  subject  more  de¬ 
tailed  attention  and  held  out  'Hopes  that 
steps  which  the  A.  N.  A.  is  now  taking 
to  place  the  jxisition  of  its  members  be¬ 
fore  the  publishers  of  the  country,  will 
lie  “the  forerunner  to  a  meeting  which  I 
would  like  to  see  brought  about  between 
a  joint  committee  of  three  each,  from 
the  publishers,  the  advertising  agencies 
and  member  companies  of  the  A.  N.  A.’’ 

“We  are  not  going  around  with  a  chip  i,  ^  part' of  ourd*,’7*Trt 

on  our  shoulder,  trying  to  solve  the  “I  would  deplore  oi(ianized  tetion  at  nai 

agents’  problem  for  them;  nor  yet  are  *  v  a  .k- - -  , 

we  complacent  under  the  occasional  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  various  publishing  or¬ 
ganizations,  stating  that  the  present 
commission  form  of  payment  is  the  best 
form  of  payment  for  advertising  agents,’’ 
said  Mr.  Fowler.  “Nor  are  we  eager 
to  see  advertisers  remain  in  the  dark; 
paying  agents’  commissions  which  are 
either  too  small  or  too  great  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  based  upon  a  strict  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  constitutes  good  business.  _ _ 

“The  present  program  of  the  Association  of  't  has  been  s^ved  in  the  case  of  my  own  bona. 
National  Advertisers,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  live  ®ii<l  *  know  that  others  have  solved  it." 
in  harmony  with  the  publishers  and  agents  who 
are  at  the  other  two  points  of  this  advertising 
triangle.  , 

“We  do  not  desire  to  tear  down  an  important 
part  of  our  own  business  structure  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  like  the  color  of  the  brick  that 
is  used,  and  we  do  nut  intend  to  pull  out  the 
bricks  and  throw  them  at  our  confreres.  I  am 
of  those  who  believe  that  we  are  nearer  to  a 
point  of  securing  action  than  we  have  even  been 
before,  not  as  an  association,  because  that  we 
cannot  do  if  we  would,  but  each  member  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  has  had 
or  cjn  get  help  in  solving  his  own  individual 
advertising  agency  problem,  so  that  he  will  get 
the  utmost  out  of  every  dollar  which  is  retained 
by  the  agent  as  a  commission  for  his  service. 

“The  publishers  are  the  ones  on  whom  we 
should  bring  piessure  to  bear,  to  enlighten  them 
in  their  darkness. 

“With  the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  .\gents,  headed  now,  I  believe,  by  strong, 
conservative,  right-thinking  men,  1  think  our 
program  is  one  of  common  friendship  and  com¬ 
mon  interest — that  the  solving  of  the  trouble  is 
something  that  should  be  undertaken  by  them, 
and  that  our  duty  ends  with  making  it  clear  to 
our  advertiser  principal  executives  just  how 


"This  phase  of  our  business  is  not  the  beill 
and  end-all  of  the  Association  of  Natioul 
Advertisers;  it  is  but  one  subject  of  many  is 
which  we  are  all  interested,  but  one,  the  loli- 


another  A.  N.  A.  meeting  on  the  question  si 
agency  relations.  Our  own  number  think  is 
too  many  and  varied  ways  for  an  entire  una- 
nimity  of  opinion.  How  then  can  we  hope  to 
have  the  agents  or  publishers  at  once  agree  with 
us  on  an  immediate  change  'to  some  other  pha 
than  the  present  form? 

"But  what  the  A.  N.  A  Headquarters  can  do 
for  us  is  to  help  us  solve  our  own  individsal 
problem.  There  is  no  reason  why  advertiiiai 
as  a  selling  force  should  not  go  forward  to 
jtreater  lengths  than  ever  before,  and  while  Aii 
IS  going  cn,  fhe  agents’  problem  and  every  other 
problem  can  be  solved  if  each  member  win  ao 
quaint  his  advertising  executive  principal  folly 
with  the  facts.  I  am  convinced  of  this,  bemoae 


How  vast  sums  of  money  are  wasted 
yearly  in  careless  and  thoughtless  see¬ 
ing  of  advertising  and  manufactured 
goods  through  the  United  States  mails 
was  outlined  by  A.  H.  Black,  assistant 
postmaster  at  Philadelphia.  One  of  the 
startling  things  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Black  was  that  it  costs  the  Post  Office 
Department  approximately  $5,000,000  a 
year  to  pay  clerks  for  searching  di¬ 
rectories  because  of  incomplete,  wrong 
or  missing  street  addresses  on  mail 
matter. 

He  urged  especial  care  in  addressing; 
correcting  mailing  lists;  printing 
dresses  in  all  advertisements;  avoiding 
the  use  of  street  junction  addresses; 
using  too  much  moisture  in  sealing  and 
stamping,  causing  mail  to  stick  together 
and  subjecting  it  to  delay  in  handling; 
frequent  mailiilgs  through  the  day  a^ 


THE  ASSfXIATION  OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N. 
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not  holding  all  until  evening,  thereby 
gaining  12  to  20  hours  in  delivery  in 
numy  cases ;  not  using  cards  and  en¬ 
velopes  of  unusual  sizes,  which  are  liable 
to  damage;  leaving  fully  V/2  inches  of 


service  of  the  committee.  The  use  of  by  the  wages  of  sales  people  and  rent, 
“flyers”  was  suggested,  to  save  the  read-  OccupatKy  cost  the  typical  jeweler  ex- 
ers’  time,  such  as  brief  reference  to  mat-  actly  50  per  cent  more  in  1921  than  in 
ter  in  the  Institute’s  files  or  being  adver-  1919.  The  jeweler,  turning  stock  slower, 

tised  in  current  issues  of  architectural  had  to  bear  a  larger  increase  in  his  in- 

space  on  the  right  hand  side  of  envelopes  trade  publications  or  catalogs.”  terest  charges  than  the  retailer  of  shoes, 

for  stamping  and  marking;  addressing  In  the  course  of  his  talk,  contending  but  otherwise  the  story  is  parallel, 
in  at  least  10  point  type ;  guaranteeing  that  an  excess  of  retail  dealers  operat-  “Since  1913  the  net  profit  in  the  typical 
return  postage  on  third  or  tourtn  class  ing  without  an^  system  or  sense  of  public  retail  hardware  business  fell  from  6.02 

mail ;  using  mailing  permits  or  pre-  responsibility,  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  per  cent  o^  sales  to  a  loss  of  .82  per 

high  cost  of  marketing  goods,  William 
G.  Shepherd,  of  Collier’s  said:  “Most 
stor«  are  in  the  main  small  one-man 
affairs,  blindly  groping  about  in  the  dark 
jungle  of  economics.  One  good  store, 
properly  conducted  by  a  retailer  who  has 
sense  of  public  service,  is  better  than 
half  a  dozen  dub  stores  that  only  light  up 
the  sidewalk  at  the  consumers’  expense 
with  a  garish  glare  that  doesn’t  mean 
anything  but  a  challenge  to  other  store¬ 
keepers  to  the  battle  royal  of  retail  com¬ 
petition.  Advertising  can  subtly  teach 
the  consumer  how  to  deal  with  a  re¬ 
tailer  in  a  community  who  receives  the 
per  cent  oi  me  a.  in.  a.  memoersmp.  confidence  of  that  community  and  then 
telong  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  abuses  it  by  overcharging  or  by  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  monopolistic  spirit.” 

The  lesson  the  retailer  must  learn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  findings  of  the  Harvard 


cancelled  stamps  on  large  mailings, 
thereby  necessitating  less  handling,  and 
complying  strictly  with  the  postal  laws 
as  to  what  can  and  cannot  be  sent  through 
the  various  ‘classes  of  mail. 

•  Mr.  Black  urged  use  of  the  par¬ 
cel  post  as  the  method  of  reaching  more 
places  than  any  other  transportation 
agency  existing.  He  also  informed  the 
advertisers  that  the  Post  Office  is  at 
their  service  for  correcting  mailing  lists 
at  a  cost  of  60  cents  per  hopr  in  first  and 
second  class  cities  and  in  other  classes 
at  reasonable  charges. 

That  only  88  advertisers,  and  fourteen 
cent  of  the  A.  N.  A.  membership, 
ong  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  was  brought  out  in  a  talk  by  O.  C. 

Harn,  of  the  National  Lead  Company, 

New  York,  on  why  all  national  adver¬ 
tisers  should  be  giving  their  whole-  University  Business  Research,  as  stated 
hearted  support  to  the  A.  B.  C.  Mr.  to  the  convention  by  W’.  A.  Shaw,  of 


Harn  is  president  of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  a 
former  president  of  the  A.  N.  A.  Ten 
A.  N.  members  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  joining  immediately. 

Mr.  Harn  also  announced  that  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  through 
its  structural  service  committee,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  show  manufacturers  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  the  best  means  of  selling 
their  products  to  them  through  advertis- 
in^ 

D.  Knickerbocker  Boyd,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  and  Sullivan  Jones,  of  New  York, 
members  of  the  institute  committee,  ex¬ 
hibited  and  described  kinds  of  advertising 
—wholly  mail — that  was  useless  or  help¬ 
ful  to  them,  and  why.  The  purpose  of 


Chicago,  is  that  rapidly  turning  stock, 
provided  it  is  adequate  -to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  reasonable  consumer, 
is  the  most  profitable.  “Those  who  will 
ignore  this  lesson  will  do  so  to  their 
regret,”  said  Mr.  Shaw. 

The  Harvard  Bureau  is '  endeavoring 
to  set  up  operating  standards  for  stores 
that  will  enable  them  to  operate  at  lower 
costs  and  yet  increase  their  business 
volume,  with  more  profit  to  themselves 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  goods  they 
handle.  It  has  been  engaged  in  the  work 
since  1913.  Examples  were  quoted  by 
,  Mr.  Shaw  where  sales  force  expenses 
had  been  reduced  as  much  as  seven  per 
cent  on  shoes  and  five  per  cent  on 


the  service  extended  by  the  Architects’  groceries  and  stock  turnovers  increased 


Institute  is  to  eliminate  waste,  for  which 
the  public  in  the  end  pays.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  building  mate¬ 
rial  producers  adhere  in  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  sent  to  architects  to  sizes  not  exceed¬ 
ing  8l4  by  11  inches  and  not  smaller 
than  7^  by  lOYz  inches,  folders  in  thosi 
sizes  being  acceptable.  This  will  allow 
of  filing  by  number  in  the  standard  files 
of  the  institute.  Suggestions  as  to  def¬ 
inite  information  architects  want  to  know 
about  products  will  be  included  in  the 


cent  in  1921 ;  net  profit  from  ishoes 
dropped  from  4.69  per  cent  to  1.52  per 
cent;  retail  groceries  from  6.5  per  cent 
to  2.5  per  cent  ;  and  dry  goods  from  7.2 
per  cent  to  6.4  per  cent. 

“Stores  that  turned  stock  fastest  spent 
the  most  for  advertising  and  more  for 
location,  yet  made  the  more  net  profit  by 
far.  Those  stores  with  the  lowest  rate 
of  turnover  lost  money.” 

Too  few  manufacturers  analyze  their 
cost  figures  to  the  point  of  the  actual 
net  result  in  profit  or  loss  on  each  sale, 
said  O.  _D.  Street,  general  manager  of 
distribution  for  the  VV’estern  Electric 
Company.  When  they  do,  they  find  that 
many  sales  and  transactions  on  which 
they  figured  a  certain  profit  have  really 
been  losses.  He  estimated  that  out  of 
every  5,000  factory  accounts  sixty  per 
cent  are  losing  money,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  don’t  know  it.  The  loss,  for  the 
most  part,  is  represented  in  small  sales 
and  transactions,  which  seem  profitable 
because  of  their  larger  volume,  but  which, 
upon  analysis,  will  be  found  to  be  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  they  bring  in.  Mr.  Street 
proved  this  by  charts  used  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  own  company.  He  also  pre¬ 
dicted  that  standardization  is  going  to 
be  the  biggest  factor  in  reducing  costs 
of  distribution,  pointing  out  that  only 
recently,  through  the  efforts  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover,  the  sizes  of  paving 
blocks  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
were  reduced  from  sixty-two  to  nine  and 
farm  machinery  seat  styles  and  sizes  from 
eleven  to  one. 

In  his  talk  on  what  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  can  do 


Davey  Tree  Expe^ 

ber  of  the  A.  N.  A.,  who  has  jffifocOT 
returned  to  Congress  from  OHio.  He 
declared  Gifford  Pinchot’s  warning  that 
America  will  have  a  lumber  famine 
within  twenty-five  years  should  serve  as 
a  personal  warning  to  every  manufac¬ 
turer  of  what  is  in  storr  for  him,  if  the 
cutting  of  forests  continues  without  re¬ 
planting. 

E.  T.  Meredith,  publisher  of  Successful 
Farming,  Des  Moines,  declared  the 
farmer  is  the  business  barometer  of  the 
nation  and  showed  charts  to  prove  that 
business  rises  and  falls  with  his  pros¬ 
perity  and  adversity.  He  urged  the  na¬ 
tional  manufacturers  to  give  the  farmer 
their  especial  consideration  in  keeping 
him  contented  and  happy. 

The  complete  li'.t  of  A.  N.  \.  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  includii.g  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  follows: 

PiESiDiRT — G.  B.  Sharpe.  Burroughs  Adding 
M;:chin:  Company,  Detroit.* 

Ex-PaisiDtNT — C.  E.  Fowler,  Colgate  &  Co., 
New  York.* 

\’'ict-PtisiDtMTS — G.  Lynn  Sumner,  Inter- 
naticnal  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  I^. ; 
K.  T.  Hall,  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis;  P.  L. 
Thompson,  Western  Electric  Company,  New 
York.* 

Secsetasy  •  TaxASuaaa — John  Sullivan,  17 
West  46th  street.  New  York. 

D  hectors; 

H.  K.  Gilbert,  Oliver  Typewriter  Company. 

T.  C.  Tucker,  California  Almond  Growers 
Exchange, 

E.  E.  Taylor,  Carnation  Milk  Products  Com¬ 
pany. 

P.  B.  Zimmerman,  National  Lamp  Works  of 
General  Electric  Company. 

W.  S.  Ash^,  Western  Clock  Company. 

E.  I.  La  Beaume,  Hercules  Powder  Com¬ 
pany.* 

L  S.  Wichert,  Mell.n’s  Food  ComMny.* 

F.  N.  Sim,  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Company.* 

R.  E.  Miller,  Hamilton  Watch  Company.* 

H.  V.  Jamison,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 

Con^rw. 

Carl  J.  Schumann,  Hilo  Varnish  Corpora¬ 
tion.* 

W.  L.  Weeden,  Geo.  W.  Blabon  Company.* 

*Indicatea  members  of  executive  committee. 
Retiring  President  Fowler,  in  his  an¬ 


te  2.5  times  on  shoes  and  to  twelve  times  for  American  business  firms  in  helping  nual  address,  summed  up  the  year’s  rec' 


on  groceries. 

Occupancy  charges  have  been  one  of 
the  largest  factors  in  the  increase  of  re¬ 
tailers’  cost  of  doing  business  since  1921, 
according  to  Mr.  Shaw,  who  said  in  part : 

“The  cost  of  running  retail  jewelry 
stores  between  1919  and  1921  increased 
from  .32.3  per  cent  of  sales  in  1919  to 
43.5  per  cent  in  1921.  Of  this  increase 
11.2  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  percentage  taken 


them  in  foreign  business,  Henry  H. 
Mot^e,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Spe¬ 
cialties,  asked  the  A.  N.  A.  to  discourage 
the  idea  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
tain  a  mailing  list  and  send  a  catalogue 
to.  do  business  abroad.  Sales  programs, 
as  complete  as  a  firm  would  use  in  sell¬ 
ing  in  .America,  is  just  as  necessary  for 
foreign  business,  he  said. 

Necessity  of  forestation  in  America 
was  emphasized  by  M.  L.  Davey,  of  the 


ord  of  the  A.  N.  A.  and  the  result  of  the 
convention  as  follows: 

“It  is  not  so  much  in  the  number  of 
members  that  our  association  finds  its 
greatest  strength,  but  in  the  character  of 
die  houses,  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of 
the  member  representative  themselves. 
The  real  reason  for  our  existence  has 
been  crystallized  in  this  convention’s  sub¬ 
ject — How  to  make  advertising  yield 
more  for  every  dollar  spent.” 
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eeember  2,  1922 


THEY  ARE  ALL  IN  THE  DAY’S  NEWS 


Honwward  bomd!  Major  Wrano  WllWama,  for  sawaral  yaara  Bailaaaa  Maaacar  of 
LooiioB  Tlmaa,  ia  Anierica.  lailad  for  Loadon  this  weak  to  take  an  important  poaitioa 
tha  advortioiap  dapartmcnt  of  the  same  aewspapar.  He,  Mrs.  Williams  and  danpl 
Helen  reyisler  pieaaure,  not  because  they  are  Imvinc  America  but  becnuae  they 
goiai  home. 


fiiderick  E.  Murphy,  of  tha  Minneapolis  Tribune,  was  in  Waahincton  last  week  and 
fitt  his  respects  to  that  ot^r  newspaper  man  in  the  White  House,  accosapanied  by 
Smator  Frank  B.  KHIocr.  From  the  smile,  we  would  say  a  pleasant  time  was  h^ 
W  alL 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2,  1922 


LISTING  FOR  ALL  CAPITAL  REGULARS 
IN  NEW  CONGRESS  DIRECTORY 


Seating  Rules  Will  Also  Be  Changed  to  Accommodate  All  Work¬ 
ing  Writers  at  Special  Congressional  Exercises — Listing 
Will  Include  Bureau  Chiefs  and  Reporters 


By  SAM  BELL 

(IVojhingtoH  Correspondent  of  Editor  &  Publishes) 


cruise  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R  \V.  Scripps  will 
be  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
P.  Scripps.  Robert  P.  Scripps  will  prob¬ 
ably  leave  the  Ohio  at  the  end  of  si.x 
months  and  return  home,  although  that 
is  not  as  yet  decided  upon. 

The  Ohio  left  New  York  for  Jackson¬ 
ville  on  November  19.  The  party  on 
board  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Howard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  Gilson 
Gardner  and  Dr.  William  E.  .Ritter.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripps  were  already  in 


BAGGAGE  RATE  RAISER 
DENIED  TO  ROADS 


Tkirty-Cent  Tariff  on  Gravure  and 
Comic  Sections  Stand,  by  L  C.  C. 
Decision — No  Express  Rate 
Increase  Either 


V^ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  29. —  ceiving  daily  telegraphic  news  service,  the 
”  Recommendations  providing  for  activities  of  the  legislature,  executive 
changes  in  the  membership  and  seating  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
rules  of  the  press  galleries  of  Congress  ment  of  the  United  States ;  provided,  in 
will  be  submitted  next  wedc  by  the  view  of  the  restricted  seating  capacity  of 
.Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  the  press  galleries,  tickets  of  admission 
for  the  approval  of  the  full  gallery  mem-  to  the  galleries  proper  will  be  issued  on 
bership.  The  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  basis  of  one  to  a  newspaper  and  two 
the  day  President  Harding  goes  to  Con-  to  a  press  association  for  use  on  special 


Schi^rKemah"  ^  eastern  ’railroads  to  eE 


(.Spicial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  29.— .\ppii. 


MANY  NEW  PRESSES  ORDERED 


Goss  Plant  to  Be  Enlarged  20%  to 
Accommodate  Business 


nate  the  30  cent  baggage  rate  on  the  ship- 
ment  of  gravure  and  comic  supplements 
of  newspapers,  was  denied  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  yester^y. 
The  Commission  also  cancelled  the  pro¬ 
posed  schedules  of  tHe  roads  which  would 
have  forced  the  shipment  of  supplements 


Hearst  newspapers  are  engaged  in  im-  Jl* 

gress,  probably  Tuesday,  with  his  mes-  days  at  the  Capitol,  but  where  any  mem-  portant  plant  improvements.  The  Goss  , ®  u  ?. 
sage  opening  the  regular  session.  her  represents  more  than  one  newspaper  Printing  Press  Company  has  installed  a  , follows  • 

The  changes,  embodied  in  a  resolution  only  one  ticket  shall  be  assigned,  and  the  new  special  double  sextuple  press  for  the 
recently  adopted  by  the  Standing  Com-  galleries  proj^r  shall  not  be  reserved  for  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner.  The  Chi-  ^  ” 


only  question  presented  is  wheth- 


mittee,  composed  of  Robert  Barry,  Phila-  holders  of  tickets  after  the  special  ex-  cago  Evening  American  will  use  the 

del^ia  Public  Ledger,  chairman ;  .\rthur  ercises  shall  have  started,  the  seats  then  same  press.  The  Goss  Company  has  also  iV*, fi,,,  ;f 


UCIJHIIH  i  UUIH.  L-CUKCI,  Liwuiuaii,  .-AIIMUI  a.iaii  .io.v  -..w.  same  press,  me  uoss  c-ompany  nas  aiso  i  ,  -c 

Henning,  Chicago  Tribune;  Charles  S.  becoming  available  to  all  members  of  the  received  orders  for  six  double  sextuple  mittpH  tn ’hprnmp  pffpptivp  thp  ovJ*”' 

Albert,  New  York  World;  Roy  Roberts,  gallery.”  presses  for  other  Hearst  papers,  to  be  de-  alonT  wdll  he^  eoiiate 

Kansas  City  Star,  and  Gus  J.  Karger,  - — -  - -4  .u.  f„ii - loo,  service  alone  will  be  -adequate  to  move 

Cincinnati  Times-Star,  are  designed  to 


in^re^^  the  rml^r  of  news^;^;  men  LONDON  TIMES  CLOSES  U.S.  OFHCE 
listed  in  the  Congressional  Directory  and 


to  better  the  seating  conditions  in  the 
galleries  on  special  occasions  at  the  Capi¬ 
tol  when  press  accommodations  invari¬ 
ably  prove  inadequate. 

Under  the  present  rule  of  membership, 
single  newspapers  and  news  services  are 


Payne  Companiea  and  Comelius  Van¬ 
derbilt,  Jr.,  Will  Handle  All  Businea* 


winter  of  1923.  traffic.  Protestants’  principal  objtc- 

This  week  the  board  of  dir^tors  of  tjQ„  to  that  service  rests  upon  the  fact 
the  Goss  Company  decided  to  enlarge  the  that  considerably  higher  rates  would  ap- 
plant  20  per  cent.  M.  L.  Redfield.  vice--  p)y  witness  of  one  of  the  protestants 
president,  recently  returned  from  England  testified  that '  express  service  would  in- 
with  orders  for  fifteen  octuple  presses,  the  crease  the  yearly  charges  of  his  news- 


The  American  business  offices  of  the  greatest  amount  of  business  ever  obtained  naner  for  the  transnortation  of  these  snn- 

_ oact  Mow  K.,  »r.o  _  t  u 


Northcliffe  Press,  at  280  Broadway,  New 
York,  which  have  been  operating  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Lon- 


^titled  to  list  only  three  men  in  the  the  T 


London  Daily 
Mail  and  the 


Directory  and  press  associations  nine, 
procedure  which  results  in  exclusion  of 
many  bonafide  reporters  from  Directory  offier  publRations 
listing  privileges  and  forces  many  men  Vy  ,he 

in  the  larger  bureaus  to  resort  to  the  f  v  I  c  <- nu  n  t 
subterfuge  of  having  themselves  entered  vise 


Lige 

in  the  Directory  as  representatives  of 


small  papers  which  engage  only  a  slight 
amount  of  their  time.  The  rule  also  has 
been  responsible  for  various  abuses  of 
the  gallery  privilege  by  men  who  are  not 
bonafide  daily  newspaper  workers,  but 
who  use  some  unimportant  newspaper  Vi  th  r 

connection  as  the  means  of  gaining  en-  ihrougn  the  u. 
trance  into  the  gallery  for  press  agent  Eogan  I'ayne 
and  publicity  purposes. 


N  orthcliffe, 
closed  November 
25. 

The  Times  will 
maintain  advertis¬ 
ing  representation 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


by  the  company  from  abroad.  plemcnts  by  about  $15,000.  It  is  appiu- 

The  Goss  Company  is  also  building  ad-  ent  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  present 
ditional  machines  for  use  in  the  coloroto  service  and  rates,  which  have  ban  ac- 
section  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  corded  this  traffic  for  a  long  period  of 

The  Portland  Evening  Express  '  and  time,  would  result  in  the  application  of 
Sunday  Telegram  have  ordered  a  new  much  higher  charges  for  the  transporta- 
press  from  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com-  tion  of  the  supplements.  And  while  the 
pany,  Chicago,  to  replace  two  smaller  present  rates  undoubtedly  are  low,  we 
machines  which  have  been  outgrown,  are  not  prepared  upon  this  record  to  sanc- 
This  press  is  an  octuple.  With  its  in-  tion  the  considerably  higher  charges  that 
stallation  the  width  of  the  pages  will  be  would  become  applicable  for  the  only 
increased  from  seven  to  eight  columns,  kind  of  service  that  would  ajvpear  atfc- 


and  an  inch  and  a  half  will  be  added  to  quate  upon  the  cancellation  of  the  pres- 


the  column  length. 


INCREASES  CAPITAL  TO  $10,000,000 


Company,  C  h  i- 


C.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 


ent  rates. 

“We  find  that  the  suspended  schedules 
have  not  been  justified.  An  order  will 
be  entered  requiring  the  cancellation  of 
the  suspended  schedules  and  discontinn- 


Detroit  New*  File*  Amendments  to  ing  this  proceeding.” 


Incorporation  Articles 


The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  rates  on 


,  on  T-.  supplements,  effective  .\ugust  1,  10  and 
,  Mich  November  2^The  20,  was  filed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 


The  change  proposed  by  the  Standing  cago,  and  Pa^e,  v  1  • 

Committee  would  accord  listing  priv-  Bums  &  Smith,  Inc.,  Nevv  York,  m  con-  Lansing 

ileges  to  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  all  Junction  with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Association  of  Detroit 

those  whose  chief  attention  is  given  to  acting  as  special  representatives.  publishers  of  the  Detroit  News  today 

reporting  the  activities  of  the  Federal  .  Major  Wynne  Williams,  who  has  been  ndnien^%o  L^kawanna  &  Western;  Buffalo,^ 

Government  m  charge  of  the  officc  for  the  past  three  niea  amenomenK  to  iis  articles  01  m  &  Pittsburgh;  Baltimore,  Chesa- 

^At  present  the  seating  capacity  of  the  years  and  a  half  is  returning  to  London  its  SpSation^  from  &  Atlantic.  Immediate  protest  *« 

Senate  and  House  galleries  is  hardly  ade-  immediately  to  take  up  an  executive  post-  jsooOO  to  $10000000  No  explanation  of  interests  con- 

q_uate  to  care  for  the  working  carters.  t--_t^fie_adv.rt.ing  staff  S’^^t  ^in^’^iS'  Splem^nS  t^  be^^ffi  SunS'nI- 


The  crowd^  situation  is  noticeable  par-  Wickham  Steed  is  to  retire  from  the  r  j  l  althoueh  such  a  sten  has  lone  "“v  'T-'.'-'V 

ticularly  in  the  House  when  the  Presi-  editorship  of  the  London  Times  m  favor  J'®"- papers  Newspapers  interested  in  the 

dent  addresses  a  joint  session.  Under  of  Geoffrey  Dawson,  according  to  the  Pr<^eedings  were  dailies  in  BalW 

existing  rules,  which  were  made  years  London  Evening  Standard.  Mr.  Steed  and  Scrips  famiUef  and  it  h  underS  ^ 

ago  when  the  gallery  membership  was  succeeded  Mr.  Dawson  as  the  editor  of  the  ^nVTthrsSor  BwtV  h^  tied  v  and  other  cities^^^  the 

much  less  than  at  present,  ^eats  are  re-  the  Times.  Mr.  Dawson  was  then  known  emporation  to  thrsS  c^  Syndicate.  Inc.;  News- 

served  for  certain  newspapers,  and  the  as  Geoffrey  Robinson.  He  later  changed  How  thrchlLrLulTi  paper  Feature  Service  Inc.;  Interm- 

result  is  that  the  work  in  the  gallery  on  his  name  to  Daw,^n  to  comply  with  the  time  could  not  be  learnedliere  today.  Gmv  ire^Por^Sor’ 


such  occasions  resemoles  a  free-for-all  provisions  of  a  will  drawn  in  his  favor, 
fight.  The  plan  of  the  Standard  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  handle  special  occasions  by 


.  .  -  .  Gravure  Corporation.  Upon  prescntatioii 

Some  connection  with  the  expansion  in  the  newspapers’  case  by  Charles  M., 
stock  of  the  Evening  News  Association  is  Galloway,  Rowland  B.  Mahany  and  EppJ 


bsuffie’work  tiS  ^e  for^  E-  W.  SCRIPPS  ON  WORLD  CRUISE  f^n  in  coincident  increases  made  by  the  stein  &  Axman,  the  proposed  rates  wen 

pa^ra^two  S  pr«s  asLlfions lor  -  fc*  ^  ^cripps  Corporation  ^and  ffie  suspended  by  the  Commission  until  .testi 


fiallery  seats  to  be  reserved  until  the  cur 
tain  gefts  up  on  the  Congressional  show, 
whatever  it  is.  .Mter  the  session  starts 
the  galleries  would  be  open  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  seats  would  no  longer  be  re- 


Noted  Newspaper  Publisher  Plans  to 
Spend  a  Long  Time  at  Sea 

E.  W.  Scripps  sailed  from  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  board  his  new  yacht,  the  Ohio, 


William  A.  Scripps  Company.  The  for-  mony  was  taken  by  the  Commission's  «■ 
mer  boosted  its  capitalization  today  from  aminers. 


$1,000,000  to  $1,500000  and  the  latter 
from  $300,000  to  $800,000. 


White  House  Corps  Fills  Vacancies 

Harry  N.  Price  of  the  Washington  lation  of  the  so-called  Uniform  Contrtcl 


The  railroads  sought  elimination  of  tM 
present  rates  at  the  suggestion  of  thJ 
.American  Railway  Express  on  the  coi^| 
tention  of  the  express  company  that  cm- 
tinuation  of  the  rates  amounted  to  a  viol 


served.  This  rule  is  designed  to  prevent  world  cruise,  November  24.  This 

the  galleries  from  being  filled  with  a  hdlf  ^>11  probaly  last  about  a  year  Upon  ad- 

a  dozen  or  more  men  from  one  organiza-  physici^  Mr.  Scripps  will  .  ,  -  - .  r  .  u  .  .u  1  j  j  t.  ^ 

tion  or  men  who  are  there  out  of  curios-  probably  spend  much  of  the  rest  of  his  Post,  was  electeil  vice-president  of  the  between  the  railroad  and  the  express  co® 
itv  rather  than  for  work.  Ohio,  which  is  172  feet  White  House  Correspondents  Associa-  pany.  Express  company  officials  arpw 

Thus  far  little  opposition  has  been  ex-  'ouK.  is  luxuriously  appointed,  has  tion  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  that  the  supplements  were  not  newspaper 
pressed  by  correspondents  to  the  proposal  ^  cruising  radius  of  9,000  miles.  death  of  Frank  A.  Stetson  of  the  Inter-  and  therefore  not  subject  to  shipment  a 

to  increase  the  Directory  list,  but  some  The  itinerary  of  Mr.  Scripps’  cruise  national  News  Service.  Thomas  Stokes  the  special  baggage  rates  provided  fo 
of  the  “Old  Guard”  in  the  galleries  have  starts  with  a  visit  to  Cuba,  Central  Amer-  of  the  United  Press  was  made  treasurer  complete  newspapers.  The  jiublisnw 
voiced  objection  to  the  proposed  seating  ican  ports,  and  thence  through  the  Pan-  in  place  of  Raymond  Clapper,  who  has  denied  that  contention  successfully  be 
srrangement.  despite  its  obvious  effi-  snia  Canal  to  San  Dieffo,  Cal.  After  a  been  made  bead  of  the  Washington  Bu-  the  Commissi^m. 

ciency  over  the  present  regulation.  The  brief  stop  there,  the  Ohio  will  proceed  to  reau  of  the  United  News.  Vacancies  on  Commissioners  Hall  and  Eastmaii  « 

resolution  of  the  Standing  Coifhmittce  is  Hawaii,  China,  Japan,  the  South  Sea  the  executive  committee  of  the  Associa-  dissenting  opinion  asserted  that  con 

as  follows;  Islands  and  probably  return  via  the  Suez  tion  caused  by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Price  lifusnce  of  the  rate  was  preferentui  m 

“The  rule  limiting  the  listing  of  ac-  Canal.  _  to  the  vice-presidency  and  resignation  of  were  applied  to  mag* 

credited  correspondents  in  the  Congres-  L)n  board  the  Ohio  when  she  sailed  W.  Bruce  MacNamee,  formerly  of  the  and  periodicals  as  well. 

sional  Directory  to  three  for  newspapers  from  Jacksonville  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Universal  Service,  were  filled  by  the  elec-  _ 

and  news  service  and  nine  for  nress  as-  W.  Scripps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ro^rt  P.  tion  of  Isaac  Gregg  of  the  New  York  .  o  o  i 

sociations  is  hearby  repealed.  Hereafter  Scripps,  Miss  Culbertson  of  Erie,  Pa.,  Sun  and  Samuel  W.  Bell  of  the  Philadel-  Change  to  8  Columns 

the  listing  shall  accorded  chiefs  of  Gilson  Gardner  and  Ro^rt_P.  Scripps,  phia  Public  Ledger.  Mr.  MacNamee  The  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph  ani 


bureaus  and  those  whose  chief  attention  Jr.  They  will  arrive  in  San  Diego  short-  now  is  engaged  in  publicity  work  for  the  Times  have  changed  from  seven  to  dgM 
is  given  to  reporting  for  newspapers  re-  ly  before  Christmas.  On  the  trans-Pacific  Red  Cross.  columns  to  the  page.  ‘ 


toffee  wins  BRITISH  CANDY  MARKET 
IN  3-YEAR  NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN 


the  same  light  note,  while  introducing  in¬ 
sistently  the  three  selling  points — de¬ 
liciousness,  wholesomeness  and  purity.” 

The  campaign  on  these  lines  are  built 
on  generous  proportions.  Whole  pages  in 
newspapers  were  a  frequent  occurrence, 
with  a  steady  run  of  bold  double-column 
spaces.  These  have  been  marked  by  sev¬ 
eral  series  of  very  striking  character — 
one  series  being  based  on  popular  per¬ 
sonalities,  including  the  Prince  of  W^es, 

Earl  Haig.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Admiral  interesting  development  of  “typeless 

Beatty,  etc.,  a  novel  touch  being  im-  printing  ’  is  noted  in  a  recent  issue  of 
liarted  to  these  by  the  fact  that  in  no  case  the  Newspaper  World  of  London,  Eng- 
was  the  pictured  personality  named,  land,  concerning  a  patent  filed  by  John 
though  the  heading  aptly  suggested  him.  Robertson,  Thomas  William  Brown,  and 
.\nother  series  dealt  with  familiar  Efick-  Andrew  Orrell,  of  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea, 
ens’  characters — Jingle,  Sam  Weller,  Lancashire.  The  process  is  said  to  em- 
Pickwick,  Micawber,  Buzfuz,  Mark  Tap-  body  the  Linotype  principle  of  assem- 
ley  and  others  addressing  the  reader  in  bling  a  line  of  characters,  which  are  then 
approved  Dickensian  language.  moved  in  Jront  of  a  lens  and  exposed  on 

The  atmosphere  of  light-heartedness  is  a  sensitized  surface,  a  printing  plate 
preserved  all  the  way  through,  and  that  being  afterwards  made  for  reproduction, 
the  public  as  readers  appreciate  this  ef-  Its  patentees  are  connected  with  J.  Rob- 
fort  to  suggest  the  happier  side  of  life  ertson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  printers  of  the  Black- 
may  be  judged  when  it  is  stated  that  pool  Times,  which  has  developed  a  photo¬ 
sales  resulting  have  been  such  that  while  offset  process  of  printing  to  an  unusual 
in  1919  Messrs.  Sharp  allocated  but  a  degree  in  England, 
few  thousand  pounds  for  the  year,  1922  From  the  description  filed  at  the  pat- 
sees  the  advertising  expenditure  run-  ent  office,  the  Newspaper  World  quotes 
ning  into  tens  of  thousands.  the  following: 

It  needed  courage,  undoubtedly,  to  “The  invention  relates  to  a  photo¬ 
tackle  the  problem  of  capturing  a  market  graphic  printers’  composing  machine  for 
already  full  of  wrappered  and  advertised  photographically  reproducing  a  negative 
toffees,  but  the  first  campaign  was  a  bold  of  the  printing  surface  for  lithographic, 
one.  and  succeeding  campaigns  have  been  offset,  letterpress  and  photogravure  print- 
progressively  larger.  ing.  The  invention  consists  in  employ- 

_  Mr.  Smith,  in  reviewing  the  success  of  ing  matrices  of  either  a  negative  or  posi- 
British  candy,  puts  it  tive  character,  dependent  upon  the  type 
the  profits  have  grown,  of  printing  in  view,  in  a  type-setting  ma- 
ing — as  the  advertising  chine  emjrioying  the  usual  magazine,  key- 
e  the  profits.”  board,  distributor,  etc.,  and  embodying 

-  therewith  a  camera  attachment  for  photo- 

'ribune  Start*  graphing,  step  by  step,  the  various  lines 

o.)  Daily  Tribune  was  or  portions  thereof,  as  and  when  set,  the 
It  is  the  second  daily  complete  block  matter  being  conveyed 
ett.  T.  L.  Tillman  is  photographically  by  means  of  a  beam  of 
rribune.  light  passing  through  or  from  the  trans¬ 

parent  or  other  matrix  and  through  a 
lens  on  to  a  sensitized  film  or  plate,  the 
latter  then  being  employed  in  the  usual 
way  for  preparing  the  printing  surface  or 
other  device  for  reproduction. 

“The  invention  may  be  broadly  sum¬ 
marized  as  a  typesetting  machine  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  well-known  machine  known 
under  the  registered  trade-mark  ‘Lino¬ 
type’  wherein  the  usual  type-casting  mat¬ 
rices  are  replaced  by  character  members 
suitable  for  reproduction  by  photography, 
hereinafter  termed  for  convenience  the 
‘matrices,’  said  matrices  being  capable  of 
being  set  into  a  line  by  the  usual  type¬ 
setting  keyboard  and  selective  mechanism, 
there  being  employed  in  combination 
therewith  a  photographic  atachment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  light  source,  a  lens  and  a  sen¬ 
sitized  member,  hereinafter  termed  the 
plate  or  film,  to  receive  photographically 
an  impression  of  the  set  line  of  char¬ 
acters  when  an  exposure  is  made. 

“The  invention  incorporates  various  de¬ 
tails  and  features  for  effecting  the  fore¬ 
going  result  as  will  be  more  particularly 
hereinafter  described.  For  instance,  a 
suitable  construction  of  matrix  is  given 


WOULD  ALLY  CAMERA 
WITH  LINOTYPE 


Aifcmbled  Matrices  of  Special  Design 
Pbotograpbed  and  Printing  Plate 
Made  from  Picture  bjr  a 
British  Invention 


sarted  Copy,  with  “Sir  Kreemy  Knut”  as  Hero  Makes 
Old-Time  Sweet  Favored  Over  Modem  Choco¬ 
lates  and  Bonbons 


By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(Lfftidon  Editor.  Editos  &  Pvblisiiex) 

IT  is  an  aphorism  among  our  mentors 
in  advertising  that  if  the  advertis¬ 
ing  is  right,  marketing  conditions  not  marketing  side, 
adverse,  and  the  commodity  sound,  it  is 
possible,  by  the  stick-to-itiveness  o' 
vertising,  to  place  that  commodity 
position  of  supremacy 


meat  than  the  older  style  of  slab  toffee, 
but  it  had  distinctive  features  on  its 
These  were  the  name 
“Super-Kreem,”  a  mascot  in  the  form 
of  a  dude-like  figure  christened  “Sir 

_ _ ^  ,  in  a  Kreemy  Knut,”  and  the  idea  of  packing 

_/  in  its  particular  them  in  decorative  tins  of  small  size  at 
market.  And  it  is  happening  all  the  a  popular  price.  With  few  exceptions, 
rime.  None  the  less,  it  comes  as  some-  wrapped  toffees  had  previously  been  sold 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  shock  when  loose,  and  candy  stores  packed  them  in 
even  the  most  vigilant  of  those  of  us  paper  bags  or  sachet  cartons.  But  under 
who  attempt  to  diarize  the  progress  of  the  Sharp  scheme  the  handy  shilling  ind 
advertising  suddenly  realize  the  exist-  other  tins  made  a  useful  feature  to  util¬ 
ize  in  advertising. 

“I  So  the  tin,  the  name,  and  the  mascot 
j  were  coupled  together,  and  the  adver- 
j  tising  campaign  launched  in  the  news- 
j  papers.  In  doing  this,  cognizance  was 
I  taken  of  the  fact  that  other  toffees  had 
I  been  advertised  very  successfully  along 
!  certain  prescribed  lines,  and  in  the 
i  Sharp  advertising  a  new  and  distinctive 
I  atmosphere  was  attempted. 

I  In  the  words  of  the  originator  of  the 
j  campaign,  tin,  name  and  mascot  were 
I  blended  and  placed  out  “in  an  atmos-  ^ 

•  phere  in  which  happiness  and  light- 
t  heartedness  were  the  dominant  notes.  It 
^  was  important,  not  only  to  familiarize 
the  public  with  the  name  of  the  toffee 
and  the  tin  it  is  sold  in,  but  also  to  put 
them  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  buy-  * 
ing  toffee — to  get  ‘the  toffee  mood,’  as  it 
were.  The  appeal  is  a  straightforward  ‘ 

'  appeal  to  the  sense — and  a  very  simple  *be 
sense  "at  that.  It  is  therefore  principally 
pictorial.  It  speaks  to  the  child — actual 
and  grown  up,  for  there  is  something  T 

of  the  kiddy  in  all  of  us.  The  copy  is  Gazette  recently  added  a  Ludlow  ma- 
subordinate  to  the  picture,  but  strikes,  chine. 


TheBIG  NOISE 

of  theToffee^rld 


kreemy  knot 


Ev«n  in  S-inch  double-calum  ^moe,  tbi*  capf 
could  hardly  be  mitied  on  a  newspaper  pare. 


J  Super  Tuck  Bojc 
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THRIFT  WEEK  WILL  OPEN  MANY  AVENUES 
FOR  JANUARY  LINEAGE 


Seven  Subsidiary  Campaigns  Lend  Themselves  to  Co-Operative 
Effort  by  Local  Firms — Copy  Suggested  by 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  an  Agency 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKUN 


pLAXS  are  being  made  by  editors, 
newspaper  business  managers,  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  agencies  to  tie  up 
closely  with  “National  Thrift  Week" 
which  will  open  on  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
birthday,  January  17,  and  which  will  in¬ 
clude  National  Thrift  or  Bank  Day,  Bud¬ 
get  Day,  National  Life  Insurance  Day, 
Own-Your-Home-Day,  Share-with-othcrs 
Day,  Pay-your-bills-promptly  Day  and 
Make-a-will  Day.  All  have  to  do  with 
wise  spending. 

The  week,  which  has  become  an  an¬ 
nual  affair,  last  year  provided  many  news¬ 
papers  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
e.xtra  advertising.  Not  only  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  banks  and  similar  insti¬ 
tutions  may  be  interested,  but  special 
stunts  involving  nearly  every  class  of 
merchant  have  proven  possible. 

“National  Thrift  Week,  annually  Jan¬ 
uary  17th-23d,  is  an  educational  move¬ 
ment  entirely  non-commercial,  fostered  by 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  .Association.’’ 
John  A.  Goijdell.  secretary  of  the  National 
Thrift  Week  committee.  347  Madison  av¬ 
enue.  New  York,  outlined  apropos  of 
plans  for  1923.  “Its  object  is  to  help  the 
individual  in  money  matters  in  the  realm 
of  earning,  spending,  saving,  investing  and 
giving.  It  is  based  on  the  following  ten- 
point  creed:  Work  and  earn,  make  a 
budget,  record  expenditures,  have  a  bank 
account,  carry  life  insurance,  own  your 
home,  make  a  will,  invest  in  safe  secur¬ 
ities.  pay  bills  promptly  and  share  with 
others. 

“National  Thrift  Week  always  opens 
on  the  natal  day  of  .America’s  greatest 
apostle  of  thrift — Benjamin  Franklin. 
This  movement  has  strength  because  it  is 
fostered  and  promoted  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  .Association,  with  2,000 
local  units  and  in  co-operation  with  44 
national,  civic,  commercial,  educational 
and  religious  organizations.  .Adolph  Lew- 
isohn  of  New  York,  philanthropist  and 
financier,  is  chairman. 

“Advertising  managers  of  newspapers 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  local  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  (as  proofs  of  advertising  mats  are 
being  sent  to  them  the  first  week  in 
December)  for  help  in  promoting  the 
local  campaign.  The  plan  includes  a 
page  or  more  of  paid  advertising  each 
day  of  National  Thrift  Week. 

“January  17  is  National  Thrift  Week 
or  Bank  Day,  when  a  page  or  more  of 
advertising  can  be  made  up  from  the 
bank  and  trust  companies.  In  Detroit, 
twelve  banks  joined  in  a  page  advertise¬ 
ment  over  their  names,  which  later  was 
converted  into  a  window  poster  and 
placed  in  all  of  the  bank  windows  in 
Detroit. 

“Budget  Day,  January  18,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Women’s  Gubs.  public  schools 
and  retail  merchants’  association.  This 
day  wise  sending,  with  a  budget,  is 
featured  and  advertisements  are  secured 
from  merchants  for  all  kinds. 

“Januaiy-  19  is  National  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Day.  when  the  life  insurance  men 
frequently  make  up  a  page  advertisement 
with  some  editorial  matter  in  the  center. 
The  Underwriters’  .Association  of  San 
Francisco  did  seme  splendid  co-operative 
advertising  during  National  Thrift  Week. 

“Januarj'  20  is  Own-your-home  day, 
whm  the  real  estate  Ixiard  features  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  well  as  contractors, 
home  furnishers,  furniture  dealers  and 
others. 

“January  21  is  Sunday  and  will-  be 
known  as  Share-with-others  day.  It  is 
generally  observed  in  all  of  the  churches. 

“Januar>'  22  is  Pay-your-bills-promptly 
day,  which  is  agioasored  by  the  Retail 
Credit  Men’s  National  .Association,  who 
have  prepared  special  copy  which  is 
available  through  their  local  branches. 

“Januarj'  23  is  Make-a-will  day  which 
can  be  featured  by  trust  companies  and 


the  bar  association.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
on  Make-a-will  day,  the  bar  association 
maintained  a  booth  at  the  court  house 
where  wills  were  made  and  counsel 
was  given  free  of  charge  to  all  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  it. 

“National  Thrift  Week  appeals  to 
both  the  editf  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspapers.  The  fact  that 
the  week  opens  on  ‘Poor  Richard’s’  birth¬ 
day  is  of  special  significance  to  all  editors. 
Many  papers  have  conducted  essay  con¬ 
tests,  awarding  generous  prizes  for  the 
best  essays  on  ‘The  family  budget’  or 
‘Thrift  applied  in  the  home.’  ’’ 

For  19^  it  is  hoped  that  500,000 
families  will  be  induced  to  put  their 
family  finances  on  the  budget  plan  and 
that  5.000  thrift  clubs  will  be  formed  in 
commercial  organizations  and  industrial 
plants.  .A  simple  plan  of  committee  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  worked  out  to  be 
executed  under  direction  of  the  local 

“Y” 

Wise  spending,  not  abnormal  hoarding, 
is  made  the  kejmote  of  the  week’s  educa¬ 
tional  drive.  The  Edwin  Bird  Wilson 
.Advertising  Agencj'  of  New  York  has 
contributed  copy  for  suggested  advertise¬ 
ments  carrj'ing  out  this  idea  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  days. 

.A  few  highlights  showing  how  local 
A’oiing  Men’s  Giristian  Associations  and 
local  newspapers  worked  together  last 
j'car : 

The  slogan.  “Every  family  in  Glovers- 
ville  on  a  budget  this  year !’’  was  adopted 
at  Gloversville.  N.  Y.  Newspaper  co- 


oiK-ration  helped  the  campaign  to  attract 
wide  attention. 

In  Lexington,  Ky.,  Rotary,  Kiwanis. 
Optimist  and  Pyramid  Clubs  co-operated 
with  the  citizens’  committee  of  75  men 
and  women  in  putting  over  Thrift  Week. 

Cities  as  widely  apart  as  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Seattle,  Wash,  and  Honolulu  wit¬ 
nessed  the  use  of  large  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  Thrift  sales  by  merchants 
have  lieen  popular. 

•At  Hartford,  two  newspapers  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  co-operation  editorially  with  a 
total  of  81  news  items  amounting  to  593 
inches  or  the  equal  of  approximately  ^ 
columns. 

From  the  cash  register  point  of  view 
of  the  newspapers,  tie-up  was  good  busi¬ 
ness  policy.  Thrift  was  mentioned 
prominently  in  86  regular  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  amounting  to  4,175  inches, 
with  an  approximate  value  of  $4,900. 
There  were  also  39  thrift  slogans  dis¬ 
played  in  these  advertisements. 

In  addition,  there  were  47  special  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  emphasizing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  thrift  program, 
amounting  to  2,284  inches  with  an  ap¬ 
proximate  value  of  $2,900.  This  includ^ 
one  double-page  spread,  9  full  pages  and 
four  half  pages,  all  prompted  by  Thrift 
W'eek. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  features 
such  as  the  distribution  of  over  57,000 
pieces  of  literature  on  thrift,  lantern 
slides,  meetings,  and  similar  idea-broad¬ 
casters,  but  the  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  work  is  considered  to  rank  as  per¬ 
haps  first.  All  this  effort  is  believed 
to  be  certain  to  be  reflected  not  only  in 
business  and  religious  institutions,  but  al¬ 
so  in  better  citizenship. 

,  .At  Lexington.  Ky.,  the  newspapers  art- 
nciinced  that  the  whipping  post  was  to 
be  restored  in  the  spot  where  it  stood 
years  before.  This  was  done  and  on 
Paj'-j'our-bills-promptly  day.  Bill  D. 
Linquent,  a  dummy,  was  given  twenty- 
five  lashes  before  a  huge  crowd. 

The  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
San  Francisco,  carried  on  a  campaign 


A  Man  Wise  in  the  Ways  of  Life 

QENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  was  wiM  in  the  ways  of  life.  His  philosophy 
was  of  the  practica]  sort  that  meets  everyday  problems.  He  saw 
that  the  port  which  money  plays  in  most  people's  lives  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one. 

By  taking  to  heart  good  common  sense  rules,  always  living  on  less  than 
his  income  and  getting  the  nwst  from  the  money  he  spent  he  mastered 
his  own  financial  probfems,  and  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  be  gave  these  old  truths  interest  and  meaning  through  bis  pictur¬ 
esque  philosophies  and  sayings. 

National  Thrift  Week,  which  begins  January  17,  Franklin’s  birthday, 
offers  an  opportunity  not  only  to  honor  this  great  American,  but  to 
profit  by  carrying  out  in  a-practica(  way  his  teachings  in  the  art  of  living 
and  the  use  of  money.  A  growing  savings  account  should  be  a  part  of 
everyone’s  financial  arrangements  If  you  are  not  a  regular  saver  foaow 
Franklin's  advice  about  living  on  less  than  you  earn  by  opening  and 
keeping  up  a  savings  account 


oftACt  POR  fruuiiim  • 


Mato  ar  plates  ara  avadaUe  in  tUs  saven-cohaaB  form  to  start  the  Thrift  Cantoaian 


with  the  slogan,  “Budget  your  time  and 
money." 

At  Painesville,  Ohio,  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement  appeared  daily  in  the  local 
newspaper.  A  series  of  interviews  with 
citizens  on  “How  I  earned  my  first  dol¬ 
lar”  went  over  well. 

At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  addition  to  adver¬ 
tising,  a  prize  essay  contest  on  “Thrift, 
its  meaning  and  rewards”  with  a  first 
prize  of  $25  stirred  interest. 

The  battle  Post-Intelligencer  pub- 
lished  a  little  thrift  coupon  in  the  fonn 
of  a  pledge  to  open  a  savings  account  on 
or  before  Feb.  17,  1922. 

Editorials  on  Franklin  and  the  week 
were  numerous.  Among  the  newspapers 
which  commented  were  the  X’ashua 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph,  Boston  -American, 
.Atlantic  City  Gazette.  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail,  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
News,  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  .Argus 
and  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

The  local  newspaper  at  Painesville 
swung  behind  the  thrift  campaign.  It 
published  a  full  page  of  insurance  copy, 
a  full  page  devoted  to  “Keep  cash  mov¬ 
ing  and  good  times  going”  (Pay  up),  one 
devoted  to  will  day,  another  for  bank 
day,  still  another  on  the  theme  of  bud¬ 
gets.  another  on  home  building  and 
owning  pro-rated  among  real  estate  board 
members  and  another  paid  for  by  the 
churches  under  the  heading,  “Are  you  a 
cheerful  giver?” 

Individual  regular  advertisers  are  glad 
to  have  the  “tip”  passed  along  to  them 
to  shape  their  copy  to  the  thrift  idea 
during  the  week.  Some  like  to  use  the 
special  cuts  of  the  week  in  such  copy. 
.Advertising  agencies  in  copy  from  na¬ 
tional  accounts  down  to  local  ones  are 
expected  to  mjcct  thrift  touches  appear¬ 
ing  about  the  time  of  the  campai^. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  furnish  cuts 
and  mats  for  newspaper  use  at  practically 
cost.  Full  information  as  to  how  they 
may  be  obtained  is  being  sdnt  to  all 
Y.  M.  C.  .A.  secretaries.  Several  typical 
pieces  of  copy  used  last  year  are  r^ro- 
duced.  Editor  &  Publisher  considers 
the  type  of  advertising  as  broad  and 
highly  commendable. 

Indications  point  to  a  widespread  ob¬ 
servance  of  Thrift  Week  throughout  the 
country  by  large,  medium-size  and  small 
newspapers  advertisingly  and  editorially. 
It  is  the  sort  of  demonstration  which 
would  lie  certain  to  please  old  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  if  he  were  a  newspaper  publisher 
today. 


SUE  FOR  SOLE  RIGHT  TO  PHOTO 

Mollie  King,  Movie  ActreM,  Allowed 
Use  by  Other  Company 

An  interesting  question  on  the  law  of 
advertising  was  argpied  before  the  Court 
(  f  Appeals.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  November  20 
in  the  action  of  the  Fitzgerald  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  against  Mollie  Kii^, 
motion  picture  star,  in  private  life 
Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  .Alexander  of  Wood- 
bum,  Ky.  The  action  was  based  on 
a  contract  by  which  the  actress  re¬ 
ceived  $1,000  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
her  photograph,  together  with  her  fac¬ 
simile  signature  in  connection  with  M 
advertisement  of  the  Star  Electric 
Vibrator,  manufactured  by  the  plaintiff 
company.  The  company  alleged  she  had 
broken  her  contract  by  giving  the  Wells 
&  Richardson  Company.  Burlington,  Vt., 
permission  to  use  her  photograph  on  the 
Diamond  Dye  Girl  Calendar  for  1920 ; 
also  that  her  publicity  agent,  George 
Landy,  had  procured  the  use  of  her  pic¬ 
tures  in  many  magazines  with  stories  of 
her  activities. 

The  company  brought  the  action  to  re¬ 
cover  the  amount  paid  the  actress  and 
its  expenses  incident  to  the  use  of  her 
picture  and  obtained  judgment  against  her 
for  $2,863.83  by  default.  She  obtained 
an  order  vacating  the  judgment  and  per¬ 
mitting  her  to  defend  the  action,  but  ^ 
appellate  division  reversed  this  decision 
from  which  she  has  appealed  to  tl* 
higher  court.  Her  proposed  defense  is 
that  no  damage  was  shown  by  the  use  of 
her  photographs  in  other  publications  but 
that  the  value  to  the  plaintiff  company 
was  increased  by  publicity  in  other  lines 
lending  to  make  her  more  widely  known, 
to  the  public. 
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WOMEN  ASSAIL  COMPETENCY  OF  MALE 
NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 

In  Convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Association  Asserts  Right  of 
Its  Members  to  Any  Desk  in  the  Office — Higher  Edu¬ 
cational  News,  Not  Technical,  Demanded 


By  ALLENE  M.  SUMNER 

Edito.  iai  and  Feature  Writer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


44 W  OMANIS  stuff  r 

Not  since  that  day  of  yester 
year  when  some  hcart-throbby  editor 
coined  the  triple  word  of  “human-in- 
terest-dope”  has  any  phrase  so  caught 
hold  in  c-ditorial  sanctums  as  “woman’s 
stuff.”  A  skit  with  full  apologies  to 
Barrie  entitled  “What  Every  Eree  Lance 
Knows”  might  be  built  around  this 
phrase.  E'or  the  era  of  “woman’s  stuff” 
was  meant  a  lucrative  era  for  the  free 
lance  (thanks  to  whoever  invented  that 
phrase,  too — it’s  very  valuable  when  one 
doesn’t  want  to  be  called  “A  Former 
Newspaper  Writer  Now  Out  of  a  Job.” 

“Woman’s  stuff”  has  been  literally 
hurled  at  editors.  Editorial  pigeon¬ 
holes  have  been  crammed  full  for  many 
a  moon  with  the  tale  of  the  poor  widow 
who  took  in  washings  and  sent  her  seven 
lads  through  college,  of  the  beautiful 
gprl  who  offered  herself  in  exchange  for 
a  college  education,  of  the  widow  who 
made  fame  and  fortune  by  making  pies 
and  cookies  or  hats  or  kid  gloves,  of  the 
woman  architect,  the  woman  judge,  the 
woman  bus  driver.  And  then  we  have 
had  those  avalanches  of  “woman’s  view¬ 
point”  stories ;  stories  of  the  World 
Series  as  written  by  a  woman ;  of  a  prize 
figfbt  as  written  by  a  woman ;  it  has 
even  been  considered  smart  to  have 
financial  articles  “from  woman’s  view¬ 
point.” 

Considering  then,  this  woman’s-view- 
point  complex  of  the  modern  editor  it  is 
rather  confusing  to  analyze  this  same 
editor’s  attitude  towards  the  woman  on 
his  staff.  Oh,  she’s  all  right  for  society 
and  clubs,  but  he’s  inclined  to  believe 
that  all  newspaper  women  who  aren’t 
doing  those  two  things  should  be  form¬ 
ing  part  of  that  great  mob  .of  women 
who  are  content  to  rule  the  world  by 
using  the  h^nds  that  rock  the  cradle. 
He  wants  “woman’s  viewpoint  stories” 
but  he  doesn’t  seem  to  think  that  he  will 
get  them  from  women  themselves.  He 
sends  out  his  best  special  male  writer 
for  the  w.  v.  story.  The  average  editor’s 
toast  to  the  ladies  might  start  out  quite 
orthodoxly ; 

“The  ladies — God  bless  ’em — but  keep 
’em  away  from  me !” 

Last  week  a  state  newspaper  woiaan’s 
convention  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Nearly  2(X)  newspaper  women  attended. 
Although  Ohio  has  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  papers  and  consequently 
more  than  the  average  number  of  women 
workers,  we  believe  that  the  gathering 
was  sufficiently  typical  of  such  conven¬ 
tions  held  annually  in  every  state  to  be 
of  interest  to  His  Majesty,  .Any  Ameri¬ 
can  Editor. 

We  believe  that  “woman’s  stuff”  which 
pertains  to  his  own  business  as  gleaned 
from  this  convention  could  be  very 
illuminating  to  him.  We  believe  that  “a 
woman’s  viewpoint”  story  of  himself  and 
his  business,  would  do  him  good-  It 
may  be  that  the  process  whereby  good  is 
done  unto  him  will  be  no  more  pleasing 
than  that  whereby  the  small  boy  is 
made  better  with  a  “this  hurts  me  worse 
than  it  does  you.  jjohnny.” 

A  favorite  belief  of  the  editor  is  that 
“woman’s  stuff”  primarily  interests  men, 
too.  We  believe  that  a  woman’s  Conven¬ 
tion  gives  more  to  men  than  it  does  to 
women.  But  no  man  was  there  “to 
cover”  the  convention  for  himself  and 
other  males.  He  wasn’t  there  and  he  is. 
never  there.  Maybe  it  he  were  he 
wouldn’t  listen.  Maybe  he  won’t  now, 
anvway — here  goes! 

But  here  goes!  Here’s  what  news¬ 
paper  women  think  of  you,  good  and 
bad;  what  they  think  of  your  business, 
good  and  bad.  What  they  want  to  do 
for  you. 

First  of  all,  women  on  newspapers 


bitterly  resent  your  attitude  towards 
them.  They  know  that  you  aren’t  very 
keen  about  hiring  them.  .And  you  should 
hear  them  pull  your  reasons  to  pieces — 
hear  them  laugh  at  you,  poor  dears, 
with  your  blundering  ideas!  They  laugh 
at  the  seriousness  with  which  you  argue 
that  “we  don’t  like  to  hire  women — we 
can’t  send  them  every  place.” 

“VV’hy  should  we  be  expected  to  go 
every  place?”  answer  these  women.  “Do 
they  send  their  men  every  place?  No. 
Their  best-paid  men  are  the  specialists, 
authorities  on  sports,  police  court,  har¬ 
bor,  finance,  markets.  They  don’t  want 
men  who  ‘can  do  anything.’  But  they 
demand  this  ability  in  women.  .As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  they  would  stack  up 
the  places  where  a  woman  has  entree 
and  those  which  are  open  to  men,  the 
woman  would  come  out  ahead.  The 
right  sort  of  paper  would  not  want  to 
send  a  woman  into  a  dive  or  the  morgue 
at  midnight,  it  is  true.  But  whether  it 
wanted  to  or  not,  it  simply  couldn’t  send 
its  men  to  dozens  of  places  w'here,  as  a 
man,  he  would  be  the  conspicuous  re¬ 
porter,  but  where  the  woman  reporter 
can  go  as  a  woman,  unobserved. 

They  believe  that  you  are  overlooking 
a  huge  opportunity  to  grow  by  your 
refusal  to  put  real  departments  into  the 
hands  of  women  editors.  They  argue 
that  a  newspaper  is  a  home  publication 
and  that  the  woman  of  that  home  decides 
which  paper  shall  go  into  it.  They 
point  out  the  fallacy  of  belief  in  “the 
woman’s  viewpoint”  and  yet  the  use  of 
this  viewpoint  is  only  trivial,  purely 
female  departments  of  society,  woman’s 
clubs,  fashions,  household  management, 
sob  stories  and  very  occasionally,  motion 
picture  criticism.  Why  not  women  sport 
writers,  financial  editors,  dramatic  critics, 
and  first  and  foremost,  a  gang  of  women 
editorial  writers,  on  every  paper? 

“.Are  men  more  capable  of  supporting 
maternity  bills  and  community  house¬ 
keeping  than  women?”  asked  one  alert 
delegate,  indignant  over  the  lukewarm, 
inhuman  editorials  w'hich  men  turn  out 
on  subjects  upon  'whicli  they  have  no 
“intuitive”  knowledge.  **' 

Speaking  of  the  average  editor’s  place¬ 
ment  of  the  women  on  his  staff  in  purely 
feminine  departments,  the  convention 
remarked  that  the  best-known  society 
letters  in  the  country  were  written  by 
men. 

“We  need  the  man’s  viewpoint  on 
supposedly  female  matters  and  the 
woman’s  viewpoint  on  supposedly  male 
matters  much  more  than  the  reverse” 
was  the  general  opinion. 

The  women  on  your  staffs  believe  that 


you  require  too  feeble  qualifications 
from  the  members  of  your  staff. 

“It’s  a  beautifully  democratic  thing  to 
give  every  copy  boy  an  opportunity  to 
become  editor-in-chief,”  they  admitted, 
“but  as  long  as  the  emphasis  is  put  on 
quickness,  superficial  cleverness,  slyness, 
knowing  the  town,  and  being  able  to  tell 
anyone  who  tries  to  stop  you  ‘to  go  to 
the  devil,’  the  papers  of  this  country  will 
not  stop  world  catastrophes. 

“The  newspaper  business  needs  the 
best  educated  people  in  the  country,  both 
men  and  women.  .As  things  stand  now, 
it  demands  well-educated  women  but 
slovenly  educated  men.  If  he  is  shrewd, 
quick,  adaptable,  a  good  fellow,  he  wins, 
regardless  of  his  background.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  newspaper  work  is  done  by 
men  recruited  from  such  ranks.  They 
are  not  making  good.  The  weak  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  papers  proves  it. 

“We  know  this  when  we  remember  the 
manner  in  which  our  papers  met  the 
World  War.  I  am  absolutely  sure  that 
if  twelve  years  ago  the  right  sort  of 
men  had  manned  our  national  press,  they 
would  have  been  keen  enough  to  see  the 
coming  crisis  and  would  have  warded 
it  off.” 

Storms  of  applause  greeted  this 
speaker,  followed  by  a  heated  discussion 
of  educational  needs  in  journalism.  The 
convention  went  on  record  as  favoring 
“a  direct  greased  chute  from  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  state  into  news¬ 
paper  offices.” 

They  elaborated  this  into  a  clear  stand 
against  strictly  technical  journalistic 
courses  but  a  demand  for  a  liberal  arts 
educational  background  which  would 
give  the  newspaper  man  or  woman  a 
world’s  background  of  history,  economics, 
science,  languages,  and  the  arts. 


“Common  sense  is  not  enough.  We 
must  have  common  sense  made  articu¬ 
late.” 

Messrs.  Editors,  the  women  on  your 
staffs  belief  that  you  are  cowards.  They 
laugh  up  their  sleeves  at  your  fear  of 
what  they  call  bogeyman  in  the  dark, 
shibboleths.  They  declare  that  you  sell 
your  very  soul  which,  to  a  newspaper 
man,  is  news,  because  of  fear  of  hurting 
circulation.  They  say  that  if  this  fear 
were  well-based  they  would  not  blame 
you.  But  they  say  that  you  are  afraid 
of — bogies.  A  woman  editor  gives  this, 
herself — an  editor  of  a  large  and  sub¬ 
stantial  paper : 

“There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason 
why  straight  news  about  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  the  Jews,  and  Catholics  should  be 
suppressed,”  she  said.  “These  groups 
despise  the  newspapers  for  their  fear  and 
lose  confidence  accordingly.  They  know 
that  news  of  them  is  suppressed.  What 
reason  have  they  for  not  also  believing 
that  news  about  other  organizations  is 
suppressed,  too?  .An  average  Catholic 
man  said  to  me  not  long  ago : 

“  ‘Why  are  the  papers  passing  up  all 
this  news  about  the  fight  between  the 
Methodists  and  the  Vatican?  A  cracking 
good  yarn!’ 

•  “The  asinine,  flippant  attitude  of  the 
press  towards  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  a 
futile,  melodramatic,  childish,  but  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  institution,  illustrates 
this  point  as  nothing  else  can.  Papers 
know  that  this  thing  should  be  an¬ 
nihilated.  They  know  that  anything 
which  stirs  up  religious  bitterness  and 
hatred  should  be.  They  are  afraid. 
That’s  all.” 

There’s  much  more.  How  about  it, 
Mr.  Editor?  Are  you  still  an  ardent 
champion  of  “woman  stuff”? 


First  in  Home 
Ownership 

Of  the  twenty-five  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  Balti¬ 
more  ranks  first  in  home  owner¬ 
ship,  62  per  cent,  of  the  homes 
in  the  city  being  owned  by  the 
families  occupying  them. 

And  into  the  great  majority  of 
these  homes,  located'  in  every 
section  of  the  city,  the  Sun- 
oaoers — morning,  evening  and 
Sunday — are  ready  to  carry 
your  message,  for 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE„^g||^  SUN 

Homing  Evening  Sonday 


The  Power  of  Long 
Established  Circulation 


A  NEWSPAPER  may  be  compared  to 
a  jobbing  house.  On  the  character 
of  its  salesmen,  its  popularity,  its  stabil¬ 
ity,  and  its  reputation  for  integrity  de¬ 
pends  the  success  of  the  jobber  to  sell 
your  merchandise.  On  the  character  of 
the  circulation  and  on  the  public’s  regard 
for  what  appears  in  a  newspaper  depends 
the  success  of  that  newspaper  to  make 
your  advertising  show  results. 

In  Detroit,  The  News  stands  para¬ 
mount  as  the  result  getting  medium  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  largest  circulation  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Detroit  and  Michigan,  the 
most  thorough  coverage  in  its  field  of  any 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  long- 
established  circulation. 

News  readers  are  people  who  have  de¬ 
pended  on  The  Detroit  News  for  informa¬ 
tion,  civic  counsel  and  shopping  news  for 
generations.  They  are  people  who  can  be 
depended  on  to  read  your  messages  regu¬ 
larly,  who  can  be  appealed  to  again  and 
again  through  the  same  medium. 


Net  Paid  Circulation  Exceeds 
280,000  Daily,  240,000 
Sunday. 

The  Detroit  News 

Greatest  Weekday  and  Sunday  Circulation  in  Michigan 
** Always  in  thm  Lmad** 


An  Avalanche  of  Figures,  But  They  All  Prove  One  Thing — 

The  Boston  Post  Is  First 


Here’s  ten  months’  proof  that  1922  is  rounding  out  as  another  overwhelmingly  Boston 
Post  year.  These  advertising  figures  are  from  the  records  of  the  Boston  Newspapers’ 
Statistical  Bureau  and  represent  the  combined  opinion  of  thousands  of  advertisers,  most 
of  whom  have  had  years  and  years  of  experience  with  Boston  advertising  mediums. 


These  totals  express  more 
powerfully  than  words  the 
judgment  of  the  most 
important  Advertising 
Groups — all  POST-ward 


POST 

Globe 

Herald 


Local  Display  Advertising 

Week-day  and  Sunday 

Combined  Week-day  Editiona 


5,237,684  3,755,492 

4,828,309  2,652,169 

4,168,463  3,096,607 


Sunday  Editiona 

1,482,192 

2,176,140 

1,071,856 


National  Advertising 

Includinc  ALL  General  Adyertiainc.  eaceptins  Banka  and  Financial,  moat  of  which 
is  really  local  husiness. 


POST 

Waek-day  and  Sunday 
Ctmibiiiad 

3,127,064 

Week-day  Editiona 

2,093,209 

Sunday  Editions 

1,033,855 

Herald 

2,732,927 

1,998,197 

734,7.30 

Globe 

1,740,876 

1,246,396 

494,480 

POST 

Total  Display 

Week-day  and  Sundar 
Combined 

8,617,267 

Advertising 

Week-day  Editiona 

6,070,093 

a 

Sunday  Editions 

2,547,174 

Herald 

7,555,791 

5,723,852 

1,831,939 

Globe 

6,768,136 

4,076,162 

2,691,974 

Post  leads  Herald-Traveler  by  1,061,476  lines 

Post  leads  Globe  by  1,849,131  lines 

Latest  ^iD  Circulation 

Statements  of  papers  quoted  above,  being  the  sworn  returns 
for  six  months’  period  ending  Sept.  30th,  1922 

Week-day  Sunday 

Boston  Post . 376,240  373,945 

Globe  .' . 275,794  322,705 

Herald  (Morning) . 114,835  112,380 

Traveler  (Evening)  . . .  1 17,802 


Special  Representatives 


{Keily-Smith  Co,  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Kelly-Smith  Co,  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

R.  J.  Bidwell  Co..  Loa  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


Post  Is  First  in 

DeparlmentsI  Store  Advertising 

( includmg  Dmpmrtmmnt  Storm  matd  Mee’s  mmd  W ommn't  SpmcimUimt 
Said  m  Hrtmil  Stmrmt) 

Week-day  Stmday  Total 

POST  . 2,543,186  837,342  3,380,528 

Globe  . 1,880,372  1,498,300  3.378,672 

Herald  . 1,808,914  649,322  2,458,236 


Post  Is  First  in  Men’s  Clothing  Advertising 


Weak-day 

Siaulay 

Tatal 

POST  .. 

.  519,100 

31,299 

550,399 

Herald  .. 

.  393.292 

13,864 

407,156 

Globe  ... 

.  279,115 

24,040 

303,155 

Post  Is  First  in  Groceries  and  Food  Advertising 

Waak-day 

Sunday 

Total 

POST  . 

.  584,665 

80,679 

665,344 

Herald  . 

.  458,846 

68,784 

527,630 

Globe  . . 

.  383,586 

36,496 

419,084 

Post  Is  First  in  Home  Furnishings  Advertising 

Week-day 

Sunday 

Total 

POST  . 

.  385,886 

378,647 

764,533 

Globe  .. 

.  204,477 

392,892 

597,369 

Herald 

.  499,877 

83,654 

583,531 

Post  Is  First  in 

1  Antomobile  Display  Advertising 

(CUui/M 

oaslomoAsk  mdv^tUmg 

not  imxlmdod) 

Waak-day 

SiBMiay  — 

Total 

POST  . 

.  302,672 

333,365 

636,037 

Herald  . 

.  279,116 

343,820 

622,936 

Globe  .. 

.  197,274 

238,127 

435,401 

Post  Is  First 

in  Amnrement  Advertising 

Week-day 

Sunday 

Total 

POST  . 

.  181,347 

140,105 

321,452 

Herald  . 

.  123,566 

118;433 

241,999 

Globe  .. 

.  119,514 

118,835 

238,349 

Post  Is  First 

in  Boot  and  Shoe  Advertisug 

Week-day 

Sunday 

Total 

POST  .. 

.  163,043 

35,658 

198,701 

Herald  . 

.  114,104 

34,801 

148,905 

Globe  .. 

„  96,501 

35,218 

131,719 

Post  !s  First 

in  Talking  Machine, 

Phonograph  and  Recird  Advertising 

Week-day 

Siaiday 

Total 

POST  , 

.  74,949 

23,450 

98,399 

Globe  . 

.  60,091 

24,074 

84,165 

Herald 

.  67,389  • 

9,876 

77,265 

Post  Is  First 

in  Jewelry  Advertismg 

Waak-day 

Sunday 

Total 

POST  . 

.  131,129 

24,806 

155,937 

Herald 

.  77,335 

18,117 

95,452 

Globe  . 

.  57,687 

13,580 

71,267 

Post  Is  First  inDrog  Store  Products  Advertisbg 

Waak-day 

Stmday 

Total 

POST 

.  393,703 

221,235 

613,938 

Herald 

.  322,633 

54,512 

377,145 

Globe  . 

.  214,566 

127,331 

341,897 

Post  Is  First 

m  Tobacco  Prodacts  Advertising 

Waak-day 

Sunday 

Total 

POST 

.  142,588- 

8,140 

150,828 

Herald 

.  112,173 

10,111 

122,284 

Globe  . 

.  81,968 

81,968 

Post  Is  First  in  Bnildirg  Materials  Advertising 


Week-day  Siaadaqr  Total 
38,966  113,162  152,128 

.  31,886  93,940  125,826 

20,233  11,646  31.879 


POST 

Herald 

Globe 
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FINDS  NEWS  PROBABLY 
GUILTY  OF  UBEL 

Judge  Binds  Suit  by  Beeckman  Oeer  for 
Grand  Jury — Second  Action  Against 
Hennessey  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  Started 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  25 — Judge 
Gorham  to-day  adjudged  the  Hope  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  News,  probably  guilty  of  criminal 
libel  against  former  Governor  R.  Liv¬ 
ingston  Beeckman.  The  company  was 
bound  over  to  the  next  term  of  the  grand 
jury  which  convenes  December  4.  No 
surety  was  required.  In  all  likelihood 
the  grand  jury  will  make  a  report  on  the 
second  and  third  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
next  month,  depending  largely  on  the 
volume  of  business  coming  before  it. 

The  action  of  Judge  Gorham  marks 
the  close  of  the  proceedings  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  on  the  first  of  the  several 
complaints  brought  by  Mr.  Beeckman 
and  J.  Henry  Reuter,  the  former  Gover¬ 
nor’s  campaign  manager  in  his  recent  un¬ 
successful  fight  for  the  senatorship  from 
Rhode  Island,  arising  from  an  article  al¬ 
leging  Mr.  Beeckman  and  Mr.  Reuter 
hi  attempted  to  bribe  Herve  J.  Lagace 
of  Woonsocket  by  the  payment  to  him  of 
$1,500.  The  proceedings  were  brief,  the 
hearings  covering  a  period  of  two  days. 
The  decision  is  the  extent  of  the  Sixth 
District  Court’s  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

The  hearing  on  this  particular  com¬ 
plaint  ended  last  night.  In  his  counter 
argument  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  attorney 


for  the  News,  declared  that  he  believed 
Mr.  Beeckman  and  Mr.  Reuter  had  com¬ 
mitted  “as  open  and  flagrant  an  act  of 
bribery  as  was  ever  pulled  off  in  this 
countr>'.’’  Claude  Branch,  attorney  for 
the  complainants,  declared  in  his  argu¬ 
ment,  “the  crime  of  criminal  libel  has  been 
more  flagrantly  committed  in  this  case 
than  ever  before  in  Rhode  Island.  There 
has  never  been  a  more  glaring  example  of 
political  hypocrisy  than  the  Providence 
News  coming  out  and  holding  up  its 
hands  in  holy  terror  at  the  improper  use 
of  money  in  a  political  campaign.’’ 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  his  argument  stated 
that  under  the  Rhode  Island  status  a 
libel  must  be  both  false  and  defamatory, 
and  he  declared  that  the  court  must  be 
satisfied  from  the  testimony  that  “what 
the  News  said  Beeckman  did,  he  did.” 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  27 — In  the 
Sixth  District  court  to-day  the  second 
trial  in  the  preliminary  proceedings  of 
R.  Livingston  Beeckman  and  J.  Henry 
Reuter  against  the  Providence  News  be¬ 
gan.  The  case  coming  up  to-day  is  that 
of  Mr.  Beeckman  and  Mr.  Reuter  against 
John  A.  Hennessey,  and  Henry  D.  Hamil¬ 
ton  for  criminal  libel.  Mr.  Reuter  sues 
also  in  a  civil  suit  for  $250,000  damages. 
This  case  will  be  heard  before  the  Super¬ 
ior  court  of  Newport  and  its  return  day 
is  Dec.  6. 

James  C.  Garrison,  vice  president,  and 
Luke  A.  Keenan,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  company,  refused  to  testify  in  the 
opening  of  the  case  this  morning  on  the 
ground  that  their  answers  would  tend  to 
incriminate  them.  Mr.  Garrison,  under 
examination  by  Claude  R.  Branch,  at¬ 


torney  for  Mr.  Beeckman,  declared  “I  re¬ 
fuse  to  answer  any  question  you  ask  me.” 
Judge  Gorham  upheld  Mr.  Garrison.  Mr. 
Keenan  took  the  same  attitude. 

The  criminal  libel  case  against  Mr. 
Hennessey  was  completed  at  the  morning 
session,  very  little  testimony  having  been 
offered,  and  with  brief  arguments.  The 
court  took  the  case  under  advisement. 

Later  the  court  listened  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  evidence  in  a  similar  case  against 
Henry  DeWitt  Hamilton,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Hope  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  allegations  in  this  case,  and 
in  that  against  Mr.  Hennessey  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  case  against  the 
Hope  Publishing  Company  heard  last 
week. 

One  of  the  important  developments  of 
the  day  was  the  calling  to  the  witness 
stand  of  Senator  Peter  G.  Gerry,  who  is 
said  to  have  advanced  $300,000  to  the 
News  on  its  notes.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  have  Mr.  Gerry  show  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  libelous  articles 
before  they  were  printed,  but  Mr.  Gerry 
testified  he  knew  nothing  of  them  until 
he  read  them  in  the  paper.  Henry  D. 
Hamilton,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
company,  called  by  the  complainants,  de¬ 
cline  to  answer  ,on  the  grounds  his  ev¬ 
idence  might  incriminate  himself.  Luke 
A.  Keenan,  assistant  secretary,  also  de¬ 
clined  to  answer  questions. 

Joins  Collins-Kirk 

John  A.  Kirk,  for  the  last  two  years 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  office  manager  of  Collins-Kirk,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency. 


D.  D.  MOORE  RETIRES 

L.  K.  Nicholson  Elected  Mansfer  s| 

New  Orleans  Hmes-Picayune 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson  was  elected 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  stockholders  held  No¬ 
vember  27,  succeeding  D.  D.  Moore, 
who  has  been  the  executive  head  of  the 
newspaper  for  more  than  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  one  of  the  owners  and 
directing  head  of  the  old  Picayune,  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Times-Picayune  since  the  consolidation. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  company 
since  the  death  of  Ashton  Phelps. 

G.  B.  Baldwin  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Mr.  Nicholson.  P.  Howard 
remains  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Moore 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer.  Mr. 
Moore  will  retain  his  financial  interest  in 
the  newspaper,  and  will  advise  and  con¬ 
sult  with  the  new  management.  Mr. 
Moore,  who  himself  voted  for  the  change 
in  management,  has  been  in  poor  healfli 
for  more  than  a  yrar. 

The  board  of  directors  for  the  year, 
elected  at  the  meeting  are:  G.  B,  Bald¬ 
win.  A.  P.  Howard,  Esmond  Phelps,  Y. 
P.  Nicholson,  Frank  Dameron,  Mrs.  E. 

M.  Gilmer,  H.  McEnerny,  Judge  L 
O’Connell  and  C.  H.  Hyams,  Jr. 

John  Wanamnkor  Gravely  III 

The  condition  of  John  Wanamaker, 
who  has  been  ill  at  his  home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  several  weeks,  has  assumed 
a  grave  aspect,  according  to  his  phy¬ 
sicians’  report  on  December  1. 


City  Department 


A.  S.  Luctwi^ 
-.•President^ 


0><J.  Cloughlu 
and 


The  St.  Louis  Wholesale  Drug  Co« 

willingly  co-operates^  with  manufacturers  in  selling 
St.  Louis  thoroughly,  and  offers  gratis  the  services 
of  four  trucks  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  win¬ 
dow  and  counter  displays  to  dealers  in  th?  city. 


Advice  of  the  St.  Louis 
Wholesale  Drug  Co. 

— Interesting  to  National  Advertisers 

«JT  is  our  opinion  that  manufacturers  of 
drug  products  and  merchandise  distribut¬ 
ed  by  the  drug  trade,  who  desire  to  establish  a 
steady  demand  for  their  brands  in  this  market 
of  which  St.  Louis  is  the  heart,  should  con¬ 
centrate  their  specialty  sales  Work  and  adver¬ 
tising  first  in  the  city.  ^‘“Sell  St.  Louis  thor¬ 
oughly’  we  believe  should  be  an  objective  at¬ 
tained  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the 
surrounding  territory.  ^  “Our  conviction  in 
the  matter  has  resulted  from  observation  and 
knowledge  of  successes  scored  by  manufac¬ 
turers  who  pursue  this  policy.” 


St.  Louis  can  be  thoroughly  covered 
only  one  way  —  by  advertising  in  the 
leading  evening  newspapers  having  the 
greatest  city  circulations  with  neg¬ 
ligible  duplication.  That  mean: — 

Necessarily  on  the  List 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


National  AdverUsing  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Ix>8  Angeles  San  Francisco 


iaasBi 
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PlWSiDCHT  OF 
TVC  COHCh^M 
AT  (.UNC**  TeiAT 

rr  vMf«  allRi«mt  loPui 

HM*  DOWM  fiM  "ni** 

-  Ca«u>A0&  f 


1  Homt  I  FMib  He»X 
I4« .  6ocCf  that  &4tt  ^ 
>UtMS  WJSOOO 


AAAH  ut  MlKtV»u.l  1  I  B 
FOUR  PM  TBOffi* 

Um*  IS  yl>TM»»»  T>« 
rj*rM  *  MIM»™ 


/•  •uf.  SMnir»«&ix:  r>*w<«  *- 

inaoLF-o^iTS  OMi-Mis  PaoOF*!.'*’ , 

Stn  1,  StMtt>  cwMA  KmPAmJ 
BUMS  mi  «0*M  AM  ►<0“*  \r-^ 
AM*)’  WHWSWMP  W  C3 

UUM  Past*  Btisy,  ^ 


“FIRST  AMONG  THE  COMIC  STRIPS  PRINTED  IN  PITTSBURG  P/rrSfll/JIC«  DISPATCH 
“SECOND  BEST  OF  EIGHT  COMICS  WE  ARE  NOW  USING  “ —AFLAWrA  CONSTITUTION 

“SOMEBODY’S  STENOG”  By  HAYWARD 

Weekly  Page  and  Daily  Strip 


Reduced  Sample  of  W'eekly  Page  (Supplied  in  Colors  or  Black  and  White): 


OFF 

i  )  Ol*  ijeHOF  POMPCjCT 


/  OU»  USrOF  PtiOV>9JC-Ti. 

I  1  CAhT  OO  4TH^*i6%^AT^ 

V  'TiHE«  Bureo'  HC$  J 
I  A  FtRST  CU^S  »FTT  *  ] 


SOAIXBOPT^  STENOG _ ByAX-Haywapa 


\  'COhe  aWpv  s 

KO.  AU-PiBhT  I 
I  TtLL  ME-HOwfc 
lOLD  SMiTHtesPi 


Wire  Any  of  the  Following 
Subscribers  for  An  Opinion; 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
New  York  Evening  Mail 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Boston  Traveler 
Detroit  Times 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
New  Orleans  Item 
St.  Louis  Times 
Des  Moines  Register 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Memphis  News*Scimitar 
Rochester  Herald 
Brookljm  Times 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald 
Providence  News 
Schenectady  Union-Star 
,  Syracuse  Journal 
Tacoma  Ledger 
Youngstown  Telegram 
Oskosh  Northwestern 
Dayton  Journal 
Worcester  Gazette 
Berkeley  Gazette 
Oakland  Enquirer 
Bridgeport  Times 
Hoboken  Observer 
New  Haven  JouriMl-Courier 
Newark  Ledger 
Beaumont  News 
Brockton  Enterprise 
Elizabeth  Journal 
Johnstown  Ledger 
Meriden  Record 
Woonsocket  Call 
Watertown  Standard 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Norwalk  Hour 
Melbourne  (Australia)  Sun 
Wailuku  (Hawaii)  News 


THE  ONLY  COMIC  PULLING  AS  MANY  WOMEN  AS  MEN 


Reduced  Sample  of  SixrColumn  Daily  Strip; 

SOMEBODY'S  STENOG— No  One  Knows  How  They  Do  It  :  ; 


BU&f  'S> '■‘E  ’  ■  1  Pp-** 

AM  MOW?  to  at!  WOK  p'Ct  'i 
AM  MOW  ‘TOU  S/ff  he  S  BtiSf  - 
LH  ME  tell  YSIlMPiM  T'E^HeA(>-;| 


I  E  1  ME  tell  Y  SIIMPIM  Y  PAT  MCAU  M  1 '  JA}-  i 

IF  1  HADYt)OW®*?A'Mb- ISThAT,^^^  y-H  ' 

-II - L  So  *  ^  ..clL' 


HELLO  MITTM  -  fiET  ME  COO  COO  **  - 
HLl.U>.  TH»b  &ILCiOmS  Aultu  * 

lAt  The.  feXtiCUTiv£  OFF>CF^ 
PLtASe  —  MRii.i.Cl  LtT  Asfe  SPEAv 
WITH  NfcD  PueAbi.  -  LI^TEai, 

Get  Thc  hi6h  Mucirr- ndokap  n 
OP  W'FLH'tJO-HtttO  MO*r6AN*  y 

IS  Cam  -  -  WAIT  A  AIiaiuTE  (7"^i 


For  Terms  and  Samples 
Wire  or  Write 


Tie  He«T..klUa’. 
--  i-  -r^  HaMfiB*  EfHsr  Sijrs: 

“Nly  idea  of  a  good 
^  all-around  cartoon.  It 

'^'1  K  If  appoal*  to  tha  buti- 

^  neu  man  and  tba 

businoM  woman  bo- 
cauao  tbojr  moot  bor 
every  day  round  tbo 
office.  It  appeal*  to 
Hr  tbe  borne  folks  be- 

I  cause  it  is  just  plain 

^-Hv  ^  funny,  and  if  you 

'  *H  couldn't  laugb  at  it 

y®v  ought  not  to  be 
•  Jy  .  '  /  allowed  to  look  at  a 

^  _  cartoon  page.” 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


Independence  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


V 


JAPAN’S  DAILIES  LIKE 
AMERICAN  CARTOONS 


scribed  the  efforts  of  his  American  con-  listening  to  words  of  wisdom  from  A1  CHINESE  RUG  FOR  PRESS  CLUB 


moto  aoanaoncQ  nis  ai-  v^ona.  ims  leiiow  rruen,  UKamoio  _ t  u 

s  his  appreciation  in  diffi-  conhded  to  the  interviewer,  had  stru^  *  •  i*  •  11/  u* 

n  the  midst  of  an  excited  him  first  as  being  only  a  tall  and  skinny  pil*Iity  in  Washington 

ive  language,  it  was  easy  and  rather  foolish-looking  specimen,  ^sp,,;al  to  Edito«  &  Publishe*  frcm  u, 

_  whose  hair  seemed  sadly  m  need  of  at-  Far  Eastern  Bureau.) 

tention  from  a  brush  and  comb.  But  xt  i  a 

iJk  ,1-.  when  he  began  to  draw' !  That  was  one  Shanghai,  Nov,  1.  As  a  mark  of 

^  revelations  that  struck  the  Jap-  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  its  rnem- 

t/^  ((v\\K  anese  artist  squarely  between  the  eyes,  ^rs  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  National 

When  he  was  invited  to  make  use  of  the  Press  Club  during  the  Washington  Con- 

\\  r  American  artist’s  drawing  board,  Oka-  ference  last  Winter,  the  Chinese  Jour- 

— ^  ^  (\'\  ^  Imoto  sat  dow'n  and  drew  a  picture  of  nalists  Club  of  Shanghai  is  sending  its 

\  \  himself  receiving  instruction  from  the  recent  hosts  a  beautiful  rug,  specially 

\  \^rUK  r\\  /  World  cartoomst.  designed  to  decorate  the  mam  room  of 

\  J\\U !' !  I  n  \  Cartoons  are  filling  more  and  more  Pre^  Club  quarters  in  the 

///(\\  l///*l  LA  I  i  space  in  the  leading  Japanese  journals  building.  The  rug,  in  which  are 

/  /Jr  H  U// y  lately.  The  Jiji,  which  was  the  first  to  blended  the  club  s  colors  carries  the  Na- 

y/ f  V  A  make  use  of  them,  probably  now  leads  in  tional  Press  Club  coat-of-arms  m  its  cen- 

3^0  i  7^  this  department  and  on  Sunday,  espe-  ter,  surrounded  by  an  attractive  Oriental 

^  I  /  cially,  presents  large  displays  which  deal  .y  measures  nine  by  fifteen  feet. 

II  II  I  subjects  not  unlike  those  w'hich  are  ,  ™  j  P^^®®”tedformally  to 

/Mpf  I  jf  /  I  /  taken  as  the  themes  of  American  car-  the  club  by  Alfred  Sze  the  Chinese  Min- 

i)  1^^  toons,  . 

1^^^  _  The  Chinese  journalists  who  reported 

New  York  Tribune  Bo.rd  ElecU  conference  arc  eloqupt  in  their 

_  _  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 

R....k  The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  entertained  and  their  work  facilitated 
York  Tribune  held  its  regular  annual  while  at  Washin^on.  The  rug  dem- 
le  expression  on  his  face  organization  meeting.  November  24,  and  onstrates  that  their  appreciation  has  not 
noto  had  had  “one  whale  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  been  short-lived. 

Ogden  Reid;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Helen  The  committee  charged  with  obtaining 
jught  out  a  souvenir  of  Rogers  Reid;  secretary.  Howard  Davis,  and  dispatching  the  gift  consisted  of  J. 
;  had  made  himself  while  and  treasurer,  R.  E.  Maxheld.  P.  Powell,  Jabin  Hsu  and  Francis  Zia. 


Aiahi  Shimbun  Artist.  Returned  from 
Scouting  Tour  in  U.  S.,  Raves 
Over  Speed  and  Results 
Achieved  Here 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 


should  make  record  of  our  new  office 
address. 

On  or  about  December  9th,  our  entire 
business  and  sales  staff  headquarters 
will  be  located  on  the  18th  FLOOR  of 


Tboy  coma  Iron  th«  ends  of  the  eorth,  hut 
OlwDoto  of  the  Aeehi  .Shimbun  and  Al  Frueh 
of  tho  New  York  World  understand  each 
other.  Frueh  made  a  wicked  paper  aJligaiter 
for  the  cntertammeBt  of  his  Tokyo  viaitor  and 
Okwnwto  ebook  an  equally  wicl^  bmeh  (see 
MBit  colunm)  in  picturing  the  act  for 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 

the  leading  American  newspaper  offices. 
And  Okamoto,  though  a  young  man,  has 
been  called  not  without  reason  the  out¬ 
standing  leader  of  the  new  school  of 
cartoonists  in  Japan.  It  may  be  expected, 
then,  that  the  results  of  his  trip  abroad 
will  be  felt  in  a  field  even  broader  than 
that  covered  by  the  Asahi. 

This  young  Oriental  artist’s  visits  to 
the  newspaper  offices  of  New  York  gave 
him  many  a  sA-prise,  he  says  now,  and 
his  limit^  supply  of  English  expletives 
soon  was  exhausted  as  revelation  fol¬ 
lowed  revelation  and  pictures  appeared 
on  the  drawing  boards  so  rapidly  he 
-could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  Japanese 
•cartoonists  do  not  work  at  the  high  spe^ 
common  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
■^flFercnce  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
visitor  from  Japan. 

The  equipment  of  the  American  car¬ 
toonist  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
used  his  tools  to  produce  in  pictorial 
form  the  thought  of  the  day  all  were 
carefully  noted  in  Okamoto’s  note  books, 
with  the  aid  of  his  trusty  brush-petL 
These  note  books,  with  his  own  scribbled 
notes  and  sketches  interspersed  with  au¬ 
tograph  cartoons  by  many  of  the  leading 
newspaper  artists  of  America,  are  the 
most  precious  souvenirs  he  brought  back 
with  him  from  his  trip.  Much  of  the 
advice  gathered  from  this  artist  or  that 
has  since  teen  put  to  effective  use  in  the 
office  of  the  .\^i  Shimbun. 

When,  with  boyish  enthusiasm,  he  de- 


8th  Ave.  (33d  &*34th  su.)  New  York 

TELEPHONE  LONGACRE  4001 

This  change  of  address  gives  us  larger 
space  and  a  central  location  that  will  be 
convenient  for  publishers  visiting  New 
York. 

To  our  hundreds  of  patrons  (publish¬ 
ers  of  the  best  printed  newspapers  of 
America)  we  are  truly  grateful  for  the 
continually  increasing  business  which 
made  this  expansion  necessary. 


THE  ONLY  CREATORS  OF 


GRITLESS  NEW  INKS 
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The  Way  Is  Paved  To 
Milwaukee 


m  WELVE  hundred  manufacturers  make  Milwaukee  the  first 
city  of  diversified  industries  in  the  United  States.  The 
purchasing  power  of  Milwaukeeans  exceeds  $9,000,000  every 
business  day,  or  more  than  $  ,000,000  every  hour! 


Milwaukee  has  the  money  and 
Milwaukee  buys!  Milwaukee 
has  a  way  of  living  up  to  predic¬ 
tions.  Babson  early  predicted 
this  would  be  one  of  the  best  buy¬ 
ing  cities — and  it  has  been. 

Here  is  a  representative  market 
for  your  immediate  exploitation. 
A  market  of  a  half  million 
buyers,  it  is  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small,  and  is  the  buying  and 
distributing  center  for  all  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Upper  Michigan. 
Much  of  the  necessary  'prelim¬ 
inary  work  incident  to  ""break¬ 
ing  in'"  to  this  market  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  for  you  by  The 


Milwaukee  Journal.  The  Way 
Is  Paved! 

The  Journal’s  analysis  of  the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market  in 
relation  to  various  products  is  the 
result  of  study,  investigation  and 
personal  contact  with  its  needs 
and  buying  habits.  Study  the 
analysis!  Concentrate  your  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  Journal!  The 
Journal  is  read  daily  in  4  out  of 
every  5  English-speaking  homes 
in  Milwaukee— fte/fer  than  80% 
direct  coverage  at  one  low  cost! 
In  addition,  it .  penetrates  into 
every  corner  of  Wisconsin  and 
Upper  Michigan. 


Test  Out  Your  Campaign  in  Represen¬ 
tative  Milwaukee — Everybodys  Market! 


Salci  and  advertUing  managers  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  for  The  Journal’s  analysis 
of  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market  in  re¬ 
lation  to  varioiu  products.  (New  issues 
of  the  Grocer’s  Route  List  ready  for 
Distribution  December  Sth) 


mm 


PRESSMEN  WALK  OUT  for  operators,  and  its  ballots  were  count* 
tnj  a  cuariT  i  r  favoring  and  2,972  opposing  the 

IN  NASHVILLE  proposed  cuts. 


Banner  Editions  Delayed  When  Pub¬ 
lishers  Decline  to  Increstse  Pay 
$1.50 — Intemationsd  Union  Or¬ 
ders  Men  Back  to  Work 


The  third  instalment  in  reduction  of 
wages  of  the  British  Typographical  .\s- 
sociation  went  into  effect  last  week, 
bringing  the  scale  to  9  shillings  a  week 
less  than  it  was  when  the  new  contract 
was  made  effective  last  July.  The  final 
instalment  will  be  taken  off  next  May. 
The  scale  for  all  grades  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  membership  were  recently  printed 
in  Editor  &  Pi  busher. 


HARPER’S  LEAVING  OLD  STAND 


After  105  Years,  Publishers  Forced 
S  of  Uptown  by  Growth  of  City 

The  famous  publishing  house  of 
Harper  &  Bros.,  which  for  the  105  years 
of  its  existence  has  remained  in  down- 
town  New  York,  is  about  to  move  up 
to  33rd  street,  adjoining  the  Vanderbilt 
Hotel,  where  a  new  six-story  building 
is  being  constructed.  This  will  be  the 
®  .  5  first  new  home  the  firm  has  had  for 
"'J"  seventy-two  years,  the  length  of  time 
it  has  been  in  the  famous  old  building 
on  Franklin  Square. 

,  Many  noted  visitors  to  this  country 
that  entertained  in  the  old  directors’ 

‘  room  downtown,  and  this  room  will  be 
duplicated  so  far  as  is  practical  in  the 
•  new  building,  where  with  the  offices  and 
book  and  magazine  editorial  rooms,  it 
ance  ^.jjj  occupy  floor_ 

’  and  shipping  rooms  and  plate  vaults  will 
be  in  another  building,  the  location  of 
which  is  yet  to  be  determined,  and  the 
•  firm  will  be  enabled  to  keep  the  many 
’  original  wood  blocks  by  Howard  Pyle 
and  Frederic  Remington,  and  the  many 
other  illustrators  whose  work  is  still  of 
value.  The  new  building  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  March. 

Harper  &  Bros,  were  established  in 
Proposed  Salary  Raise  Killed — Defense  1817  by  James  and  John  Harper,  who 

joined  by  Wesley  Harper,  another 
Fund  Indorsed  brother,  in  1823. 

President  James  J.  Freel,  Secretary-  In  the  printing,  binding  andpub- 
Treasurer  Charles  A.  Sumner,  Journal  lishing  establishment  of  Harper  &  Bros, 
editor  James  W.  White,  and  Martin  B.  occupied  several  buildings  on  both  sides 
Apy,  molder  member  of  the  executive  of  Cliff  street.  In  1850  a  large  structuie 
board,  have  been  re-elected  to  office  for  was  erected  for  the  firm  on  Franklin 
two  years  from  January  1,  1923.  by  the  Square,  in  Pearl  street,  running  back  to 
International  Stereotypers  &  Electro-  the  Cliff  street  buildings.  The  Harpers 
typers’  Union.  Thomas  P.  Reynolds  re-  had  scarcely  moved  in  when  the  fire  of 
places  J.  P.  Fitzsimmons  as  vice-presi-  December,  1853  destroyed  the  entire 
dent,  and  Henry  Freer  succeeds  L.  M.  establishment,  involving  a  loss  of  fully 
Odell  as  finisher  member  of  the  execu-  $1,000,000.  The  brothers  at  once  set 
tive  board.  about  rebuilding  the  establishment  on  a 

A  proposition  to  raise  the  president’s  larger  scale  and  upon  the  same  site,  the 
salary  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  year  was  present  one.  This  building  was  the  first 
defeated.  The  union  endorsed  proposi-  fireproof  structure  in  New  York  City, 
tions  raising  the  death  benefit  from  $100  Franklin  square  was  named  after  it,  b^ 
to  ^00  and  increasing  monthly  dues  from  cause  of  the  bronze  statue  ot  Benjanra 
50  cents  to  60  cents ;  providing  for  a  de-  Franklin  upraised  nearly  to  a  level  with 
fense  fund  of  not  less  than  $75,000  nor  the  Third  avenue  elevated  railway,  which 
more  than  $150,000  and  increasing  strike  passes  by.  The  establishment  occupitt 
benefits  of  married  men  from  $10  to  $15  about  half  an  acre  of  g^round,  and_  is 
per  week,  of  single  men  from  $8  to  $15  composed  of  two  buildings,  one  fronting 
per  week  and  allowing  apprentices  $8  per  upon  Pearl  and  Oiff  streets. 

Across  the  street  from  the  building  at 
Franklin  Square,  Mark  Twain  worked 
in  a  little  printing  shop  when  he  first 
came  to  New  York,  as  a  boy. 


Th«  HochTs  Macnificant  N*w  Buildinf  Juat  Convlalad  !■  tha  Haarl  of  Tokyo 


FREEL  AGAIN  HEADS  1.  S.  E.  U. 


Japan*#  iciest  Evening  Newspaper 
With  Large  Morning  Edition 


The  Hochi  Shimbun  was  established  in  1872  by  the  late 
Marquis  Okuma,  and  continuously  since  that  early  date 
has  lent  all  its  influence  to  the  support  of  its  great  founder's 
lofty  ideals. 

In  the  foreign  news  field  the  Hochi  has  built  up  a  service 
which  is  unexcelled,  and 

which  has  earned  for  it  j— — — — — — — — — ~ 

many  readers  who  are  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  per¬ 
sons  and  events  abroad. 

This  interest  has  been 
found  to  exert  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  their 
taste  in  the  purchase  of  |  Per  indb 
imported  commodities  and  J  ^  ^ 

undoubtedly  has  increased  J 
their  consumption  of  prod-  * 
ucts  from  abroad.  ■ 


Typographical  Contract  in  Niagara 

Publishers  and  union  compositors  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  have  concluded  a 
written  agreement  for  one  year,  effective 
September  6,  1922.  Previously  they  had 
beOT  working  without  a  formal  contract. 

The  scale  provided  is:  Night  work — 
foremen,  $50  per  week ;  assistant  fore¬ 
men.  $45;  machinist-operators,  $46;  jour¬ 
neymen,  $43 ;  day  work,  $3  less  than 
night  scale;  apprentices.  $19  to  $36. 

Prior  to  this  contract,  journeymen  re-  .  _  . 

ceived  the  same  wages  as  now  and  ma-  mend  an  ordinance  which  would  have 
chinist-operators  received  $45  for  night  compelled  all  foreign  language  advertise- 
work.  Day  work  was  $3  less  than  the  ments  in  subways,  on  elevat^  stands  and 
night  scale.  Apprentices  receiv^  $19.50  in  street  cars  to  have  appended  an  Eng- 
to  $35.  The  48-hour  week  is  continued,  lish  translation  of  the  text. 

_  Vice-chairman  William  T.  Collins, 

..  .  who  heads  the  rules  committee  of  ffie 

London  Con,po«tor.  Accept  Wage  Cut  dalination.  after 

Enforcement  of  wage  reductions  agreed  several  weeks’  consideration.  In  the  ve¬ 
to  by  the  London  (England)  Society  of  port,  which  recommmds  the  tabling  of 
Compositors,  affecting  also  platen  mind-  the  National  Security  League  resolu- 
ers,  pressmen  and  type  founders,  has  been  tion,  the  rules  committee  declares  that 
deferred  pending  neg:0{tiations  with  other  such  a  request,  which  treats  with  con- 
unions.  The  society  was  asked  to  vote  tempt  the  language  and  customs  of  dif- 
on  a  reduction  of  6  shillings  a  week  for  ferent  nationalities,  is  unpatriotic,  and  all 
hand  compositors  and  4  shillings  a  week  like  legislation  should  be  repealed. 


Advertuing  Rates 


WON’T  REGULATE  ADS 


TOKYO,  JAPAN 


A  Movie  of 

Linotype  Service 


Friday^  November  17 
7:30  A.M. — Fire  Starts 

A  fire  of  unknown  origin  completely  destroyed 
the  plant  of  the  Evening  Herald  of  Manchester, 
Connecticut 


3K)0  P.  M. — Linotype  Representative 
on  the  Job 

While  the  ruins  were  still  smouldering,  a 
Linotype  representative  who  had  learned  of  the 
fire,  arrived  in  town  to  offer  his  assistance  and 
that  of  the  Linotype  Company. 


5:30  P.  M. — Specifications  Phohed  to 
Factory 

As  soon  as  the  specifications  for  the  new  ma- 
•  chines  and  their  equipment  could  he  made  out 
they  were  phoned  to  the  factory  at  Brooklyn. 


11:40  P.  M.  — Linotypes  Shipped  by 
Motor  Truck 


Enough  men  were  called  hack  to  the  factory 
to  prepare  the  machines  for  shipment  and  they 
were  sent  straight  through  to  Manchester  on  one 
of  the  Linotype  Company’s  trucks. 


Saturday,  November  18 
10*,55  A.M. — Linotypes  Delivered 

After  an  all-night  drive  the  truck  arrived  in 
Manchester  with  the  Linotypes  and  two  ma¬ 
chinists  to  erect  them. 


8K)0  P.  M. — Linotypes  Ready  to 
Operate 

Thirty-six  hours  after  the  fire  started  the  new 
Linotypes  were  ready  to  set  type. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CfflCAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


CompoM^d  mairtty  on  th*  Loiorm  in  lk€  Bodomi  Smrim 
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Greatest  News  Fi 


ARTICLE  No.  1 


(  Released  about  December  9  ) 


The  first  six  articles  will  be  weekly,  balance 
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b  has  cxttitracted  to  write  on 
Present  .  World  Problems* 
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“LADY  LUCK”  IS  A  FICKLE  FRIEND  TO 
SALESMEN  OF  WANT  ADS 


Knowledge  of  Product  and  Selling  Principles  Will  Get  Copy 
and  New  Accounts,  Where  Rabbits’  Feet  Fail — 
Develop  News  Interest  in  Classified 


By  C.  L.  PERKINS 

Executive  Secretary,  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 


CLASSIFIED  advertising  salesmen 
fall  into  two  groups — good  and 
bad,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  non-producers.  The  bad  ones 
say  that  the  go^  ones  are  merely  lucky 
— the  unsuccessful  ones  claim  that  the 
successful  ones  carry  horse  shoes — the 
non-producers  think  that  the  producers 
have  a  corner  on  four-leaf  clovers. 

In  times  of  unusual  prosperity,  the  hap¬ 
hazard  salesman,  if  he  is  on  an  estab¬ 
lished  result-producing  medium,  builds  a 
reputation  of  being  a  producer,  or  he  at 
least  hypnotizes  himself  into  such  a  be¬ 
lief.  During  boom  times  he  becomes  a 
producer  by  being  a  good  “copy-chaser.” 
During  such  periods  the  real  salesmen, 
like  athletes,  sometimes  “go  stale” — they 
let  down  on  their  training,  they  lose  their 
batting  eye,  and  if  not  careful,  the  end  of 
the  boom  period  also  finds  them  disciples 
of  the  god  of  luck. 

The  good  salesman,  the  copy  and  ac¬ 
count  producer,  who  is  not  spoiled  by 
prosperity,  realizes  that  luck  has  no  part 
in  his  success,  and  the  non-producer  can 
become  a  producer  when  he  realizes  that 
not  an  assortment  of  horseshoes,  four 
leaf  clovers,  and  rabbits’  feet,  but  sales 
knowledge  is  fundamental  to  success. 

The  class  of  salesmen  which  makes  up 
the  poor-producing  group  is  the  one 
which  has  a  lack  of  knowledge — knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
selling.  They  have  been  initiated  into 
the  fraternity  of  luck-worshippers.  They 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  salesman  is  the  one  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  luck  in  “getting  the 
breaks.”  That  is  as  far  as  9iey  go  in 
their  analysis.  They  are  the  type  that 
imagines  selling  revolves  around  the  price 
element  of  a  commodity.  When  the  price 
element  fails  to  make  a  sale,  they  resort 
to  outside  influence — a  mutual  frimd, 
a  written  or  verbal  recommendation. 
Should  even  that  fail  in  its  purpose  their 
last  resort  is  to  appeal  to  the  prospect’s 
sense  of  pity.  If  all  these  are  to  no 
avail  they  very  often  become  impertinent 
or  offensive  in  their  attitude  and  turn  a 
good  prospect  into  an  enemy.  They  place 
the  blame  on  “hard  luck.”  The  _  real 
cause  is  this :  They  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  salesmanship. 

On  every  classified  advertising  sales 
staff  there  are  one  or  two  men  who 
stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest  in  selling.  This  success  is  usually 
referred  to  by  those  not  so  successful,  as 
luck — “rabbit  foot  stuff.”  But  is  it  a 
matter  of  luck?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  consistently  successful  salesman  who 
depended  upon  luck  for  his  success  ? 
One  of  America’s  most  successful  men 
once  said :  “The  man  who  relies  on  luck 
for  his  success  soon  finds  his  business 
and  his  bank  account  in  a  deplorable 
condition.”  * 

Luck  plays  no  favorites,  and  business 


“horse  shoes”  are  boomerangs  which  fly 
back  and  retard  substantial  progress. 
Men  who  sell  successfully  are  the  ones 
who  sell  systematically,  by  means  of 
sound  and  legitimate  methods.  To  be  a 
producer  of  classified  advertising  it  is 
especially  important  to  observe  certain 
rules  and  laws  governing  salesmanship. 
There  is  a  series  of  selling  principles,  ar¬ 
rived  at  through  psychological  observa¬ 
tion,  which,  if  used  properly,  insure 
success  to  the  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man. 

These  laws  are  as  clearly  defined  as 
the  rules  of  mathematics,  and  as  applic¬ 
able.  Any  salesman  not  familiar  with 
them  can  find  them  with  little  effort. 
There  are  a  number  of  publications  on 
salesmanship  which  hold  a  great  store  of 
practical  information.  They  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  public  library.  The 
rules  must  be  studied,  for  “Lady  Luck” 
is  a  fickle  damsel. 

*  *  * 

N  these  columns  better  copy  in  the 

classified  columns  has  been  advocated 
many  times  as  a  method  of  creating 
greater  results  for  want-ad  users.  The 
following  advertisement  from  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  paper  may  not  be  good  copy,  but  it 
is  so  unusual  that  it  was  reproduced  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  under  the  heading  “Pepper  and 
Salt’’  with  the  subheading  “Time  for 
Nuts’’: 

“Live  in  the  country  where  the  sunlight 
bathes  the  hills  with  gladness  and  the  robin, 
bluebird  and  swallow  make  nests  at  springtime, 
then  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  the  time  for 
nuts.  On  Butler  Short  Line  and  B.  &  O. 
Monthly  ticket  $11.29.  Frame  houses,  large 
lots,  slate  roofs,  pure  water  and  air,  where  the 
children  romp  and  play  and  eat  and  grow — 
where  all  the  world's  great  men  come  from, 
the  country.  One  house  is  $4,500,  the  other 
$5,000.  Large  lots.  Phone  Richland  48,  ring 
3,  for  further  information.  The  writer  of 
this  advertisement  believes  in  the  Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  complete  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  integrity  of  the  stars  and 
stripes.  He  does  not  believe  that  man  de¬ 
scended  from  a  baboon,  gorilla  or  missing  link." 
*  *  * 

HE  Oakland  Tribune,  Morton  J.  A. 
McDonald,  classified  manager,  recent¬ 
ly  printed  in  news  form  the  following 
article  on  the  front  page  of  one  of  its 
sections.  If  more  papers  followed  the 
example  of  the  Tribune,  they  would  find 
it  increased  reader  interest  which  would 
ultimately  lead  to  a  greater  volume  of 
want-ads. 

“SOCIAL  LIFE.  BUSINESS 

BAROMETER  IS  WANT-ADS 

“Classified  .Advertising — the  want-ads 
— is  far  more  than  the  test  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  popularity.  It  is  an  excellent 
cross  section  of  the  social  life,  and  the 
very  safe  diagnosis  of  the  business  health 
of  the  community. 

“We  all  know  that  the  want-ad  is  a 


ready  solution  of  labor  and  employment 
problems,  a  ready  reference  of  vacant 
habitations,  and  a  quick  way  to  dispose 
of  worn  out  or  unnecessary  articles. 

“But  the  careful  study  of  the  classified 
advertising  in  a  metropolitan  paper 
throws  a  searchlight  on  the  everyday 
problems  of  the  metropolis. 

“The  merchants  who  will  observe 
lengthening  of  the  employment  columns 
and  the  shortening  of  the  classifications 
under  Situations  Wanted  may  judge 
surely  of  the  rising  or  falling  purchasing 
power  of  the  population.  Further,  by 
analyzing  the  kind  of  positions  offered  or 
the  classes  of  workers  seeking  employ¬ 
ment,  he  can  shrewdly  guess  the  pros¬ 
perity  waxing  or  waning  in  various 
industries  and  trades. 

“The  growth  or  falling  away  of  rental 
advertising,  apartments,  rooms  and 
houses,  shows  the  drift,  in  or  out  of  the 
city,  of  the  population,  and  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  rental  locations  and  of  rents 
asked  in  these  locations,  is  the  gauge  of 
population  movements  within  the  city 
itself. 

“The  investor  who  studies  the  real 
estate  columns  learns  actual  as  opposed 
to  theoretical  property  values.  If  a 
stranger,  he  can  judge  from  the  property 
description  and  attached  prices  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  real  estate  here  and  the 
city  from  which  he  came.  Since  property 
for  which  there  is  no  demand  is  seldom 
advertised  he  can  ^uge  by  the  extent 
of  advertising  in  various  sections  the  rela¬ 
tive  popularity  of  these  sections,  and  the 
probable  future  drift  of  resident  popula¬ 
tion. 

“So  it  is  with  the  various  sales 


columns,  particularly  autos.  The  greater 
the  volumes  of  used  car  advertising,  the 
greater  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
community.  Lack  of  demand  will  destr<^ 
such  advertising,  and  since  the  used  car 
market  lies  amongst  those  of  limited  in¬ 
come,  the  activity  of  that  market  is  one 
of  the  surest  signs  of  a  generally  thriving 
community. 

“The  man  who  would  for  any  reason 
know  his  city  intimately  from  day  to 
day,  should  devote  a  part  of  every  day 
to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  classified 
section  of  his  leading  metropolitan  daily.” 


Aberdeen  Papers  Win  Libel  Suit 

The  American  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 
Morning  American  and  Evening  News, 
E.  P.  Neill,  business  manager,  and  J. 
H.  McKeever,  managing  editor,  were 
exonerated  of  the  charge  of  libel  brought 
by  Mrs.  Loretta  M.  Bell  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Aberdeen,  November  20.  Mrs. 
Bell  had  sued  for  $30,0(X)  images  for 
a  story  published  in  the  News  on  June 
10,  1920,  of  the  arrest  of  a  man 
and  woman,  one  found  in  a  room 
of  the  lodging  house,  which  she  kept  at 
that  time,  and  the  other  in  an  adjacent 
room.  The  jury  found  for  the  defend¬ 
ants  with  a  single  vote. 


Ludlow  to  Australia 

The  Ludlow  Typograph  Company  has 
sold  the  Brisbane  Newspaper  Company, 
Ltd.,  Brisbane.  Australia,  publishers  of 
the  Brisbane  Courier,  the  Evening  Ob¬ 
server,  and  six  weekly  newspapers,  a 
Ludlow  machine. 


The  Ludlow 

Escapes  All  Matrix  Limitations 


^'Keyboard  compo¬ 
sition  is  not  adapted 
to  big  tvpefaces/* 
exclaimed  composing 
room  machinist  re¬ 
cently.  **The  big 
matrices  cause  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties. 
The  guides,  for  m- 
stance,  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  bat¬ 
tered  by  these  big, 
heavy  mats,  and  I 
can’t  seem  to  keep 
them  tn  order.  You 
don’t  lay  bricks  by 
keyboard.** 


Hand  setting  frees  Ludlow  matrices 
from  all  mechanical  limitations. 
Ludlow  matrices  do  not  have  to  slide 
through  metal  channels.  The  ears  do 
not  wear,  nor  do  heavy  matrices  hit  with 
damaging  impact.  This  permits  of  great¬ 
er  size  and  weight.  Bold  and  extended 
faces  in  big  sizes  are  entirely  practical. 

Undistorted  Facet  in  Large  at  Well  at 


Small 

Big  matrices,  42,  48  and 
60  point,  are  quite  out 
of  range  of  keyboard 
machines,  designed  for 
straight  runs  of  body  mat¬ 
ter  in  small  sizes.  The 
Ludlow  provides  them,  and 
hand  setting  permits  their 
use. 

Bold  and  Extended 
faces,  even  in  the  smaller 
sizes — 24,  30  and  36  point 
— require  heavy  matrices 
which,  on  keyboard  ma¬ 
chines,  cause  mechanical 
difficulties.  Ludlow  ma¬ 
trices  are  composed  by 
hand.  This  permits  them 
to  be  as  big  and  heavy  as 
necessary — and  they  are ! 

Undistorted  Italic — 
slanting  letters  on  square 
bodies  have  worried  de¬ 
signers,  tj'pefounders  and 
printers  since  italic  was 
first  invented.  Foundry 
types  alone  could  approach 
the  ideal,  and  then  only  by 


Sizes 

distorting  the  faces  and  re¬ 
sort  in  g  to  overhanging 
kerns,  which  break  off  on 
the  press. 

Matrices  slant  with  let. 
ters — Ludlow  italic  letters 
do  not  conform  to  square 
bodies.  The  matrices  are 
cut  at  an  angle  of  17  de¬ 
grees.  They  actually  slant 
this  much  as  composed  in 
the  stick.  The  whole  line 
of  full-kerning,  close-fit¬ 
ting  italic  is  then  cast  on 
one  unbreakable  slug. 

Utmost  freedom  of  de¬ 
sign  in  typefaces  is  desir¬ 
able  for  display  compo¬ 
sition.  With  Ludlow 
matrices,  for  hand  setting, 
freedom  of  design  is  en¬ 
tirely  practicable.  It  is 
this  freedom  of  design 
which  causes  a  Ludlow-set 
advertisement  to  contrast 
favorably  with  all  sur¬ 
rounding  typography. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

Ejitern  Office:  World  Building,  New  York  City 
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Every  Newspaper  a  Top~Notcher 

I  N 

Pennsylvania 


Every  manufacturer  knows  the  value  of  a  Top-notcher  salesman. 

Every  newspaper  in  this  Pennsylvania  list  is  a  Top-notcher. 

They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  each  covering  its  own  particular 
field  in  its  own  compelling  way. 

The  list  as  a  whole  practically  covers  the  whole  state. 

Top-Notch  newspapers  in  a  Top-Notch  state  is  an  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination. 

It  recognizes  no  boundaries,  no  limit  to  possibilities.  National  ad¬ 
vertisers,  national  manufacturers,  who  would  expand,  open  up  new 
trade  or  increase  the  volume  of  trade  already  established  will  find 
this  combination  a  potential  force,  masterful  in  its  achievement 
leading  steadily  up  to  the  goal  of  expectation. 

Cultivate  this  market  through  these  Top-Notch  Newspapers. 


GETS  RESULTS  =^== 

Circnla* 

tioa 

Pittaburili  Dispatcli . (S)  63.767 

fl^ottstowa  Leigmr . (E)  1,684 

***Pott«Till«  Republican  . (E)  11,234 

Scranton  Republican . (M)  32,180 

fScranton  Timaa  . (E)  37,148 

••*Sbaron  HeraM . (E)  8,002 

tSunbury  Daily  Item . (E)  4,109 

***Wan«n  Timea-Mirror . (EAM)  8,086 

*** Washington  Obaerrer  and 

Reporter  . (M&E)  15,553 

tWest  Cheater  Local  News . (E)  10,768 

**V^ilkes-Barre  Tunes-Loader _ (E)  22,061 

tYork  Dispatch  . (E)  16,726 

tYork  Gaaette  and  Daily . (M)  16,452 


2,800  10,000 


lines 

Bnas 

.22 

.18 

.014 

.014 

.088 

.08 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.021 

.021 

.021 

.018 

.036 

.036 

.06 

.08 

.03 

.03 

.08 

.05 

.048 

.048 

.048 

.048 

A  LIST  THAT 


Circula* 

2,500 

10,000 

**  •Allentown  CaU  . 

. . .  (M) 

tioa 

28,009 

lines 

.09 

lines 

.09 

•••Allentown  CaU . 

....(S) 

18,118 

.09 

.09 

tBethlebem  Globe  . 

. . . . (E) 

8,828 

.04 

.04 

fBloomsburg  Press . 

. . .  (M) 

6,507 

.029 

.029 

•••Chester  Times  &  RepubUcan 

.(M&E) 

14,331 

.068 

.08 

tCoatesrUle  Record . 

....(E) 

5,369 

.0214 

.0214 

fConneUsTille  Courier . . 

. . . .  (E) 

6,103 

.0179 

.0179 

•••Easton  Express . 

. . . .  (E) 

17,241 

.05 

.05 

•Easton  Free  Press . 

....(E) 

12,147 

.05 

.08 

•••Erie  Tunes  . 

. . . .  (E) 

27,648 

.08 

.08 

•••Harrisburg  Telegraph . 

....(E) 

39,478 

.095 

.098 

•••Lancaster  Intelligencer  and 
Journal  . 

News* 

.(MAE) 

21,689 

.08 

.08 

toil  City  Derrick . 

, . . .  (M) 

6,427 

.04 

.038 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch . 

,...(M) 

84,541 

.17 

.15 

Goremment  StateuMnts,  April  1,  1922. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  Aptil  1,  1922. 
***A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  October  1,  1922. 
tGoremment  Stateamat,  October  1,  1922. 

**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  3  mos.  to  Sept.  30,  1922. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2,  1922 


LEADING  THE  UST 

In  a  city  and  nation  where  class  circula¬ 
tion  means  everything,  where  American 
advertisers  in  the  ordinary  newspaper 
buy  waste  circulation  among  Japanese 
whose  purchasing  power  is  low,  The  Jiji 
Shimpo  leads  all.  With  a  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  rate  of  Yl.lO,  The  Jiji  is  the 
highest-priced  newspaper  in  Japan. 


THE  JIJI  SHIMPO 


Is  the  newspaper  of  prosperous,  ambi¬ 
tious  Japan — a  young  nation,  newly-en¬ 
dowed  with  means  for  enjoying  the 
goods  of  the  West.  Her  most  progres¬ 
sive  sons  and  daughters,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  America  and  all  America  has  to 
give  Japan,  read  The  Jiji  Shimpo.  Not 
only  on  account  of  its  superior  presenta¬ 
tion  of  domestic  and  foreign  news,  but 
because  it  carries  the  bulk  of  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  appearing  in  Japan,  The  Jiji 
is  the  favorite  of  the  class  the  American 
advertiser  must  reach. 

The  Jiji’s  New  York  representative, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Barry,  will  gladly  discuss  the 
*  opportunities  of  the  Japanese  market, 
which  he  has  studied  at  close  range. 

New  York  Office: 

JAPAN  ADVERTISER  SUITE 
Eqniuble  Bldg^  120  Broadway 


THE  JUl  SHIMPO 


Cablea: 
“Jiji  Tokyo" 
Bontley  Code 


TOKYO,  JAPAN 

Edition* 


**ln  Japan,  the  Buyers  Read  the  JijC* 


LLOYD  -  GEORGE  SIGNS 
FOR  NEWS  SERIES 


United  Feature*  Syndicate  Get*  Worid 
Right* — London  Chronicle  Tho*e 
For  the  Briti*h  l*le* — Will 
Run  for  Oeer  a  Year 


David  Lloyd-George  November  24 
signed  contracts  for  a  series  of  30  ar¬ 
ticles  on  present-day  world  conditions, 
publication  of  which  will  begin  Decem¬ 
ber  9  and  continue  for  over  a  year.  One 
of  these  contracts  gives  the  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  the  rights  to  the  former 
Prime  ^linister’s  articles  for  the  World 
outside  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  othci 
gives  the  London  Chronicle  these  par¬ 
ticular  rights. 

Under  these  contracts  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  will  write  signed  articles  of  from 
1,500  to  2,000  words.  The  first  six  of 
these  will  be  issued  at  rate  of  one  a 
week  and  after  that  they  will  be  written 
semi-monthly. 

The  first  of  the  Lloyd-George  articles 
will  be  a  reply  by  him  to  the  speeches 
that  Clemenceau  haS  been  making  in  the 
United  States.  To  that  end  about  3,000 
words  from  the  Clemenceau  speeches 
have  already  been  cabled  to  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  in  London.  Later  in  the  series 
he  will  discuss  such  subjects  as  the 
British  War  Debt  to  the  United  states, 
the  Irish  Free  State  Treaty,  the  So¬ 
cialist  Menace,  Prohibition  Relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  England 
and  the  Turkish  Treaty. 


EASTMENT  BACK  FROM  ABROAD 


McClure  Syndicate  Officer  Bring*  Con¬ 
tract*  With  Engli*h  Author* 

P.  C.  Eastment,  vice-president  of  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  has  just 
returned  from  a  seven  weeks’  trip  to 
England,  bringing  back  contracts  with 
prominent  English  authors,  including  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Philip  Gibbs, 
William  LeQueux,  John  Goodwin,  Ruby 
M.  Ayres,  Temple  Thurston  and  Rad- 
clifle  Holmes. 

Mr.  Eastment  reports  that  conditions 
in  England  are  very  nearly  normal.  Un¬ 
employment  was  much  less  in  evidence 
than  on  his  former  visit,  a  year  ago,  and 
the  British  people  assume,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  will  pay  their  war 
debts  to  the  United  States,  although 
they  probably  never  get  a  penny  of  their 
loans  to  France,  Italy  and  Russia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Eiastment.  He  also  found 
keen  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British 
people  for  the  closest  possible  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  American  people  both  in 
political  and  commercial  affairs. 


CIRCULATION  SHIFTS  IN  N.  Y. 


American  New*  Company  Di*tril>ute* 
All  Engliak  Language  A.  M.  Papers 

The  American  News  Company  and  its 
subsidiaries  on  December  4  take  over  all 
city  circulation  of  the  New  York  English 
language  morning  papers,  as  a  part  of  the 
rezoning  plan  of  tlK  publishers  to  elimin¬ 
ate  expensive  duplication  of  delivery.  The 
Metropolitan  News  Company,  which  has 
handl^  the  English  language  morning 
papers  for  a  number  of  years  in  sections 
where  this  company  has  delivered  a  heavy 
volume  of  foreign  language  newspapers, 
has  turned  over  its  route  lists  on  the 
English  language  dailies  to  their  publish¬ 
ers  and  they  have  been  assigned  to  the 
American  News  Company. 

The  latter  will  make  deliveries  in  all 
parts  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Queens 
and  all  of  Brooklyn,  except  Brownsville, 
Ridgewood,  Cypress  Hills  and  Coney 
Island,  outlying  sections  where  delivery 
is  in  the  hands  of  independent  companies. 

Delivery  of  II  Progreso,  II  Popolo  and 
the  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Company  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Cotfipany,  and  it  is  reported 
also  that  the  number  of  papers  added  to 
the  Metropolitan’s  delivery  by  this  trans¬ 
fer  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  Eng¬ 


lish-language  circulation,  which  has _ 

turned  over  to  the  American  News'cJJr 
pany. 


DROPS  N.  Y.  AMERICAN  SECTION 


Heart’*  Syracu*e  Sunday  Paper 
Printing  Own  Product 


The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  .\iik, 
ican,  which  has  been  sold  in  c(  imbinati 
with  the  New  York  Sunday  America 
for  ten  cents,  will  appear  Decembs 


as  a  local  Sunday  paper.  The  captxatddph 


of  the  various  feature  and  news 


cctuiv 

will  appear  as  Syracuse  Sunday  .\ia^ 
ican  and  all  of  the  type-setting 
printing  will  be  done  in  the  local  p| 
except  the  colored  comic  part. 


F.  J.  McCarthy,  managing  editor 
le  New  York  Sunday  American, 


the  New  York  Sunday  American,  ii  i 
Syracuse  acting  in  a  supCTvisory  '^apadA^^ 


as  managing  editor  prior  to  the 


ifKk. 


issue  of  the  local  paper.  New  eqnipi 
ment  has  been  ordered  for  handling 
Syracuse  Sunday  American  principi^E 
for  the  cut  department,  already  funcli^^ 
ing.  A  new  press  has  been  ordered ; 
it  is  expected  the  addition  to  the  pre 
building  will  be  started  soon. 

Celebration  of  the  start  of  the  !lventn®4  Me 
Telegram  and  Sunday  American, 
beginning  their  third  month  of  openJTwis 
tion,  will  be  in  the  form  of  the  iin 
annual  banquet,  December  11. 


CHIVERS  GOES  TO  ATLANTA 


Named  General  Manager  of 


.  t 
T. 


and  Sunday  American 

A.  B.  Chivers  has  gone  to  .Atlanta 
general  manager  of  the  Georgian 


Sunday  American,  it  was  learned  at 
Hearst  newspaper  headquarters  in  Ned 


York  this  week.  No  other  changes  lut&Aicr 


been  made  in  the  Georgian  organizai 


Mr.  Chivers  has  been  for  the  past  ihn#*  •” 


years  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  S. 

Koppe  &  Co.,  representing  South  Amena^m 
can  newspapers  in  New  York,  and  he  Yorl 
tains  his  interest  in  that  business.  Predp,!,*!^ 
ously  for  five  years  he  had  been  busine^ 
manager  of  the  New  York  Globe 
before  that  he  was  business  and  advetbjB^,*£ 
ing  manager  of  the  Cleveland  News,btiiir^ 
ness  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
and  for  ten  years  was  advertising 
ager  of  the  New  Orleans  Item. 


N.  J.  Association  Board  Med* 


The  executive  board  of  the  New  JeriArti^in 
Press  Association  met  in  Jersey  Ci^  N^inivaj 
vember  20.  Among  the  business  ti 


acted  was  the  appointment  of  a  legislatiw*™’'” 
committee,  a  committee  on  the  mid-jTiJliri«» 
meeting  and  a  committee  to  confer 
faculty  of  Rutgers  College  u^n  theflj"  ’’ 
tablishment  of  a  school  of  journalag’^y 
Ralph  E.  Prugh,  the  Lake  HopatcosJ^jjj^^ 
Breese,  was  elected  a  member. 


To  GiTB  Newspaper  Short  Com** 


The  School  of  Journalism,  Univ( 
of  Wisconsin,  will  give  a  three-day  i 
paper  short  course  February  1,  2  an! 
The  Wisconsin  Press  Association 
meet  at  the  same  time.  It  is  upon 
request  of  the  association  that  the 
which  will  feature  the  weekly  paper, 
be  held. 
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Press  Gallery  Elects 

The  Press  Gallery  of  Montreal  ( 

Hall,  at  a  recent  meeting,  elected  the  l_ 
lowing  officers :  President,  George  Uep. 
rence,  the  Herald;  vice-president, 

Parrott,  Le  Devoir ;  secretary,  H.  M^Jfcvard, 
Le  Canada;  committee,  T.  Lonargan,^ 
Gazette ;  R.  H.  Parson,  the  Star;  ■ 
Rodier,  La  Press,  and  A.  H.  Lefeve,! 
Patrie. 


British  United  Pre**  IncorporatdJ 


The  British  United  Press,  .• 
a  capital  of  $50,000,  was  incorporaw| 
Montreal  last  week. 


Get*  Three  Machine* 

The  Daytona  (Fla.)  Morning  J 
is  installing  a  new  three-magazine 
casting  machine  to  its  battery. 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Harry  C  MIrfcaala  CoaipaMir.  113  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue.  New  York.  Making  up  list  for 
Devoe  ft  Raynoids. 


I  Mitchall-FauBt  ft  Co.^  7  South  Dearborn 
—  I  street,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be  copy  lor 

L.  Allen,  15  East  26th  street.  New  Armour  Grain  Company,  Chicago. 

Will  make  up  lists  in  December  for  Moser  ft  Cothw,  Paul  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

forter  Chemical  Company,  manufacturers  Using  20  lines,  42  times  in  farm  papers  for 


ilKational  toys. 

Wallis  Armstrong,  16th  and  Locust 


American  Separator  Company. 
Pattersosi-Andresa  Company, 


WallU  Armstrong,  16th  and  Locust  Pattemon-Andresa  Cosnpasiy,  1  Madison 
Philadelphia.  Using  1  page  for  the  avenue.  New  York.  Using  a»  inches  m  one 
'  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  Year  for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 


Philip  Ritter  rompany, 

nr  A  Cbeshiiii  "“*•  York-  Planning  spring  campaign 

^  fhe^LltiJ^rv  K«st^’*“‘  S^rin^el^  M^Ls..*  publishe'rTS 

Ibies  copy  for  the  Literary  Digest.  International  Dictionary.. 

,  Inc.,  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Roberta  Jk  MacAvin^t*.  30  North  Dearborn 
has  accounts  of  the  Yellow  Cab  street,  Chicago.  Orders  have  been  sent  out 
y,  the  Gidf  and  Southern  Steamship  to  various  newspapers  for  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
y,  the  Union  Indemnity  Insurance  Co.,  on  Arrow  Collars.  Papers  in  metropolitan 
,  and  the  Business  Men*s  Racing  cities  receiving  schedules  for  additional  space 
i<rn,  all  of  New  Orleans.  on  large  copy.  Orders  also  issued  to  large 

•  AW.  m  .AW  w  .  newspapers  for  holiday  advertising  of 

Duratine  A  Osborn,^  25  West  45th  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company  and  orders 
rv\  York.  I  sing  20  inches,  3  times  being  issued  frequently  for  the  Banner  Tailor- 
aeek,  for  U-Need-A-Biscuit  Bread.  ing  and  Park  Tailoring  advertising. 

L.  Brann,  11  East  43rd  street.  New  Snitxler  Warner  Company.  225  North  Mich- 
Using  half  page.  3  and  5  times  for  igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Orders  and  contracts 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  ffoing  out  on  the  Kepec  Comnany  to  Southern 

newspapers.  Making  5,000  line  contracts  for 
t'Kuhn  Co.,  39  South  LaSalle  street,  R.  L.  Watkins. 


INyiy,  185  Madison  ave- 
anning  spring  campaign 


Placing  some  institutional  copy  on 


Srxtm,  CoT.  S.noo-linf  contracts  in'  tmM  ^  West^  South 

j  Templc,  Salt  Lake  (.  ity.  have  received  a  con- 

d  Metropolitan  papers.  Physico-Chemical  Labora- 

Ison  Cbraman  ft  Co.,  1127  Pine  street.  -  P“‘  ®". »  "wspaper  and 

Louis.  Making  2S00  line  contracts  for  '.“f’P*'*'."  *"  ““ 

Remedy.  Using  28  lines.  21  times  little  later  the  company  wi  l  ex- 

the  William  H.  Muller  Company.  campaign  dl  over  Ae  West  ami 

'  nnally  make  it  national.  The  company  s 

Htnrn  Con*  Advertteing  Agency.  Tribune  Saline 

iJew  York.  Using  2  full  columns,  4  •?  *"<•«  Sal  Normal  to  the  profes- 

for  the  Empire  Home  Builders’  Asso-  *”**• 

_  Stenrart-Davfs  Advcs-liaing  Agency,  400 
,  .  .  ,  ,  .  ...  North  Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Using 

Advert^g  Age.^,  Masonic  jSO  lines,  once  for  United  Profit  Sharing 

Chicago.  Will  handle  advertising  for  Corooration 
T.  Ryerson  &  Co.,  on  their  80th  an- 

y.  Tkkreaher  Service  Advartiaing,  136  Liberty 

street.  New  York.  Putting  out  full  page 
aid  A  Co.,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chica^^.  Christmas  copy  for  Colgate  &  Co. 
m  li^nes,  6  times  for  Firestone  Tire  Dudley  Walker  ft  Os,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
niber  Company.  Chicago.  Making  yearly  contracts  for  the 

S...V  ajv.rM.it,.  UjuLumm  Ij>uisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. 


336  lines,  6  times  for  Firestone  Tire 
bbber  Company. 

^Arcy  Advertising  Company,  Intema- 

Ijfe  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Will  make  up  Western  Advertiaing  Agency,  506  Baker 
m  I^ccmber  for  the  Brascoiite  Com-  Block.  Racine,  Wis.  Will  make  up  lUu  in 

St.  Ixiuis.  Drcember  for  the  W'iscoosin  Electric  Com- 

pany. 

L.  Dyer  CotnfMny,  42  Broadway, 

York.  Will  make  up  lists  in  Decemb^  Jamea  T.  Wctbarald  Advartiaing  Agaocy, 
the  Allen  A.  Company,  manufacturers  142  Berkeley  street,  ^ston.  Using  lOUO 

LUen  A  hosiery  and  underwear.  inches  in  one  year  for  Lydia  E.  Pinkham. 


I  Alien  A  hosiery  and  underwear. 

7-HaiUy  Advertia'ng  ComiMuiy,  11 
had  avenue,  Kansas  City.  Will  m^e  v 
in  December  for  the  Nonspi  Company. 


Williama  A  Camnyagham,  6  North  Micht- 
jan  avenue,  Chicago.  Making  contracts  for 
Cornell  Wood  Products. 


t  Frank  Comply,  332  South  I^aSalle  Zinmar-lCellar,  Inc.,  Kresge  Bldg.,  De- 
t.  Chicago.  Placing  3,000  1ine  contracts  troit.  Will  make  up  lists  in  December  for 
Graynie  Corporation,  auto  accessories,  in  the  Bower  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Detroit, 
irw  metropolitan  cities  where  they  can  Mich. 

-rf  distributors.  Has  account  of  the  Per-  -  -  _  -  - 

:  Carbon  Remover  Corrxyration.  manufac- 

of  Perfect  Carbon  Remover.  WUl  use  WANT  PERMANENT  RECEIVER 

Mf-v^rs  throughout  the  country  in  national  _ 

lertisini?  campaign. 

civd  K.  Frowert  Compuy.  151  W*»f  Req««»t  Follow*  DucliArgo  of  Lonsing 
itreet.  New  York.  V»ing  full  pagw  in  C«piUl-N*w*’  Temporary  Receiyar 
•^avure  sections  for  (>oty  Perfumene. 

,  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  South  Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital  NcwS 


WANT  PERMANENT  RECEIVER 


ivd  K.  Frowert  Company,  151  Wt»t  Req««»t  Follow*  Ducharge  of  Lan*ing 
Itreet,  New  York.  Using  full  pag«  in  Capital-New*’  Temporary  Receiyar 
'“"avure  sections  for  (>oty  Perfumene. 

,  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  South  Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital  NcwS 

h  avenue.  Chicago.  Using  34  lines,  may  not  be  returned  to  the  stockholders 
for  A.  U  Rice.  although  Donald  C.  Call,  temporary  re- 

Sftitr-Cien  Buck  Conmany,  1627  Locust  cciver  for  the  paper,  was  discharg^  by 
t.  Louis.  Making  50110  line  contracu  Circuit  Judge  Leland  W.  Carr,  sitting  in 
\»lier  &  Spies  Milling  Company.  Lansing  on  November  17,  and  given  a 

iresa,  Fulton,  Ctainiagfaam  Company,  Free  week  in  which  to  prepare  a  report  before 

Z  fii''t’he^src?iih*(>^pan“.  ‘O 

ers,  for  on  next  day  Gov.  Albert  E. 
^****^^?***^®*^?  Compwiy,  p9  Tnbune  Sleeper,  one  of  the  prominent  stockhold- 

m*,  Chicago.  Issuing  general  order*  and  _ ‘  j  u-  i.  • 

-.ts  on  Gwge  H.  Mayr  and  Dr.  New-  and  a  paper  company  which  IS  one 

of  the  largest  creditors,  hied  a  petition 
Ch  AihrvtWng  Agency,  400  North  the  Federal  Court  at  Detroit  to  have 
Iran  avenue,  Chicago.  Using  Chicago  a  permanent  receiver  appointed.  This 
on  new  style  of  copy  of  Encyclopedia  petition  has  not  as  yet  been  heard  before 

Judge  Tuttle. 

M  ft  Emory,  Graphic  Art*  Bldg.,  R>rt-  The  temporary  receivership  was  ap- 
iticu''  parentlv  successful,  the  revenues  of  the 

.  „  paper  having  exceeded  the  current  run- 

^  Makllf^^’lisS^fo^'^h’^  "'"8  exposes  for  the  of  more  than 

Piiton  Ring  Conmany,  Richmond.  Ind.,  two  months  during  which  Mr.  Call  was 
I--1  of  Richmond  Electrically  Hammered  in  charge  of  affairs. 

Just  what  will  become  of  the  news- 
>M  Jonm*  Conmny.  14  East  Jackson  paper  if  it  is  turned  back  to  the  Stock- 
srd,  Chicago.  Orders  ^d  contracts  go-  holders  is  problematical,  as  Charles  N. 
out  genera  y  on  r.  i  ox.  Halsted,  president  and  general  manager 

of  the  State  Journal,  the  rival  afternoon 
rijt  Pha™aci  "clSnp^iSy!  sr^LoiIu^  daily,  is  understood  to  have  purchased 
suficturcrs  of  Liiterine.  control  of  the  Stock.  Other  prominent 

F.  Logm.  Comply,  332  Wh  ‘ocal  Stockholders  are:  Alton  J  Hager 
M,an  avenue,  Chicago.  Ex^^t  to  issue  V\  illiam  Hrogan,  Claude  Cady,  and 
tkmal  schedules  for  New  York  Central  Charles  Hayden, 
poad  Company  on  the  Royal  Palm  special.  _ _ 


•d  ft  Thomas,  400  North  Michigan  avenue, 
4*0.  Issuing  orders  and  contracts  on 
“wick.Balke  Phonograph. 


Made  Account  Executire 


"■w.cK.ua.xe  rnonograpn.  ^  Allerton,  who  for  the  past  two 

timkin  AdvartMing  Company,  5  ^th  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  advertis- 
U  ^hedul"“'in^mXry  BY^.  ‘K  Northern  El^ric  Company, 

II  , _  ,  .  ^ _ ^  .  n  has  joined  the  staft  of  the  Adver- 

^  pAtSl^ta.^jS'ou^'S^  for"  th^  t's«>K  Service  Com^ny,  Ltd.,  as  account 
3m  Institute.  executive  in  their  Montreal  office. 


Rhode  Island 

as  a  market  for 

Food  Products 


With  a  population  of  over  604,000  pros¬ 
perous  people,  concentrated  in  an  area  of  only 
1,000  square  miles,  Rhode  Island  offers  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  to  the  manufacturers  and 
producers  of  food  products.  Statistics  show 
that  97%  of  the  population  is  urbah  and  only 
3%  is  rural,  so  that  practically  every  family 
procures  all  its  food  products  from  one  of 
the  1,807  retail  grocery  or  delicatessen  stores 
in  the  State.  These  stores  in  turn  are  served 
by  22  wholesale  grocers  and  25  produce  deal¬ 
ers,  with  Providence  as  the  distributing  centre. 

What  about  YOUR  brand?  How  does  it  rank  in 
this  field  and  what  are  you  doing  to  push  it?  A 
carefully  determined  merchandising  plan,  together 
with  a  strong,  consistent  advertising  campaign  in 
Rhode  Island’s  great  newspapers 

The  Providence  Journal 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

will  materially  increase  your  sales  in  this  com¬ 
munity. 

These  papers  have  built,  through  rigid  supervi¬ 
sion  of  advertising  columns  as  well  as  the  high  char¬ 
acter  of  editorial  and  news  pages,  a  reader  confidence 
and  influence  that  makes  them  valuable  mediums  for 
manufacturers  who  seek  good  company  and  a  friend¬ 
ly  welcome  in  nearly  every  worth  while  home  in 
the  state. 

Providence  Journal  Co. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Repre*entative* 

CHAS.  R  EDDY  Co. 

New  York  Bo*ton  Ckkaco 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Pacific  Coa*t  Rapreaantatiyoa — San  Franciaco— Lo*  Angda* 
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ROGERS’  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AN  ADDITION 
TO  SPARSE  LITERATURE  ON  CARTOONS 

'*A  World  Worth  While”  Is  a  Companion  Volume  to  Paine’s  Life 
of  Nast — Ethical  Codes  of  Press  Compiled  by  Prof. 
Myers — Smaller  Books  of  Value  Appear 

By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

Director,  DepartmcDt  of  Journalism,  New  York  University. 


■p’OR  several  years  I  have  been  collect- 
ing  books  on  journalism.  As  I  glance 
at  my  shelves,  I  see  numerous  volumes 
recording  the  lives  of  those  newspaper 
workers  wlx>  achieved  fame  through  their 
editorials.  But  where  are  volumes  that 
give  the  life  history  of  those  who  com- 


New  York,  and  Connecticut,  in  which 
states  Holt  at  one  time  or  another  pub¬ 
lished  newspapers. 

Next  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  possibly 
John  Holt  was  the  most  important  figure 
in  journalism  during  the  Colonial  period. 
On  page  18  of  the  pamphlet  is  found  an 
inventory  of  Holt's  plant — worth  about 
$1,000.  Those  were  the  good  old  days. 

Attention  was  called  to  Holt  in  a  series 
of  articles  which  I  wrote  several  years 
ago  for  Editor  &  Publisher  on  “The 
Growth  and  Development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers.” 


R^ardless  of  politics,  practically  every 
publisher  “will  read  with  interest,”  and 
in  some  instances,  “point  with  pride”  to 
the  creed  by  President  Harding.  The 
last  paragraph  of  his  creed  reads:  “1 
want  my  paper  (the  Marion  Star)  to  be 
so  conducted  that  it  can  go  into  any  home 
^sed  the  wordless  ^itorials  (cartoons)  ?  without  destroying  the  innocence  of  any 
The  striking  exception  is  “The  Life  of  child.”  Almost  as  interesting  is  the  news 
Thomas  Nast,”  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  creed  set  forth  by  William  Allen  White 
(Harper  &  Bros.).  In  the  days  when  I  of  the  Emporia  Gazette, 
edited  Judge,  the  artists  used  to  tell  me  The  pamphlet  may  be  obuined  free, 
that  the  mantle  of  Nast  had  fallen  upon  upon  application  to  Mr.  Myers,  Depart- 
W.  A.  Rogers.  Beyond  the  permissibility  ment  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
of  doubt,  Nast  and  Rogers  are  of  the  sity,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
same  school  of  cartooning.  *  *  * 

Consequently,  “A  World  Worth  While,”  A  TIP  worth  taking  is  to  drop  a  note  l^^ierest  notThut  thev 
by  W.  A.  Rogers  (Harper  &  Bros.),  is  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  tjg  called  strictly  sp 
welcomed  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  request  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  “It’s  the  "  . 

Nast  book.  By  means  of  this  volume  Way  It’s  Written,”  by  Henry  J.  Smith, 
the  old-timers  in  the  newspaper  office  This  booklet  is  a  collection  of  notes  on 
will  Hve  over  the  past  in  a  sort^  of  Indian  the  literary  equipment  of  a  newspaper 

man.  A  New  York  journalist  recently 
Just  as  said  of  this  excellent  pamphlet  that  “It 
is  the  best  brief  ration  of  advise  to  news¬ 
paper  men  in  all  the  journalistic  bill  of 
fare  which  the  writer  has  tasted.”  He 

-  —  .  .  ■  commends  especially  that  rare  piece  of  .  j  •  t.  a 

with  the  exception  of  the  frontispiece-— a  news  writing  to  be  found  in  the  dispatch  World  does  not  Mndmen/e  the  stuff  on 
drawing  of  W.  A.  Rogers  by  Joseph  St.  sent  by  the  Associated  Press  correspon-  J^^^ket  of  his  took.  Overset.  ^  In 
Amand.  By  way  of  goro  measure,  dents  in  the  Volga  famine  area  of  Russia.  column  he  recently  inserted  this  item ; 

Broth  Tarkington  has  contribut^  an  in-  js  commended  for  its  simplicity,  its 
j  ...u:-!.  u*  vividness,  and  its  restraint.  If  space  per¬ 

mitted  it  would  be  quoted  in  full,  but  the 
reader  can  see  it  for  himself  by  sending 
for  a  copy  of  the  booklet. 

Reporters  on  metropolitan  papers  will 


summer  of  the  heart — so  full 
reminiscences  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
we  have  “wordless  editorials”  so  have 
we  “picture  interviews.”  Part  of  the 
charm  of  the  volume  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  illustrations  are  by  the  author. 


COME  of  the  stories  published  as 
part  of  the  day’s  work  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  have  been  collected,  put  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  given  the  title,  “The 
Human  Note.”  Copies  may  he  obtained 
upon  application  directed  to  the  New 
York  Herald. 

The  story  which  opens  the  pamphlet. 
“Pure  and  Unwashed  Alike  Mourn 
Gertie,”  has  already  been  reproduced  by 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  the  stories  in 
this  booklet  have  attracted  attention  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad — usually  in 
both.  These  stories  strike  the  human 
are  not  what  might 
speaking,  “sob  stuff.” 
Every  school  of  journalism  ought  to  have 
this  collection  of  stories  in  its  journalism 
laboratory. 

*  *  * 

COME  printers  overset  just  as  some 
authors  overwrite.  Evidently  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Adams,  the  “colyum”  conductor  of 
“The  Conning  Tower,”  late  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  but  now  of  the  New  York 


troduction  in  which  he  records  “aujd 
acquaintances,”  when  he  met  Rogers  in 
the  pages  of  Harper’s  Young  People. 

Like  many  other  newspaper  wor'xers, 
Rogers  was  bom  in  Ohio,  but  he  eventu¬ 


ally  came  to  New  York,  where  he  asso-  find  {his  booklet  full  of  valuable  sugges- 
ciated  himself  with  the  Daily  Graphic,  tions  in  the  technique  of  news  writii^;.  I 
which  in  a  practical  sense  conducted  a  am  willing  to  risk  all  the  reputation  I 
school  of  journalism  for_  cartoonists,  may  have  as  a  constructive  critic  of  the 
Harper’s  Weekly  at  that  time  was  the  press,  that  this  work  contains  more  real 


When  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  blurb,  on 
the  jacket  of  “Overset,”  that  “some  of  it  is 
absolutely  new,”  they  lie;  and  when  they  de¬ 
scribe  the  book,  in  an  advertisement,  as 
“prose  meant  for  but  not  used  in  The  Con¬ 
ning  Tower,”  again  they  lie.  Everything  in 
“Overset”  except  the  dedication  has  been 
printed  before,  and  most  of  it  in  Tbe  Con¬ 
ning  Tower. 

“Overset”  differs  from  other  books  by 
F.  P.  A.  in  that  it  is  made  up  entirely  of 
prose.  Among  the  satirical  items  are 


person  to  the  rath  purchase.  .\s  far  m 
are  concerned,  shop  as  late  as  you 
and  this  to  prove  to  Upton  Sinclair  that&] 
advertising  department  doesn’t  control 
not  at  all. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  sloi 
“Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early,"  „ 
something  of  a  press  concession  to 
tisers.  But  this  criticism  which 
some  grounds  for  justification,  is  the  i 
one  that  Upton  Sinclair  never  menti 
in  his  book  attacking  the  press. 

Another  item  that  especially  hits 
bull’s  eye  whether  it  be  in  the  cditoi 
room  of  the  newspaper  or  the  class 
of  the  school  of  journalism  is: 

Brown  University  and  the  Univerai 
Oregon  are  among  i.’s  of  I.  that 
banned,  as  the  headline  writers  uy, ' 
dancing.  But  the  headline,  as  any  r; 

S.  of  J.  student  knows,  should  have  <_ 
“Cheek  to  Cheek  Banned  from  CaMTi 
Coast.” 

The  opportunities  in  the  neas 
business  have  received  much  attenti^j 
late  both  in  books  and  in  magazioe  i 

cles.  F.  P.  A.  on  pages  71  and  72 ; _ 

an  important  postscript.  In  calling 
tion  to  how  the  newspaper  man  in  a  {fj 
fort  at  honesty  loses  many  friends 
He  gives  as  the  last  line  “Any  frL 
you  must  consider  as  so  much  velvet* 
The  satire  on  book  reviewing  in  i 
volume  deserves  wide  reading.  Ne 
paper  people  probably  more  than 
other  group  know  how  to  appre_ 
satire.  For  them,  “Overset,”  to  uKi 
overworked  phrase,  will  fill  a  long  f>lij 
want. 


WALTER  S.  DICKEY,  editor 
^  owner  of  the  Kansas  City  Jon 
and  the  Kansas  City  Post,  has  iv 
duced  on  heavy  coated  paper  two  reo^ 
able  cartoons.  Both  are  worth  tr 

for  the  walls  of  the  editorial  _ _ 

One  shows  Lord  Northcliffe  as  a  cob  | 
ing  after  “the  great  interview.” 

In  that  land  beyond  the  sun 
Where  the  noble  have  their  country, 
WTien  the  work  of  life  is  done. 

In  the  second  cartoon,  there  is  s 
distance  call  from  this  same  countiyl^ 
-Alexander  Graham  Bell.  In  my  cte 
room.  I  often  speak  of  the  cartoo  si  i 


foremost  illustrated  Journal  in  this  coun-  meat  and  less  stuffing  than  can  found  several  relating  to  the  press.  An  espe-  wordless  editorial  The  catToon^ 
try.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  m  any  other  similar  journalistic  menu.  cially  timely  thrust  is  the  following:  ever  that  I  have  mentioned  in  this  .H 


Mr.  Rogers  became  a  member  of  its  staff. 
Here  he  began  many  of  those  delightful 
friendships  which  are  recalled  so  de¬ 
lightfully  in  his  book  of  reminiscences. 
For  many  of  these  men  like  Mark  Twain, 
(jeorge  William  Curtis,  William  Dean 
Howells,  ^win  A.  Abbey,  and  others, 
he  gives  us  new  and  intimate  portraits. 
It  was,  however,  while  Mr.  Rogers  was 
on  the  New  York  Herald  that  he  came 
into  his  own.  These  days  are  recalled  in 
detail. 

The  book  shows  that  Mr.  Rogers  can 
write  almost  as  well  as  he  can  draw — 
what  more  can  be  said  by  way  of  praise  ? 


JOSEPH  S.  MYERS,  director  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  Ohio 
State  University,  has  compiled  an  inter¬ 
esting  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Journalis¬ 
tic  Code  of  Ethics.”  This  booklet  is  a 
collection  of  codes,  creeds,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  publishers  of  newspapers.  Es¬ 
pecially  interesting  are  the  codes  or  ^HOSE  who  are  interested  in  the 
newspapers  as  the  De-  historical  side  of  American  Journal- 


A  CONVENIENT  little  booklet  for 
editors  of  country  weeklies  and 
small  city  dailies  to  pass  out  to  corre¬ 
spondents  is  “How  and  What  to  Write 
as  News”  (Porte  Publishing  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah),  by  Carl  A.  Jet- 
tinger..  The  author  is  quite  right  when 
he  says  that  about  all  the  instruction  a 
country  editor  gives  his  correspondents 
is:  “Get  all  the  news  you  can.  Send  it 
so  it  reaches  our  office  by  Tuesday  noon. 
Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.” 
To  overcome  this  lack  of  more  specific 
instructions  is  the  purpose  of  this  booklet. 

In  the  section  entitled  “What  the  More 
Common  News  Items  Should  Contain,” 
is  listed  the  various  items  a  correspondent 
should  be  sure  to  put  into  his  story. 
Equally  important  for  the  cub  reporter  is 
the  section  headed  “What  Is  Not  News.” 


This  is  our  eighteenth  pre-Christmas  colum¬ 
nar  period.  A  gayer  and  a  wiser  man,  we 
realize  that  our  exhortations  to  an  indifferent 
universe  to  shop  early  never  aroused  one 


graph  are  wordless  poems.  A  liaitJ 
supply  of  these  reproductions  is  aviidj] 
for  distribution  to  “the  gentlemen 
press.” 


creeds  of  such 


troit  News,  Dayton  Journal,  New  York 
Globe,  Sacramento  Bee,  Tampa  Times, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger.  The  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion  in  this  collection  are  many,  but  the 
sins  of  commission  are  few. 


ism  should  send  ten  cents  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library  for  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet,  “John  Holt,  Printer  and  Post¬ 
master,”  by  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  Keeper 
of  Manuscripts.  This  booklet  has  con¬ 
siderable  interest  for  editors  in  Virginia. 


Population  67,000  Trading  Center  for  180,000 

Brockton,  Massachusetts.  The  Great  Shoe  City.  Brockton  shoes 
18,000,(X)0  people.  Paper  established  1880. 
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Printing  22,000  Daily 

Flat  Commercial  Rate* 
ets.  per  Line  91  cts.  per  lack 

Afternoon  Paper,  Sell*  for  2  cents 
Averages  nearly  2  pages  of  want 
advertisements 


THIS  IS  THE  SCOTT 

DOUBLE-SEXTUPLE 

“MULTI-UNIT”  PRESS 


The  NEWARK  NEWS 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Eugene  W.  Farrell,  Manager 

have  operated  this  Double  Sextuple  Multi-Unit  Press  for  many 
years  and  a  visit  to  their  plant  which  is  only  thirty  minutes  from 
Broadway  will  enable  you  to  inspect  the  finest  newspaper  press 
ever  built. 

We  Are  Here  To  Serve  You. 

Patented  &  Manufactured  By 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

1441  Monadnock  Block  1457  Broadway,  at  42d  Street 
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MEANS  JUST  WHA  T  IT  SA  YS 


OHIO  FIRST 

First  as  a  market  for  the  goods  that  are  First  in  their  class. 

National  advertisers  who  have  tested  the  State  of  Ohio  by  tryout 
campaigns  have  determined  that  results  have  been  quick  and  sure. 

Therefore,  the  fundament  of  this  slogan  “  OHIO  FIRST  ”  is 
substantial. 

Here  annual  crop  and  live  stock  values  exceed 

$904,000,000 

and  annual  manufactures 

$5,100,000,000 

In  other  words  for  about  the  minimum  cost  you  can  reach  a  most 
opulent  territory  with  strong  newspaper  advertising.  Ohio  people 
are  great  readers  of  home  papers,  which  influence  them  in  their 
purchases.  This  list  of  Ohio  daily  newspapers  hits  home.  They 
go  home  with,  home  news  to  home  people — people  who  have  homes 
to  maintain. 

Start  in  this  selected  list: 
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2.500 

10,000 

tion 

Unas 

Unas 

'  *  Akron  Baacon  Journal . 

..(E) 

35,785 

.10 

.10 

'*  Akron  Tina*  . 

..(E) 

21,416 

.06 

.06 

'*  Akron  Sunday  Timaa . 

..(S) 

21,439 

.07 

.07 

tBallafontaina  Ezaminar . 

..(E) 

4,536 

.0179 

.0179 

tCincinnati  Enquirar  . 

MAS) 

72,270 

.17-.35 

.17-.35 

fCoIumbus  Dispatch . 

..(E) 

75,116 

.15 

.14 

Columbus  Dispatch . 

..(S) 

74,654 

.15 

.14 

Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Journal 

..(M) 

50,124 

.12 

.12 

Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Journal 

..(S) 

29,206 

.12 

.12 

fConneaut  News  Herald  . . 

..(E) 

3,103 

.0179 

.0179 

tDorar  Daily  Reporter . 

..(E) 

4,537 

.02 

.02 

flronton  Irontonian . 

..(M) 

3,170 

.0179 

.0179 

tKanton  Democrat . 

...(E) 

2,400 

.014 

.014 
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•Lima  Naws  and  Timas  Damac't  (EdkS) 

16,083 

.07 

.OB 

*Lima  Rapnblican-Caastta  . . . 

..(MAS) 

10,270 

.03B 

.OOB 

f  Middletown  Journal . . 

. (E) 

5,117 

.025 

.025 

fNawark  American-Tribuna 

. (E) 

6,890 

.025 

.025 

fPortsmoutb  Sun  and  Timas. . . 

..(MAE) 

16,481 

.06 

.06 

tPortsmoutb  Sun-Timas . 

. (S) 

11,140 

.04 

.04 

tStaubanaUla  Gaiatta . 

. (E) 

4,952 

.028 

.028 

••Toledo  Blade . 

. (E) 

100,317 

.27 

.25 

tToronto  Tribune  . 

. (E) 

1,096 

.011 

.011 

••Younpstown  Vindicator  ... 

. (E) 

24,787 

.07 

.07 

••Youngstown  Vindicator  ... 

. (S) 

24,351 

.07 

.07 

GoTenunant  Statemant,  April  1,  1922. 

“A.  B.  C.  Pvblitbar’a  Stetamaat,  April  1,  1922. 
**A.  B.  C.  PubUakar'a  Stetamant,  Octobar  1,  1922. 
tGoTammaiit  Statamant,  Octobar  1,  1922. 
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INTERT 


TREATING  CARRIERS  TO  STATE  dent  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer. 

ica,  from  the  Majestic,  upon  which 

TRIPS  POPULAR  IN  THE  WEST  »  rem™ng  Europe,  1.4, 


KNICK[R60CK[R  PRESS 

(Mornins  and  Sunday) 
and 

ALBANY  EVENING  NEWS 


ONE  BIG  MARKET 
Albany.  Troy.  Schenectady 

AND 

The  Capitol  District 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

John  M.  Brcnham  Co. 

An  Accounting 
and 

Federal  Tax  Service 
for  Publishers 

•References  on 
Application 


CLIFFORD  YEWDALL 

33  WmI  42aJ  Straot 
NatrYMliCitr 
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Boys  Who  Get  and  Hold  New  Subscribers  Rewarded  by  Four 
Days  of  Sport  and  a  Visit  to  the  Big  Town — Service  to 
Readers  Attending  Fairs  Also  Proved  Good 


is  returning  from  Europe.  It  was 
ceived  by  the  company’s  station 
Chatham,  Mass. 


«««  «  w  me  DIR  i  own— an  WFAA.  the  radio  broadcasting 

Readers  Attending  Fairs  Also  Proved  Good  tion  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 

_  Dallas  Journal  is  now  operating  its 

By  SIDNEY  D  LONG  500-watt  transmitting  set,  and  is  rec 

ing  telegrams  and  letters  daily  f 

Manager  of  Business  and  Circulation,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Daily  Eagle  points  all  over  the  United  States, 

sT-rr-ix'  .•  ■  t-.  ■  ,  ,  .  ■  ,  ,  ada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Central  Americsi 

pIRCL  L.ATION  practi«  we  inight  trip  and  two  days  and  nights  at  the  camp  expressing  appreciation  for  the  mu^ 
say  goes  in  circles.  These  circles  Ihe  city  carrier  stays  four  days  and  ^ther  programs  broadcast  by  t3 
are  small  at  times  and  repeat  often,  while  carry  their  routes  morning  and  evening,  station  I 


others  are  large 
and  almost  cover 
a  generation  or 
two. 

A  few  years  ago 
it  was  quite  the 
fashion  for  news¬ 
papers  to  have 
tent  headquarters 
at  the  county  and 
state  fairs.  As  the 
race  horses,  their 
legs  all  wrapped 
and  many-colored 
blankets  covering 
their  bodies,  were 
led  in  strings  into 
the  fair  grounds, 


NEWS  SERVICE  NOTES 


SiDXEY  D.  Long 


others  are  large  This  year  250  out-of-town  carrier  boys  t-,  ....  ,1^  \  -n 

'  ' -  - and  75  city  carriers  were  entertained  at  ^  (Kan.)  Beacon  has  n 

the  camp  organized  its  wireless  station,  WEY 

One  group  comes  for  two  days  and  as  again  broadcasting  news  an 

it  returns  home,  another  set  fills  the  tents  weather  reports, 
and  so  on  until  all  are  cared  for.  The 
boys  are  met  at  the  depots  by  the  circu¬ 
lation  folks  and  accompanied  to  the  camp  NEWS  SERVICE  NOTES 

and  escorted  to  the  trains  as  they  leave. 

The  boys  are  kept  together  by  assist- 

ants  and  are  taken  to  all  of  the  exhibits  - 

and  carnival.=:  as  well  as  the  big  capitol  T  A.  DARROCK,  formerly  of  the  Nti 
building  and  the  newspaper  plant.  ''  •  York  office  of  the  United  Press  hs 

The  literature '  sent  to  the  boys  is  in-  sociations,  in  the  course  of  the  reorgu 
teresting.  It  portrays  in  pictures  and  ization  of  the  Michigan  service  has  bq 
their  bodies,  were  descriptions  the  great  tents  and  the  col-  made  Michigan  manager,  and  Gilbert  1 

led  in  strings  into  Sidwey  D.  Long  ored  cook  and  the  many  things  they  will  Overton,  of  the  Chicago  bureau  staff,  la 
the  fair  grounds,  enjoy.  They  are  told  just  how  they  can  been  transferred  to  Lansing,  Mich!,  1 

and  farm  exhibits  were  being  hauled  get  the  subscriptions.  bureau  manager, 

in  and  placed,  and  the  lemonade  stands  Mr.  Cordingly  has  met  with  great  sue-  .  _  c  .u  a 

were  being  pounded  into  shape,  the  am-  cess  in  his  special  offers  to  carrier  boys  j  Ameriran  managi 

bitious  office  folks  of  the  newspaper  for  increases.  One  of  the  successful  °  ,  United  Press  Associations,  wj 

were  driving  stakes  and  putting  up  a  stunts  he  pulled  off  around  July  4  was  Buenos  Aires  l^cember  7.  It( 

tent  bedecked  with  flags  and  a  ffig  sign  offering  a  lot  of  fireworks  for  six  new  "ST  *  leave,  during  which 

reading  “Headquarters  of  the  Journal,”  subscriptions  and  an  increase  of  six  in  y'sited  the  European  bureaus  of  the  si 
etc.  Tables  were  arranged  in  the  tent  their  order.  Y" 

and  chairs  and  ink  and  pens  and  pencils.  Last  year  the  Omaha  News  took  its  States.  While  m  Washington  he  had 

and  here  was  where  the  reporters  of  this  city  carriers  and  out-of-town  boys  to  conference  with  President  Harding  a 

paper  and  out-of-town  newspaj^i'  friends  the  state  fair  at  Lincoln  and  increased  South  American  affairs, 

wrote-up  the  races  and  the  exhibits,  farm  routes  materially  by  the  plan.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Bing,  Central  E 

products,  etc.  Sometimes  the  more  am-  Many  newspapers  carrying  on  special  pean  correspondent  for  the  United  1 
bitious  newspaper  folks  were  putting  up  or  annual  subscription  bargain  periods  use  Associations,  arrived  in  New  York 
a  large  tent  and  inviting  their  readers  to  the  fair  crowds  in  putting  over  the  0{:«n-  Member  25,  coming  almost  directly  f 

make  the  newspaper’s  tent  their  resting  ing  or  closing  of  the  bargain  period.  Constantinople,  where  he  covered 

and  meeting  place  while  at  the  fair.  Special  two  month  or  six  week  offers  recent  shift  in  political  affairs. 

These  tent  headquarters  were  prevalent  opening  the  period  are  launched  leading  a  c  ui  --i 

not  only  at  fairs,  but  at  old  soldiers’  re-  up  to  the  regular  bargain  offer.  Oscar  A.  Schlaijker,  formerly  an  . 

unions.  In  and  around  these  headquarters  The  Indianapolis  News  is  carrying  on  sociated  tUi 

were  the  old-time  subscription  solicitors,  a  unique  plan  in  entertaining  readers  at  awarded  the  first  freshman  schol 

Special  offers  were  presented  with  much  the  fair.  J.  M.  Schmid,  circulation  man-  sb'P  M  Harvard, 

force  at  this  time.  Premium  offers  were  ager  of  the  News,  says:  The  Associated  Press  has  opened 

vigorously  urged  upon  the  farmers  as  “We  always  have  a  large  tent  so  that  office  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Teh 

they  stood  around  the  side  shows  and  the  people  may  stop  and  rest  and  listen  to  Building.  George  A.  Seipel  is  the 

exhibit  tents.  the  Indianapolis  News  Newsboys’  Band,  manager!  '  i 

Gradually  the  old-fashioned  fair  went  We  play  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  '  -n  xt  r'  \  n 

into  the  horse-driving  parks  and  later  into  to  unusually  large  crowds.  People  can  The  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Obsener, 
the  auto  speedway.  With  the  partial  fad-  bring  their  lunches  and  eat  in  our  tent  afternoon  newspaper,  has  taken  the 
ing  away  of  the  fair  went  the  newspaper  and  we  furnish  barrels  of  ice  water,  urday  night  service  of  the  •V^'^ 
headquarters  on  the  “grounds.”  Good  drinking  water  is  hard  to  get  at  Press  for  a  Sunday  moriung  edition. 

Still  many  states  maintain  their  fairs,  places  of  that  kind  and  they  like  to  take  -  j 

while  many  counties  are  maintaining  their  advantage  of  our  hospitality.  It  is  a 

county  exhibitions  and  races.  The  farmer  good  advertisement  and  creates  good  WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

and  his  city  cousins  still  love  to  gather  will.  Sometimes  we  give  away_  some 
together  once  a  year  at  the  old  fair  small  advertising  article  on  Children’s 

grounds.  Day.”  _ 

I  was  especially  attracted  to  this  sub-  The  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  ^HE  George  B.  David  Company, 
ject  by  the  exceptional  use  made  by  some  Times  gave  their  out-of-town  and  city  cial  New  York  newspaper  reprtio 
circulation  managers  of  the  fair  in  get-  agents  and  carriers  a  round-trip  to  the  tatives  has  added  the  Nyack  (N.  Y, 
ting  their  city  carrier  boys  and  out-of-  state  fair  at  Oklahoma  City  recently.  Journal,  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Wa 

town  carriers  and  agents  to  increase  their  _  em  fields,  to  its  list. 

orders,  and  giving  them  a  trip  to  the  _  .  tt  .  ^  . 

fair.  RADIO  SPEED  UP  TO  WIRES  Harry  A.  Patterson,  for  two  y 

W.  A.  Cordingly,  circulation  manager  -  fecial  represmtative  in  Chicago  of 


em  fields,  to  its  list. 

Harry  A.  Patterson,  for  two  y 
special  representative  in  Chicago  of 


of  the  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune,  New  Automatic  Device  Sends  100  Clover  Leaf  Weeklies,  is  now 


apolis  representative  for  the  papers. 
The  Wilmington  (Ohio)  News-' 


$50,000  Fire  in  New*  Buildiaf 

The  upper  stories  of  the  Sprin 


cashes  in  with  subscriptions  and  new  or-  Words  a  Minute  apolis  representative  tor  tne  papers, 

ders  by  using  the  inherent  desire  of  the  The  Wilmington  (Ohio)  News-' 

boy  to  do  just  what  his  parents  and  Vastly  increased  usefulness  for  radio  withdrawn  from  the  Ohio 

grandparents  used  to  do — “go  to  the  fair.”  for  commercial  purposes  was  seen  by  List,  and  will  hereafter  be  representrfi 
“The  plan  works  fine,”  says  Mr,  Cor-  radio  experts  during  the  past  week  in  jr  Clayden,  New  York,  and  Johnl 

dingly.  “It  is  one  of  those  circulation  the  report  that  through  the  use  of  auto-  Hunter,  Chicago.  ' 

trip  plans  that  brings  the  increased  orders  matic  sending  and  receiving  machinery  a 

right  along  with  the  fact  that  the  carrier  message  had  been  sent  from  a  ship  at  sea  - 

boy  receives  the  trip  from  the  news-  at  a  rate  of  from  80  to  100  words  a  min-  n.iiUiac 

paper.”  ute.  This  rate  is  about  four  times  as  fast  $50,000  r«  m  e  Muf 

This  is  one  of  the  big  circulation  stunts  as  the  ordinary  operator  can  send  or  The  upper  stories  of  the  Sprin 

of  the  year.  It  is  looked  forward  to  each  receive,  and  twice  as  fast  as  the  most  (Mass.)  News  building  were  dan 

year  by  the  Register-Tribune  boys.  When  expert.  to  the  extent  of  about  $50,000  by  fit* 

the  first  announcement  of  the  state  fair  Heretofore  radio,  because  of  its  slow-  November  16.  The  News  lost  a 
camp  comes  in  the  early  summer,  every  ness,  has  not  been  able  to  compete  sue-  siderable  amount  of  newsprint  and 
carrier  boy  gets  on  his  toes  to  get  the  cessfully  with  messages  sent  over  wires,  Springfield  Engraving  Company,  lo< 

required  number  of  subs  to  make  the  trip,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  new  inven-  upon  the  fourth  floor  had  nearly  aB  i 

A  sufficient  number  of  large  tents  are  tion  with  its  advantages  of  allowing  more  its  equipment  destroyed, 

put  up  in  the  State  Fair  grounds  to  ac-  messages  to  be  sent  in  a  given  time  a--d 

commodate  the  boys.  A  trained  cook  of  preventing  listening  in.  because  the 

supplies  the  boys  with  the  best  of  food,  speed  is  so  great  that  the  message  can  be  Beacon  to  In*tell  OB  Burner* 

Good,  substantial  cots  with  mattresses,  taken  only  by  an  automatic  machine,  will  n  tr  1  i. 

pillows  and  warm  blankets  are  provided,  greatly  increase  the  value  of  wireless  The  Wichita  (Kan.)  l^gle  , 

In  order  to  enjoy  this  treat  for  two  communication  and  make  it  a  serious  plans  for  installing  oil  burners  a™ 

davs,  the  carrier  gets  25  new  subscribes  competitor  of  the  telegraph.  equip  its  power  plant  with  a 

and  raises  his  order  25.  holding  them  5  The  first  message  at  this  speed  was  horsepower  engine  for  running  the  on 
weeks.  This  entitles  him  to  the  round  sent  November  13,  by  E.  J.  Nally,  presi-  jiaper  presses. 


Beacon  to  In*tell  Oil  Burner* 
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exceeds  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  per  capita  income  of  the 
states  indicates  somewhat  their 
comparative  purchasing  power. 

In  New  England  the  per  capita 
income  is  $655,  while  that  of  the 
countfy  is  $627. 

New  England  has  many  sources 
of  wealth.  Its  income  mounts 
high'er  and  higher.  Savings 
swell,  buying  increases. 

The  logical  probability  of  devel- 
oping  a  huge  business  profit¬ 
ably  through  daily  newspaper 
advertising  is  nowhere  greater 
than  in  New  England. 

There  are  over  1,000,000  homes 
in  New  England,  and  you  can 
get  over  2,000,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  newspapers  to  carry 
your  message  where  population 
is  thickest  and  results  are  quick¬ 
est. 
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ST.  PAUL  CLUB  IS  AN  AD 
AGENCY  FOR  CITY 

Campaign  to  Adyertisa  Minneiota  City 
Provide*  Specially  Organized  Agency 
— A.  J.  McFaul  Director — All  De¬ 
partment*  Organized 


The  Town  Crier’s  Club,  advertising 
club  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  opened  its 
season  with  renewed  interest  among  its 
members  and  the 
community  at 
large,  by  organ¬ 
izing  itself  into  a 
dummy  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  with 
a  single  client, 
the  City  of  St. 

Paul.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  campaign 
of  advertising  for 
the  city  is  to  be 
planned  and  writ¬ 
ten.  and  later 
sold  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the 
city.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a 
unique  program,  combining  as  it  does  an 
ouportuihty  for  stud>'ing  all  the  various 
phases  of  advertising  and  at  the  same 
time  accomplishing  something  of  real 
worth  to  the  community.  The  plan  was 
origitiated  by  President  Baldwin. 

Primarily  the  agency  was  founded  to 
provide  a  correlated  scheme  of  study 
for  the  club  year,  with  a  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  to  wholesaler  and  retailer,  buyer 
and  seller  of  advertising.  But  it  is  also 
hoped  by  the  club  officers  that  a  product 
of  real  worth  to  the  city  may  be  evolved ; 
a  hope  which  should  be  realized,  since 
practically  all  the  representative  adver¬ 
tising  men  of  the  city  are  included  in  the 
club  membership. 

The  director  of  the  agency,  the  plan 
of  which  was  organized  by  President 
Baldwin  of  the  club,  is  A.  J.  McFaul, 
business  manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press.  He  has  appointed  expert  adver¬ 
tising  men  to  head  Contact,  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Survey,  Art  and  Copy,  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  Producing,  Audit  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Departments,  ana  the  entire  club 
membership  has  been  divided  up  into  the 
various  departments,  each'  member  being 
given  some  specific  duty. 

Noon  meetings  are  given  over  to  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  various  departments, 
while  the  evening  meetings  are  “confer¬ 
ences"  of  the  entire  agency,  at  which  de¬ 
partment  heads  make  their  reports  and 
recommendations,  and  are  subjected  to 
a  rapid  fire  of  questioning  and  discussion. 
The  work  of  the  early  season  is  falling 
upon  the  Merchandising  and  Survey  de¬ 
partment.  in  planning  the  market  to  be 
reached  and  the  means  to  be  used,  and 
in  assembling  data  for  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  to  use. 

Later  the  actual  copy  will  be  written, 
art  work  prepared  and  dummies  laid  out 
for  the  printer  and  engraver.  The  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Audit  department  will  prepare 
estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  each 
part  of  the  campaign. 

Detail  work  is  being  done  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  sessions,  so  that  the  evening  ses¬ 
sions  arc  rapid  fire  affairs  at  which  the 
weaknesses  of  carefully  drawn  plans  may 
be  remedied  and  helpful  suggestions  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  membership  of  the  entire 
club. 

The  field  to  be  reached  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts:  The  citizens  of 
St.  Paul,  to  be  acquainted  with  features 
of  their  city  concerning  which  they  are 
not  familiar,  or  which  they  take  for 
granted,  without  realizing  their  true 
v’alue;  merchants  and  individuals  in  the 
St.  Paul  trade  territory,  to  be  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul’s  advantages  as  a  trading 
center ;  manufacturers  and  merchants 
who  might  establish  in  the  city;  indi¬ 
viduals  who  might  make  St.  Paul  their 
home;  and  tourists  and  convention  visi¬ 
tors.  to  be  impressed  with  the  attractions 
of  the  city  so  that  they  can  spread  them 
by  word  of  mouth. 

In  reaching  after  merchants  and  manu- 


Indiana  Is  Among  the  Formost 
States  of  the  Country,  in 
Crops  and  Stock  Raising 

Indiana’s  first  great  wealth  came  from 
its  farms  and  agriculture  still  plays  an 
important  part  in  its  trade  life. 

Indiana’s  agricultural  value  is  great, 
very  great.  Its  crop  value  exceeds 

$497,000,000 

and  her  live  stock  value  is 

$261,264,188 

Land  values  in  Indiana  range  from  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars  per  acre  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  or  more. 

This  vast  state  is  becoming  more  and 
more  productive  and  more  valuable. 
The  density  of  population  is  increasing 
from  year  to  year. 

Indiana’s  buying  power  is  growing 
rapidly.  Intensified  cultivation  of  this 
market  will  pay  you  handsomely.  Your 
efforts  should  be  concentrated  in  these 
daily  newspapers. 


Rat*  far 
Cfacafattoa  MM  Ifa** 


"{"Decatur  Democrat . 

. . . (E) 

3,165 

.025 

**ETan*TilIe  Courier  . 

24,668 

.06 

**ETan*ville  Courier . 

.  .  . (S) 

22,571 

.06 

•  fFort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

...(M) 

23,490 

.07 

"f-Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

. . . (S) 

26,080 

.07 

■f-Fort  Wayne  Newz-Sentinel . 

. . . (E) 

32,492 

.08 

"{Gary  Evening  Post  and  Tribune .  .  . 

. . . (E) 

9,125 

.05 

*lndianapeli*  New* . 

. . . (E) 

115,634 

.20 

"{"LaPorte  Herald . 

...(E) 

3,768 

.025 

** ’South  Bend  Newz-Time* . 

9,702  \ 
10,669  i 

20,371 

.06 

** ’South  Bend  Newz-Time* . 

. . . . (S) 

18,464 

.06 

South  Bend  Tribune . 

.(EdkS) 

16,027 

.055 

’’Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

.(E*S) 

22,818 

.06 

’’Vincenne*  Commercial  . 

.(MAS) 

5,453 

.03 

GovamnMnt  Statemnit*,  April  1,  1922. 
fGovamflunt  StatemaiU*,  October.  1,  1922. 

*A.  B.  C.  PobUzher*'  Stotomeat,  April  1,  1922. 

**A.  B.  C.  Poblizlior*'  Statement*.  October  1.  1922. 
***A.  B.  C.  PobUzher**  Statement*,  3  mo*,  ending  Sept.  30. 


NEW 


facturers,  not  only  will  what  St  P* 
has,  be  listed,  but  what  it  has  not;  ty 
is,  industries  which  are  not  properly  rJ 
resented  in  the  city  and  which  can^ 
profitably  operated  there. 

When  the  campaign  of  advertising  L 
completed,  leading  business  men  of  tfciiF  S 
city  will  be  invited  to  a  general  mietip 
at  which  the  scheme  will  be  presentedf 
its  entirety,  and  the  contact  departia 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  "s^"t 
campaign  to  the  men  from  whom 
financing  must  come. 


The  scheme  for  combining  an 


ing  year  of  study  with  a  project  of 
value  to  the  community  was  evolwi 
the  new  officers  and  governing  bo^ 
the  Town  Criers’  Qub.  Officers  of  l 
club  are:  President,  Douglas  K. 


win,  assistant  secretary  of  the  MinnaJpnb  hi 


State  Fair ;  vice-president,  J.  H.  RSt 
advertising  manager  of  the  (^Ida  juLvud 
Department  Store;  secretary  Hal  I 

forth,  of  Gordon  &  Ferguson ;  and  UeAjpor. 
urer,  E.  O.  Norquist,  advertising  matj 
ger  of  the  American  National  BmIc 


The 
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Head  of  I.  N.  S.  Speak*  to  Leagit 
Ad  Women 

“News  is  what  the  rank  and  file 
.\mericans  thirst  for — information  upeK»-i 
which  they  may  intelligently  act,  and  tiK  char 
is  the  function  of  the  copy  writer,  whet^P 
his  product  be  commercial  or  cditorisl 
said  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  and  rtni 
of  the  International  News  Service,  spi 
ing  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  York  Lea 
of  Advertising  Women,  held  Nover: 

21  at  the  Advertising  Club.  In  the  cci 
of  his  speech  Mr.  Pew  stated  that 
are  two  curses  in  the  writing  profli.Kj*'*  P 
which  he  defined  as  the  “bright  idea'a^ 

“fine  writing.’’ 

“The  bright  idea  gentleman  I  objed 
because  he  proposes  to  substitute  I 
genuine  common  sense  trick  wrids&li 
usually  a  cheap  expedient  which  tlal^M'cati 
the  ego  of  the  writer,  but  breaks  thecnlbb  D 
fidence  of  the  reader  and  reacts  ajaT 
the  object  sought  by  the  advertisemotA^^ 
news  item.  The  advertising  );rav{nim«;n». 
bears  more  tombstones  with  epitaphi 
bright  idea  gentlemen  than  perhapi 
other  source  of  advertising  casualty.' 

“So-called  fine  writing  is  objei  i 
for  many  reasons.  It  presupposes 
general  learning.  The  mean  inttlN 
development  in  this  country  is  that  of 
13-year-old  child  and  advertising  or 
written  in  stilted  English,  pompom 
high-sounding.  Latinized  and  garnii 
with  subtleties  is  not  only  futile  bat 
bad  taste. 

“The  best  news  form  is  a  plain 
ment  of  fact  told  in  wholesome, 


clean,  direct  and  spirited  Ejiglish.  GsAntin) 


The 


lagi 


writing  calls  for  clear  thinking. 
tising  failures  are  often  caused  by 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  wri»L 
concerning  the  subject  of  his  writing.  ’ 
advertising  writer  should  know  all 
facts  concerning  the  subject  discussed / 
he  cannot  intelligently  inform  his 
ers.  You  must  draw  a  clear  picture^^ 
your  thoughts  in  words.  Write  britq 
Remember  that  our  82  million  lit' 


Americans,  of  10  years  of  age  or 


3Kti' 


fe  wi 
ed 


are  busy  people  rushing  on.  Theytk 
want  to  be  annoyed  by  any  superitoj^  j 
words  either  in  advertising  or  news, 
want  you  to  deliver  the  fact  into 
minds  as  quickly  as  possible.  That 
for  simplicity  and  brevity.’’ 

The  other  speakers  at  the  dinner 
Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  president  of  F/bAup 
Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  Miss  Estelle 
and  Thomson  Willing,  president  of 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 


A*k*  for  $3,045  Judgment 


Notion  of  motion  for  judgment 
been  "filed  in  the  United  States 
court  at  Richmond,  Va.,  by  the  Bre*^^ 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Keevc  C.  Steiner,  former  Buffalo 
dealer,  for  the  sum  of  $3,045. 
amount  is  alleged  to  be  due  for 
zines  furnished  the  defendant 
Steiner  is  now  a  resident  of  Virgini*- 
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NEWS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
CLUBS 


Publishing 

President  harding  has  been 

'  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  has 
udfied  Casper  S.  Yost,,  president  of  the 
Kciety,  of  his  acceptance. 

The  Boston  Post  Editorial  Association 
dtcted  the  following  officers  at  its  annual 
ioeting  November  16;  President,  Her- 
iirt  L  Baldwin ;  vice-president,  Roy  At- 
lason;  secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Ruth 
C.  ^well. 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
5ab  had  the  first  dinner  of  the  season 
t  die  Hotel  Vanderbilt,  November  26. 
(otrude  Atherton,  Mrs.  Price  Post  and 
Slice  Duer  Miller  were  the  guests  of 
iDOor. 

The  Virginia  Press  Association  will 
igld  its  midwinter  meeting  at  Lynchburg, 
iiouary  22  and  23.  Emphasis  will  be 
pren  to  the  subject  of  circulation  at  this 

Wting. 


Tress 


a# 


The  Texas  Daily  Press  Lea^e  .\d- 
alising  Bureau  was  organized  at 
billas.  November  22,  by  publishers  and 
^preseiitatives  of  small  Texas  daily 
iwspapers.  The  bureau  has  ten  dailies 
I  charter  members. 

The  press  representatives  of  the  van- 
is  theatrical  organizations  in  New  York 

«at  Keens’  chop  house,  December  1 
formed  a  permanent  organization, 
idls  Hawk,  formerly  on  the  New 

Jork  World  and  now  with  Sam  H. 
irris  offices,  has  been  elected  chairman 
nil  permanent  officers  are  selected. 

The  Milwaukee  Press  Gub,  by  special 
Ja  of  Congress,  has  been  presented  with 
w  800-pound  bronze  bell  from  the  U.  S. 
Sroiser  Milwaukee,  wrecked  off  Eureka, 
Xil.  January  13,  1917.  A  special 
Jedicatory  ceremony  will  be  held  by  the 
December  13. 

The  National  Miller,  Chicago,  has  Jheen 
fitted  to  membership  in  the  Associated 
’^einess  Papers,  Inc. 

El  Toro,  publication  of  the  Seattle 
s  Club,  is  out.  Kenneth  Gilbert  is 
>  ^reader  or  managing  editor.  Rox 
Ttynolds  is  Matador,  and  Thomas  Thurl- 
Stuart  Morris  and  Paul  Fung  are 
IBicadors. 

The  Long  Island  Press  Association, 
lowing  its  next  meeting  at  the  State 
^titutc  of  .Agriculture  at  Farmingdale 
December  11,  will  inspect  the  new 
Burt  of  the  Farmingdale  Post.  This 
Jijper  has  installed  in  its  new  building 
kott  press.  Intertype  machines  and  job 
■Oijiirting  equipment. 

The  Oregon  .Agricultural  College  Chap¬ 
in,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism  frater- 
ify,  recently  initiated  Donald  Sterling, 
naging  editor,  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
irnal;  Ralph  Cronise,  editor,  the  Al- 
^jy  (Ore.)  Democrat;  Hal  Hoss,  editor 
Td  manager,  the  Oregon  City  Enter- 
jyse;  and  W.  F.  G.  Thacher,  instructor 
advertising.  School  of  Journalism, 
^^phersity  of  Oregon.  J.  E.  and  L.  R. 
^lieeler,  president  and  vice-president,  re- 
*yctivelv.  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Eve- 
jTg  Telegram ;  William  Warren,  assist- 
rTcity  editor;  Ben  Hur  Lampman,  fea- 
T'  writer,  the  Portland  Oregonian,  were 
members  of  the  chapter. 

.Advertising 

'he  Omaha  Ad- Sell  League  is  taking 
a  vote  of  its  members  with  a  view  to 
tpnizing  weekly  meetings  of  four  sec- 
»s  to  take  up  selling,  advertising,  pub¬ 
speaking  and  direct  mail  work  re- 

Jtctively. 

The  Ohio-Pennsylvania  Industrial  Ad- 
rtisers’  Association,  with  a  membership 
to  35,  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
>  in  the  Warner  Hotel,  Warren,  Ohio, 
ember  2.  The  following  officers  were 
jJ^d:  J.  C.  Bowman,  advertising  man- 
Packard  Electric  Company,  War- 
president;  A.  F.  N.  Thomas,  adver- 
ig  manager,  Mathews  Gravity  Car- 
Company,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  vice- 


president  ;  E.  R.  Barkley,  advertising 
manager.  The  Borden  Company,  War¬ 
ren,  secretary,  and  R.  S.  Gildart.  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  General  Fire  Proofing 
Company,  Youngstown,  treasurer. 

The  Seventh  District  Conference  of  the 
.Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  including  24  advertising  clubs  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkan¬ 
sas,  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  February 
7  and  8. 

The  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Advertising 
Club  recently  elected  L.  T.  Dernier  presi¬ 
dent  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mit 
Sowell,  resigned. 

The  Advertising  Golf  Association  has 
been  organized  by  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  with  Collins 
Thompson  as  president;  Michael  Levy, 
vice-president;  Felix  W.  Costc,  secretary, 
and  P.  W.  Fahrendorf,  treasurer.  Start¬ 
ing  in  May,  1923,  the  association  plans  a 
schedule  of  five  tournaments,  each  at  a 
different  club. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Advertis- 
nig  Agencies  has  selected  George  A.  Mar¬ 
tin,  recently  editor  of  the  Oshawa  (Ont.) 
Reformer,  as  permanent  secretapt.  He 
has  had  ten  years’  editorial  experience  on 
various  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Kitchener  Herald,  the  Strat¬ 
ford  Herald,  the  Buffalo  Courier,  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Oshawa  Reformer. 

Constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  new 
Detroit  Advertising  and  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  on  No¬ 
vember  13,  and  a  final  organization  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  November  20.  Frederick 
Dickinson,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  organization. 

The  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Advertising  Club 
was  formally  organized  recently.  The 
officers  are  president,  Franklin  Rosen¬ 
baum,  vice-president  Henry  Splicer;  and 
secretary-treasurer,  .Rome  Ben^ict,  of  the 
Norfolk  News. 


VOTE  FOR  CODE  OF  ETHICS 


California  PraM  AMOciations  Hold  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  in  San  Francisco 

(By  Tetetraph  to  Editos  &  Publishu) 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  Nov.  26. — The 
California  Press  Association  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  held  here  November  24  and  25  with 
2Cib  delegates  present  approved  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  news¬ 
papers  of  California  and  appointed  a 
special  committee  of  five  members  who 
will  draft  the  code  during  the  year  and 
present  it  at  the  next  annual  convention. 
The  meeting  also  voted  to  go  on  record 
as  against  any  modification  of  the  present 
advertising  agency  system.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  stated  that  the  advertising  agency 
system  “as  it  is  operating  today,  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  advertiser,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  agency,  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.’’ 

The  convention  accomplished  the  work 
laid  out  for  it  in  the  first  day  and  left 
Saturday  free.  Saturday  morning  the 
delegates  were  taken  motoring  around 
San  Mateo  County.  In  the  afternoon 
they  attended  the  Stanford-California 
football  game  at  Palo  Alto  and  in  the 
evening  they  were  the  guests  of  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Gub. 

Governor-elect  Friend  W.  Richardson 
presided  at  the  meeting  on  Friday.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  session  J.  Emmett  Olmstcad, 
editor,  the  Petaluma  Argus;  discussing 
the  Mitorial  Policy  declared  "that  a 
newspaper,  however  large  or  small, 
should  never  go  to  press  without  at  least 
one  full  column  of  editorial  matter.’’ 


WeeUy  Has  $50,000  Fira 

The  Bradford  (Vt.)  United  Opinion,  a 
weekly  paper  owned  and  edited  by  H.  E. 
Parker,  had  its  plant  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  November  18.  The  loss 
amounted  to  about  $50, (KX)  partly  covered 
by  insurance. 


New  Montreal  Corporation 

The  Listening  Post  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in  Montreal 
recently  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,(X)0. 


OWA- 

There  Is  No  Point  in  Iowa 
That  Is  More  Than  Twelve 
Miles  From  a  Railroad 


In  Iowa  it  is  no  problem  to  adver¬ 
tise  to  the  rural  communities,  all  of 
whom  have  money  to  spend. 

Distribution  is  provided  both  for 
daily  newspapers  and  commodities 
by  more  than  104,000  miles  of  pub¬ 
lic  highways  and  10,493  miles  of 
steam  and  electric  railroads. 

The  whole  country  side  is  assured 
daily  newspapers  and  commodities. 
Advertise  your  goods  in  the  daily 
newspapers  so  that  the  readers  can 
order  by  name  your  merchandise. 

The  accompanying  list  of  Iowa 
daily  newspapers  will  properly  in- 
•  '  troduce  your  goods  to  the  rural 
communities  as  well  as  to  the  towns 
and  cities — the  buying  habits  of 
these  people  are  formed  largely 
through  their  daily  papers. 


**BurliBcton  Hawk-Eya . 

. . . .  (M) 

10,387 

.035 

**BarIiBgton  Hawk-Eya  . 

. . . . (S) 

13,163 

.038 

■JCaJar  Rapids  Gaaatta . 

....(E) 

21,131 

.06 

**Coiiacil  Bluffs  Nonparail . . 

..(EdkS) 

18,821 

.08 

**DavaBport  Daniocrat  &  Laadar.  . 

...(E) 

14,361 

.06 

**DaTeBport  Damocrat  dk  Laadar.. 

....(S) 

17,401 

.06 

JDavaBport  Tinias . 

....(E) 

23,896 

.07 

**Das  Moiaa*  Capital . 

....(E) 

60,696 

.14 

**Das  Moiaas  Suaday  Capital . 

. . . . (S) 

28,888 

.14 

*Iowa  City  Praas-Citiaaa . 

....(E) 

6320 

.038 

tMason  City  Glob*  Goaotto. . 

Joamal . 

*Ott— wa  Coariar . 

**Watarloo  EvaBme  Couriar. 


(E) 

(E) 

(E) 

(E) 


11,096 

7,863 

13,186 

18,080 


*A.  B.  C.  Stataasaait,  Apvil  1,  1822. 

**A.  B.  C.  StatamaBt.  Octabar  1.  1922. 
tGoTarBBMBt  StatBBioBt,  Octobar  1,  1922. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  TURKEY 


WITH  this  issue  Editor  &  Publisher  in  a 
special  supplement  presents  the  suppressed 
King-Crane  Report  on  the  Near  East  purely 
as  a  service  to  American  editors  and  writers. 

At  this  time,  when  every  channel  of  information 
is  being  floodeid  with  propaganda  and  fact  perver¬ 
sion  aijd  suppression  is  the  common  practice  among 
all  those  selfish  interests  that  are  struggling  for 
supremacy  in  order  that  they  may  further  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  beggared  peoples  of 
the  Near  East,  it  is  the  purpose  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  presenting  this  document  to  give  American 
editors  and  writers  the  only  exhaustive  study  ever 
made  of  the  Near  East  by  official  American  investi¬ 
gators  for  Americans  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  all. 

Study  of  this  report  furnishes  a  background  against 
which  present  claims  and  aggressions  can  the  better 
be  measured  for  their  true  worth  by  men  tmd  women 
who  are  called  upon  to  guide  American  public 
opinion  in  the  making.  The  .American  people  have 
no  selfish  desires  in  any  part  of  the  Near  Blast.  They, 
however,  have  a  great  humanitarian  interest  and  that 
must  not  be  warped  to  aid  others  whose  motives  are 
carefully  hidden  under  the  blanket  of  time. 

Dr.  William  T.  Ellis  has  spent  much  time  in  the 
Near  East,  and  an  article  by  him  on  the  King-Crane 
Commission  at  work  with  notes  that  bring  many 
phases  of  their  report  up  to  date,  accompanies  the 
article.  We  believe  it  will  make  it  of  greater  value 
in  the  face  of  present  events. 

It  is  useless  to  delve  into  what-might-have-been. 
That  is  past,  but  if  the  future  actions  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  are  to  be  based  on  justice  to  all,  we  must  be 
guided  from  the  past  that  had  its  beginning  in  1919, 
when  the  hopes  of  victims  of  selfish  nationalism  had 
reached  the  greatest  heights. 

It  cannot  be  out  of  place,  however,  for  us  to  draw 
attention  to  the  sorrow  and  suffering  that  was  brought 
to  millions  of  people  because  this  document  was 
suppressed  by  the  same  agencies  of  diplomacy  and 
the  same  tactics  that  came  so  close  to  wrecking 
civilization  in  1914. 

No  sounder  argument  has  ever  been  made  for  open 
diplomacy  than  the  suppressed  King-Crane  Report 
when  judged  in  the  light  of  present-day  developments 
in  the  Near  East. 

Statesmen  and  politicians  of  a  certain  school  may 
have  forgotten  or  cast  aside  the  promises  under 
which  five  years  of  sacrifice  were  made  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Europe,  but  the  men  who  fought  those  battles 
have  not  forgotten,  of  which  we  have  testimony  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Inter  Allied  Veterans’ 
Association  at  their  recent  convention  in  New  Orleans. 

As  an  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of  promises  made  and 
in  the  interest  of  truth  in  dealing  with  propaganda 
and  lies.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  proud  of  its  oppor- 
timity  to  present  to  American  editors  and  writers  a 
suppressed  official  report  on  the  Near  East  by 
Americans  for  Americans. 


A  nNISH  nCHT  NEEDED 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  to  let  its  prosecution  of  William 
Allen  White  for  violation  of  the  Kansas  Indus¬ 
trial  Court  Law  drift  into  oblivion.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  is  the  usual  manner  of  dealing  with 
cases  in  which  the  right  of  free  speech  is  involved. 

Free  speech  actions  are  usually  taken  in  time  of 
great  stress  against  personal  rights  in  the  interest 
of  property  rights.  After  the  seeming  crisis  has 
passed  when  free  speech  is  no  longer  of  deep  concern 
to  anybody,  it  is  the  regular  policy  of  officials  to 
dispose  of  such  actions  by  forgetting  all  about  them. 

Interference  with  the  rights  of  free  speech  seldom, 
if  ever,  has  stood  the  test  in  the  higher  courts.  No 
better  example  could  be  found  than  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  this  week  in  grant¬ 
ing  a  writ  of  error  in  the  case  of  Benjamin  Gitlow, 
convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  three  years  ago  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary.  This 
opens  the  way  for  argument  on  the  constitutionality 
of  criminal  anarchy  statutes  of  thirty  states  that 
directly  involve  the  right  of  free  speech. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Governor  Allen  and  all  other 
newspaper  men  in  Kansas  will  join  with  William 
Allen  White  in  demanding  that  his  case  be  brought 
to  trial  immediately. 


AN  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

Compiled  by  Charles  W.  Miller 

Vicksburg  <Miss.)  Herald 

There  is  now  good  but  one,  that  is,  God: 

but  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments — {Mat.  xix:l7).  But  what 
think  ye?  A  certain  man  had  two  sons;  and 
he  came  to  the  first,  and  said.  Son,  go  work 
today  in  my  lineyard.  He  answered  and  said, 
1  will  not:  but  afterward  he  repented,  and  went. 
.4nd  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise. 
And  he  answered  and  said,  I  go  sir;  and  went 
not.  Whether  of  them  luum  did  the  will  of 
his  father?  They  say  unto  Him,  the  first. 
Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
That  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  you— (.Mat.  xxi:28-31). 
If  1  do  not  the  works  of  My  Father,  believe 
Me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
Me,  believe  the  zvorks:  that  ye  may  know,  and 
believe,  that  the  Father  is  in  Me,  and  I  in  Him 
(St.  John  x:37,  38). 


THE  A.  N.  A.  AND  THE  PRESS 

The  Association  of  National  Advertisers  is  the 
latest  organization  in  the  field  served  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  to  see  the  wisdom  of  meeting  in 
annual  convention  with  doors  open  and  reporters 
present.  Until  its  sessions  at  Atlantic  City  last  week 
this  body  held  that  its  annual  deliberations  were 
sacrosanct,  that  reporting  of  discussions  would  be 
fatal  to  accomplishment  of  the  association’s  aims, 
since  with  reporters  present,  members  could  not  feel 
free  to  disaiss  their  organization’s  affairs  with  the 
frankness  that  was  necessary  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  Nevertheless  the  meetings  were  always 
reported  and  with  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy. 

No  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  accredited 
reporters  of  the  trade  press  who  sat  in  the  meeting 
hall  last  week.  Not  only  was  the  utmost  freedom  of 
reporting  permitted,  but  members  placed  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  correspondents  to  clarify  any 
point  that  had  not  been  fully  brought  out  in  the  talks 
from  the  floor.  There  was  no  attempt  at  censorship, 
but  the  reporters  are  certain  now  that  they  are  telling 
their  readers  exactly  what  transpired  and  not  a 
second  or  third-hand  opinion.  The  association’s 
officers  need  no  longer  be  concerned  whether  informa¬ 
tion  that  was  held  confidential  had  somehow  “leaked” 
to  the  press  outside  the  door.  The  results  of  the 
trial  have  been  all  that  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
often  said  they  would  be. 

With  the  representatives  of  the  country’s  greatest 
adverti.sers  lined  up  for  open  covenants  in  their  own 
affairs,  there  are  few  newspaper  or  advertising 
organizations  which  adhere  to  the  whispering  methods 
that  came  into  vogue  when  the  trade  press  was  not 
a  body  to  be  trusted  to  treat  important  news  strictly 
on  a  news  basis.  With  one  exception,  the  great 
sectional  publishers’  associations  admit  without  re¬ 
striction  to  their  regular  meetings  the  trade  press 
representatives.  The  only  three  outstanding  national 
organizations  which  now  do  their  business  behind 
guarded  doors  are  the  Associated  Press,  American 
News^per  Publishers’  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Their  conventions  are,  of  course,  reported  fully — 
sometimes  more  fully  than  they  would  be  were  re¬ 
porters  present  and  able  to  judge  all  events  at  their 
true  value.  But  the  method  of  reporting  meetings 
by  handouts  and  piecemeal  corridor  confidences  from 
friends  among  the  membership  does  not  lend  itself 
to  accuracy  or  satisfaction  either  to  the  reporter  or 
the  source  of  the  news.  It  is  an  anachronism  of 
journalism  and  it  is  especially  out  of  place  in  organi¬ 
zations  of  those  who  live  by  the  written  word. 


I  A  L 

“DAY-TO-DAYNESS” 

HAT  will  the  critics  demand  of  the  newj. 
papers  next !  They  have  been  denounced  a 
liars,  as  corrupt  tools  of  "the  interests,"  a 
bootlickers  of  their  advertising  patrons,  as  mons^ 
of  inaccuracy.  They  have  been  condemned  for  pri#. 
ing  too  much  news,  then,  by  the  same  critics,  for  noi 
printing  enough.  And  now  comes  Dr.  Nichola 
Murray  Butler  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  Lniversity,  finding  fault  with  the  news¬ 
papers  because  tliey  deal  with  life  in  “day  to  day’ 
fashion. 

President  Butler  holds  it  against  the  press  that’s 
is  the  enemy  of  constant  and  continuing  interest  i 
any  subject.”  and  that  “it  elevates  superficiality  to 
the  plane  of  an  occupation.”  They  are  neat  phrases 
Their  general  application  to  the  newspapers  is  a 
least  doubtful.  They  are  evidence  that  Dr.  Budtr 
shares  with  many  others  a  gross  misconception  of 
the  scope  and  possibilities  of  the  daily  newspaper  i 
our  present  civilization. 

The  president  of  Columbia  University  may,  thcojk 
we  doubt  it,  live  a  life  in  which  “day-to-daynes^ 
plays  no  part,  a  life  in  which  every  episode’s  e^ 
and  ramifications  is  seen  as  soon  as  its  begiiuiinii 
Possibly  he  sees  world  and  local  affairs  as  a  nsit, 
with  no  eye  for  the  details  that  arise  from  day  to 
day  and  which  are  present,  though  not  disti^ 
seen,  when  the  complete  picture  is  unfolded.  He 
may  have  that  vision  and  he  may  apply  it  to  all  ha 
words  and  acts,  but  if  he  has,  he  is  indeed  a  rat 
human  being.  Newspapers  cannot  be  edited  with  ^ 
idea  that  they  will  be  read  only  by  Nicholas  Mumy 
Butler  and  his  omni-competent  fellows.  Every  otho 
type  and  class  of  readers  must  be  censidered. 

There  wouldn’t  be  any  newspapers,  nor  any  nod 
for  newspapers  if  life  could  be  seen  that  way  by  d. 
The  Columbia  University  Quarterly  would  be  lit 
premier  publication  of  the  world,  seeing  it  steadiy 
and  seeing  it  whole.  But,  unfortunately  for  Ik. 
Butler’s  argument,  life  is  lived  day  to  day.  Ma 
doesn’t  know  tonigffit  what  tomorrow  holds  for  hd 
his  family  or  his  country.  We  take  our  cxistait 
and  its  news  as  we  find  it  and  we  can’t  clo  anyrtif 
else. 

If  our  newspapers  give  us  a  fairly  complete  ad 
accurate  report  of  what  is  going  on  from  day  to  day^ 
they  are  doing  more  than  many  critics  within  ad 
without  the  editorial  circle  believe  they  are.  Tiny 
are  doing  their  best  under  present  conditions,  wW 
are  quite  different  from  those  which  existed  wlo 
Dr.  Butler’s  professor  advised  his  students  to  wa* 
no  time  on  txioks  less  than  a  century  old.  New 
papers  in  a  day’s  time  give  news  of  developtnenh li 
civilization  today  that  surpass  the  entire  progresil 
the  last  5,000  years.  They  strive  at  all  times,  throij! 
agencies  on  which  millions  of  dollars  have  tei 
expended,  to  link  new  events  and  incidents  with  An 
which  happened  yesterday  or  10  years  ago.  W 
editors  are  finite  and  fallible  and  may  not  alwiy 
reach  the  goal  they  set. 

But,  with  few  exceptions,  they  try  to  present 
which  unfolds  from  day  to  day,  keyed  with  whatb 
gone  before  and  probable  developments  in  the  iw 
understandable  way. 

Some,  it  is  true,  have  brought  superficiality  tof 
plane  of  an  occupation,  but  they  are  in  the  minotif 
in  numbers.  It  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Butler  hi 
familiar  with  their  deeds  and  so  ignorant  of 
the  press  that  really  speaks  for  the  country  is 
and  doing.  Perhaps  that  explains  why  he  is  ttsS 
to  secure  a  constant  and  continuing  interest  in  i 
serious  subject  of  himself  oftener  than  once  in  ■ 
years  and  then  only  until  the  Republican 
Convention  has  cast  its  first  ballot  for  Preskfctlij 
candidates. 


C  AMUEL  McCREA  CAVERT,  writing  in  ( 
Christian  Century  for  November  23,  places  S 
finger  on  the  causes  of  failure  in  church  adverta! 
when  he  points  out  that  “such  meager  efforts  is^ 
churches  have  made  to  secure  a  hearing  in  the  U, 
press  have  been  too  selfish — too  centered  ar<^ 
filling  their  pews  or  advertising  conventional  ‘ser«< 
and  ‘activities,’  too  little  devoted  to  the  task  ofi 
terpreting  to  the  outside  public  that  Christianity  ad 
means  as  a  way  of  life  in  the  modem  world." 
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FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


r"""  John  Spencer  Merrill,  city  editor  of  -  World,  and  Miss  Mabel  I.  Seynx>ur  i 

PERSON  Al  S  Tribune,  for  pOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING  married  November  26. 

^veral  years  has  resigned  to  go  lo  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING  j 

- -  Cl^ago  to  study.  ,  .—I  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Mim  Mar] 

^APT.  JOSEPH  MEDILL  PAT-  and"1or  iTra/Jelrs'^'Vatr®^^^^^  W  GOLDEN,  the  newly  elected  Kenney  were  married  November  30. 

v*  TERSON,  co-owner  and  co-edi-  editor,  has  been  imde  division  chief  of  .  *  president  _  of  the  Texas  _  Circula- 


World,  and  Miss  Mabel  I.  Seymour  were 
married  November  26. 

James  J.  Murphy  of  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Miss  Mary  A. 


tor  of  the  Oiicago  Tribune,  and  John  T.  the  internal  relents  ser^cTfo^  ‘'o»  Managers’  AssociatiOT,  has  been 

jtcGutcheon.  the  cartoonist,  are  hunting  gjon  of  which  Des  Moines  is  head-  engag^  in  the  news-  were  mar riea  ^c^tly. 

XT.  ..  n - 1  T.r.  .  .. —  —  paper  business  for  15  Miss  Olive  C.  Raymond,  of  the  busi- 

years,  starting  as  a  ness  office  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 


president  of  the  Texas  Circula-  sports-writer  for  the 


jtcGutcheon,  the  cartoonist,  are  hunting  sjon  of  which  Des  Moines  is  head- 
ooose  iP  New  Brunswick.  When  they  quarters 

j«sed  through  Mon^  Rhys  G.  Thackwell,  former  foreign 

innchpon  in  thnir  Vinnor  corespondent  and  local  man  for  the  Chi- 

pve  a  luncheon  n  their  honor  cago  Tribune,  has  been  elected  vice- 

Dr.  W.  P.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Syra-  president  of  the  Evanston  (III.)  Theatre. 

Nellie  Leach.  of  tbe  Melbourne 
went  an  operation  about  a  month  ago,  /  Australia Hpralrf  anH  Rri<;hantf»  Mail 

fe'S  »nS  reLuy"!;:*  S» 


six-month  assignment  for  these  papers  to 


Gregorio  Perferto,  formerly  editor  La  f,n(j  out  what  women  in  other  lands  are 
Sacion,  Manila  P.  I.,  has  been  uiwni-  doing.  She  will  travel  through  the 
Bously  acquitti^  of  the  charge  ^  defam-  XJuited  States  and  Europe. 

S  H.  G.  CopTUnd,  I.r  .hT  p„.  .JrrT 

“I'  .|y  years  m  magazine  work  in  Cleveland,  i^ 

***;  •  ■  ■  .  ,  .  now  managing  editor  of  the  "Marion 


recently.  ““s-— ' 

.  •  tt  .j-  d  .  ,r  •'ow  managing 

A.  M  Beldmg,  for  the  past  15  years  )  Chronicle, 

editor  of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Evening  Walter  T  Br 

Times  who  underwent  an  operation  in  “aner  a-  on 


W.  L.  Goldcm 


carrier  on  the  Gal-  Union,  and  Ben  B.  Weimer,  attached  to 
veston  Tribune.  He  the  U.  S.  S.  .Arizona,  were  married  No- 
is  now  circulation  .vember  7. 

manager  that  .  Howard  Tucker,  formerly  an  Okla- 
per.  Mr.  Golden  has  homa  City  newspaper  man,  and  Miss  Mell 
been  an  active  mem-  N.  Smallwood  were  married  November 
ber  in  the  Texas  n, 

Circulation  M  a^  l.  Gaddis,  sports  editor  of  the 

agers  .^ociation  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  and  Miss 

^  Bukacek  were  married  No- 

“J  due  to  the  jg 

larly  elected'  JrS-  Miss  Florence  Whittier,  graduate  of 
dent  of  the  Associa-  ‘h®  Sch^l  of  Journalism,  the  Univer- 
tion  retired  from  Missouri,  and  aty  editor  of  the 


Walter  T.  Brown,  for  the  past  two  newspaper  business,  it  was  the  duty  of  fOTrnMism'^^ 

ars  news  editor  of  the  Denison  (Tex.)  ‘he  directors  to  appoint  someone  to  act  in  ae‘l  »  Novemli?^^' 


Boston  recently  has  recovered  and  is  ^j^Yl^nTraW  "as  ioinJ^Th^^di^  his  pbe^  MncK  wa^  a^^imed^k^^  were  married  November  20. 
back  at- his  desk.  ■_  ,  ,  w- i,:*-  (Kan  1  Eaele  filled  the  place  so  admirably,  that  he  was  Frederick^  S.  Reynolds,  a  member  of 

H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of  the  Inter-  *  o  j-  t  v,  i™  .wr-  ♦  elected  president  of  the  Association  at  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
type  Corporation,  last  week  entertained  Jf  ’ .’^5"  the  last  meeting.  Telegram-News,  and  Miss  Pauline  M. 

7^  nf  tbe  rnfnnanv*«  denartment  heads  ??  editor  of  the  \\  ichita  (  Kan.)  Vachon  were  married  November  26. 


type  Corporation,  last  week  entertained  ^  the  last  meeting.  Telegram-News,  and  Miss  Pauline  M. 

75  of  the  company’s  department  heads  ^  editor  of  the  AVichiU  (  Kan.)  \  achon  were  married  November  26. 

at  dinner  at  the  Union  League  Club,  succeeding  L.  F.  Kimme ,  re-  ..  Miss  Eva  Gold,  of  the  business  office 

New  York.  Mr.  Swartz  and  Mr.  Good-  ^  ,  ^Lss  Ethel  Yetter  is  now  of  the  dis-  New  York  Times,  and  Harry 

body,  chief  factory  inspector,  spoke  on  Maurice  F.  Benfer,  city  editor  of  the  play  staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  l  Blaustein,  of  Brooklyn,  were  married 
their  recent  trip  to  Europe.  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  has  been  ap-  G.  G.  Klose  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  November  28. 

Rodney  R.  Iredell  has  retired  as  ^mted  ^cretary  to  Governor  Henry  J.  Beacon  advertising  department  resigned  Leo  A.  Marsh,  drama  editor  of  the  New 

editor  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle  J-  D.  Dickerson  is  acting  city  December  1  and  left  for  Shreveport,  U.  York  Morning  Telegr%h,  and  Mbs 

and  News  after  20  years  of  continuous  C.  E.  Whitney  of  the  circulation  de-  Helen  S.  Rockwell,  a  writer,  were 

service.  Prior  to  1919  he  was  business  O.  D.  Burw  has  joined  the  reportorial  partment  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  married  November 

manager  for  several  years.  staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  vvas  operated  on  last  week. 


service.  Prior  to  l9l9  he  was  business  O.  D.  Burge  has  joined  the  reportorial  partment  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon 
manager  for  several  years.  staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  vvas  operated  on  last  week. 

C.  E.  Lesher,  editor  of  the  Coal  Age,  Jim  Cummins  is  a  new  member  of  the  George  M.  Cootes,  for  the  past  year 
has  been  asked  to  organize  the  investiga-  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle’s  reportorial  statt.  ■  merchandise  service  and  classified  mana- 
tion  division  of  the  Federal  Coal  Com-  Harry  Van  Ness  has  returned  to  the  ger  of  the  Kingston  (Ont.)  British  Whig, 
mission.  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  staff,  after  sev-  will  leave  the  paper  shortly  to  go  to  the 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


tion  division  of  the  Federal  Coal  Com-  Harry  Van  Ness  has  returned  to  the  ger  of  the  Kingston  (Ont.)  British  Whig,  JENKINS,  FARSON  &  WALBERG, 
mission.  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  staff,  after_  sev-  will  leave  the  paper  shortly  to  go  to  the  J  INC.,  is  the  present  name  of  the  Chi- 

-  eral  years  in  the  oil  promotion  business,  advertising  staff  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  cago  advertising  agency  formerly  known 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  Kirk  Smith,  formerly  on  the  New  Ro'"'!®''  Cities  Star.  as  Jenkins,  Black  &  Killian. 

Jrvuv  c  DrkQixTc/-kVT  r  .u  u  »  York  Sun,  has  started  the  Ocean  Beach  Lynn  M.  Reed,  office  toy  on  the  Port-  McGinnes,  Love  &  Normett  have 
OHN  E.  KOdINSON,  one  of  the  oldest  (Gal.)  Beach  News,  a  four-page  weekly,  land  Oregonian,  has  received  an  appoint-  opened  an  advertising  agency  in  Evans- 

members  of  the  New  York  Times  Edward  T  McSolev  formerly  a  re-  ment  to  the  United  States  Military  .Acad-  ville,  Ind.,  and  will  specialize  in  national 

L  Pr^fdence  ToSal  a.^  -niy  from  RepresenUtive  C.  N.  McAr-  newspaper  advertising*!^ 

critical  Mr  Robinson’s  nearest  relative  Providence  News,  is  now  press  agent  for  *  ,  ,  Henry  Kiefer  has  resigned  as  art 

T  o  hn*  Af  ‘he  E.  F.  Albee  amusement  interests  in  James  H.  Terry,  fomerly  an  account-  director  of  Donovan-Armstrong,  Phila- 

The  Times  is  anxious  to  inform  her  of  Miss  Jehanne  Bietry,  managing  editor  Milwaukee  (Wis)  News  and*  Sunday  ilXfinfA 

her  brother’s  illness.  the  Bulletin  Finances  et  Economique  of  >  he  plans  to  stoy  for  an  indefinite  ttm^ 


emy  from  KepresenUtive  L.  M.  .McAr-  newspaper  advertising. 

Henry  Kiefer  has  resigned  as  art 
James  H.  Terry,  formerly  an  account-  director  of  Donovan-Armstrong,  Phila- 
ant  with  the  Union  Oil  Company,  New  delphia  advertising  agency,  and  sailed 


the  Bulletin  Finances  et  Economique  of  j-ipgrgnj 
Indo-China,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  re-  ^  ' 


Hi  Simons,  formerly  a  copy  reader  on  tnao-Enitm,  arrivea  in  san  rrancisco  re¬ 
tire  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  been  made  deliver  three  lectures  on 

city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  ‘ndo-Lluna. 


Commerce.  _ SIEELE,  publisher  of  the  Clat- 

Bobb  Stanton,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  THE  BUSINESS  OFRCE  vina*fewb^Se7e^m«r'!d^Ntv^iX?^n^ 

Daily  News  sports  department,  has  re-  _  **"*  i-ewis  were  marriea  iNovemoer  ii. 

signed  to  go  with  a  Chicago  electric  sup-  ^H ARLES  W.  PHELAN,  formerly  of  Louis  F.  Barry,  police  local  man  on 
ply  company.  ^  ‘he  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler,  is  the  Providence  Tribune,  and  Miss  Mary 

Larry  Dailey  formerly  a  member  of  the  manager  of  the  exploitation  depart-  V.  Murphy  were  married  November  K. 


A  RT  STEELE,  publisher  of  the  Clat- 
"  skanie  (Ore.)  Chief,  and  Miss  Mal¬ 
vina  Lewis  were  married  November  11. 
Louis  F.  Barry,  police  local  man  on 


Harvey  G.  Smith,  formerly  with  Dale 
&  Marx,  has  joined  the  art  staff  of  James 
F.  Newcomb  &  Co.,  New  York. 

VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 

J  C.  PROBERT,  Washington  Bu- 
reau,  the  Associated  Press. 

R.  W.  Simpson,  Washington  Bureau, 


Chicago  Tribune  sports  department,  has  ‘‘i*  Boston  Telegram, 

transferred  to  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex-  W.  S.  Block,  formerly  advertisin{ 
aminer.  manager  of  the  Cuvellier  publications 

Mrs.  H.szel  MacArthcr,  aged  32.  Minneapolis  is  now  the  advertising  man 


W.  S.  Block,  formerly  advertising  editor  on  the  New  York  Evening 
manager  of  the  Cuvellier  publications, 


•Paul  R.  Freyer,  assistant  sports  .Associated  Press. 

ditor  on  the  New  York  Evening  A.  R.  Mahon,  Toronto  Globe. 


wife  of  Telfer  Mac.Arthur,  publisher  of  ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News. 


Oak  Park  (111.)  Oak  Leaves,  died  re¬ 
cently. 


Malcolm  McLeod,  formerly  with  the 
.Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  is  now  on  the  ad- 


Ben  Gunther  of  the  art  department  of  vertising  staff  of  the  .Minneapolis  News, 

the  New  York  Sunday  American,  who  Julian  Zack  has  been  transferred  from 

has  been  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  the  advertising  staff  of  the  St.  Paul 
art  department  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News  to  the  same  department  of 
Telegram  and  Sunday  .American,  has  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News, 
recovered  from  two  weeks’  illness  and  Donald  Potter  has  been  transferred 
resumed  work  last  Monday.  from  the  auditing  department  of  the 

Milford  West,  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  to  the  display- 
Commercial,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  ing  advertising  staff. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Telegram  H.  D.  Armstrong,  who  has  been  han- 

as  night  city  editor.  dling  automobile  advertising,  as  well  as 

Mrs.  Ramona  Herdman  Culiney,  for-  the  food  page  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
nierly  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Post-  Times-Dispatch  for  the  last  six  years. 
Express,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  society  will  join  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
page  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald.  Richmond  News-Leader  about  January  1. 

Albert  W.  Cullis,  assistant  city  editor  Miss  Louise  M._  Whitehouse,  for  the 
of  the  Boston  Post,  is  now  secretary  past  five  years  assistant  to  Arnold  San¬ 
to  Richard  Grozier,  the  associated  pub-  chez,  former  credit  manager  and  now 
Usher.  office  manager  of  the  paper,  has  been 

Galen  L.  Stone,  for  many  years  a  iti*.de  head  of  the  credit,  collections  and 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Hayden.  Stone  adjusting  departments. 

4  Co.,  Boston,  and  at  one  time  financial  Harry  Hollenbeck,  formerly  with  the 
editor  of  a  Boston  daily,  has  retired  Hugh  MeVey  .Advertising  .Agency,  is  now 
from  business  to  devote  his  time  to  on  the  display  advertising  staff  of  the 
travel.  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon. 

Miss  Frances  C.  Boardman,  former  J.  A.  Chenowith,  at  one  time  of  the 

dramatic  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Southwestern  Farmer  advertising  staff. 
News,  has  started  a  concert  bureau,  the  is  now  on  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  ad- 
Twin  City  Publicity  Bureau.  vertising  staff. 


The  following  papers  have  renewed 
their  contracts  for  the  Haskin  Service: 

The  Binghamton  Morning  Sun. 

The  Johnstown  Ledger. 

The  Steubenville  Herald-Star. 

The  Uniontown  Herald  and  Genius. 
The  Zanesville  Times  Recorder. 
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REPORTER  FOR  MEDICINE  NEEDED,  BUT 
SCIENCE  FIELD  IS  MUCH  WIDER 


Discoveries  in  Lines  Apparently  Remote  from  Physician’s  Work 
May  Change  Medical  Practice  and  Methods  of  Human 
Existence  if  Rightly  Made  Known 


By  WATSON  DAVIS 

Ncwi  Editor  Science  Senrice,  Washington 


p'VERY  newspaper  of  any  size  has  tific  and  journalistic  sides  they  are  being 
its  sporting  editor,  its  dramatic  gradually  cleared  away, 
critic,  its  financial  editor,  its  police  re-  Certainly  there  should  be  experts  of 
porter,  its  court  reporter  and  its  ^itorial  the  science  page  who  will  tell  us  about 
writer.  Usually  it  also  has  in  its  staff  the  fly  swat  of  Howard,  the  light  of 
men  trained  in  politics  and  economics,  Michelson,  the  life  of  Loeb,  and  3ie  vi¬ 
and  occasionally  other  specialists  in  news  brations  of  Lang^muir.  Science  is  just 
and  criticism  are  on  the  payroll.  as  important  as  amusement  and  art  and 

But  expert  handling  of  science  is  too  quite  as  interesting  if  equally  well  writ- 
often  left  to  a  scientifically  untrained  re-  ten.  We  should  have  critics  as  well  as 
porter  or  a  feature  writer  who  plays  the  writers  of  science. 

latest  vagary  of  organiz.^  knowMge  for  narrowly  national  as 

what  It  IS  worth,  and  often  sports,  music,  drama,  or  even  finance.  It 

I  suggest  t^t  the  questi^,  _  is  international.  The  new  extract  for 

I  critic  on  me^cine?,  asked  by  diabetes  developed  in  To- 

Smith  in  the  Oct.  7  issue  of  Editor  ronto  makes  nearly  as  good  a  story  in 
Pu^SHra,  be  changed  to  Why  not  an 

mtelligent  and  careful  handli  g  o  handled  by  a  national  service  better 


movement  marks  a  departure  from  a 
long  standing  policy  of  the  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union.  Class  privileges  will  not  be 
sought  by  the  Typographical  Union,  ac- 
cor^ng  to  its  officers,  the  sole  aim  being 
to  protect  the  natural  rights  of  organized 
labor.  “Records  of  cai^dates  and  par¬ 
ties  will  be  submitted  to  members  of  the 
union,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
deliver  the  union’s  votes.  The  allied 
printing  trades  have  in  the  past  avoided 
participating  in  politics  scrupulously,  but 
it  is  felt  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
protective  steps  must  be  uken,”  said 
Vice-president  C.  P.  Howard  on  No¬ 
vember  30. 


TmcImt*  to  Moot  Docombor  2S-30 

The  American  Association  of  Teachergi 
of  Journalism  will  hold  its  annual  coo^ 
vention  at  the  Joseph  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Ill.,  December  28,  29  and  30.  ’ 


Lowronco  Dead 


i  ^  •  •  .•c.  11  a-Z: _ A  llelliuicu  UV  liaLlU 

science  news  by  scientifically  trarn^  re-  ^ 

porters  who  can  write  ordinary  English  ?  , 

Health  is  a  vitally  important  subject  NVithin  the  last  two  years  a  press  as- 
and  the  science  of  medicine  is  accom-  sociation  operating  exclusively  in  the 


plishing  advances  month  by  month.  As  field  of  science  has  been  established  in 
Mr.  Smith  says  in  his  article,  medical  response  to  the  ne^  that  Mr.  Smith  ex¬ 


news  is  probably  the  most  difficult  sort  pressed  in  his  article.  Science  Service, 
to  handle.  This  is  so  because  it  is  science  w'th  headquartCTs  in  Washington,  is 


that  must  be  dispensed  directly  and  prac-  covering  the  field  of  science  in  its  daily 


tically  to  the  public,  and  there  are  so  science  news  bulletin  for  forty  daily 

newsoaoers  in  this  countrv  and  Canada. 


many  advocates  of  “pseudo-medicine” 
who  abuse  the  bodies  and  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  public  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage. 


newspapers  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
Operating  on  a  commercial  basis,  but  as 
a  non-profitmaking  corporation  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  three  most  important 


But  proper  reporting  of  advances  that  scientific  bodies  in  this  country.  Science 


affect  the  public  is  broader  than  m^i-  Service  aims  to  rejrort  day  by  day  sci- 


cine  alone.  A  chemical  advance  today  en«;e  news  accurately  and  interestingly, 
may  result  in  a  new  medical  treatment  This  organiration  may  be  a  reliable  news 


tomorrow ;  a  bacteriological  discovery  source  for  the  newspaper  ffiat  cannot  af- 
may  mean  the  saving  of  acres  of  crops,  ford  a  special  science  edit^  or  it  will 


as  well  as  thousands  of  human  lives.  A 
sanitary  engineer  draining  a  ditch  _  may 


supplement  science  news  gathered  locally. 
The  need  of  competent  reporters  and 


our  climate,  and  we  all  know  that  the  tic  evolution  and  the  usual  training  cen- 
weather  influences  our  mental  and  physi-  ters  of  science  will  produce  them  only 


exceptionally.  This  is  a  problem  that  is 


health  measures  is  vitally  necessary  to  gineering. 
our  present-day  civilization.  Is  it  not 
important  that  we  study  the  way  in 
which  the  leaf  turns  the  light  of  the  sun  D< 

into  usable  energy?  Years  of  scientific  q 


Death  of  John  G.  Holme 


lessen  the  work  of  some  important  in 
dustrial  step. 


The  progress  of  science  in  all  its  Xovember  30  at  Flushing,  X.  Y. 

leases  IS  news  and  it  will  be  recognized  ^e  founded  the  Swedish-.\merican  News 


as  such  if  it  is  report^  intelligently.  Bureau  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
Successful  science  reporting  must  com-  assistant  manager  of  the  Better  Business 
bme  the  scientific  and  the  journalistic  League.  Mr.  Holme  was  43  years  old. 
points  of  view.  The  science  reporter 

must  know  science,  not  as  an  expert,  but  _ 

as  the  head  of  a  great  corporation  knows 

his  business.  He  must  know  enough  sci-  Murdock  Heads  “F.  T.  C.” 

ence  to  be  able  to  judge  the  importance 

and  plausibility  of  a  story ;  he  must  know  v  ictor  Murdock,  one  of  the  owners 


writing  and  expression.  The  man  to  year, 
handle  science  must  be  a  new  breed,  a 
cross  between  researcher  and  reporter. 

The  trained  newspaper  man  seldom  has 
the  proper  background  or  appreciation  of  ~ 
science  to  handle  science  news;  the  sci- 


Kennebec  Journal  Sold 


Two  factors  have  hampered  the  intel¬ 
ligent  reporting  of  science  in  the  past. 
The  newspapers  have  been  too  susceptible 
to  fake  science  and  have  not  provided 


I.  T.  U.  Enters  Politics 


CARGILL  HEADS  SENTINEL 


Retirement  of  John  Poppendieck  Brings 
Reorganisation  in  Milwaukee 


(.By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 


Milw'Aukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  30.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  reorganization  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  has  been  announced  by  Charles 
F.  Pfister,  owner  and  publisher.  John 
Poppendieck  retires  as  managing  editor 
and  business  manager;  A.  B.  Cargill,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  becomes  general  man¬ 
ager;  Julius  Liebman  is  promoted  from 
assistant  managing  editor  to  managing 
editor ;  George  F.  Lounsbury,  editor, 
William  M.  Mahoney,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  George  M.  May,  controller,  are 
retained. 

There  is  no  change  in  ownership  or 
policy,  the  Sentinel  remaining  conserv¬ 
atively  Republican.  Mr.  Poppendieck  has 
no  plans  for  the  future. 
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And  science  that  does  not  get  trans-  worthy  of  joint  consideration  by  schools 
lated  directly  into  medical  and  public  of  journalism,  science,  medicine  and  en- 


John  G.  Holme,  former  city  editor  of 


research  will  pay  for  themselves  many  Xew  York  Evening  Post  and  con- 
times  if  they  only  suggest^  a  means  to  felted  at  various  times  with  the  Chicago 


Inter  Ocean,  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
newspapers  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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— Today. 

WORLD  COLOR  PTG.  CO. 
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stifle  more  malaria  than  a  ton  of  quinine,  interpreters  of  science  news  is  a  serious 
There  is  evidence  that  the  stars  affect  one.  The  ordinary  process  of  journalis- 


What  of  YOUR 
Church  Copy? 


Are  the  church  advertisements  in  your 
paper  following  the  lines  which  commerce 
discarded  forty  years  ago? 

Do  they  use  as  a  headline  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  the  name  of  the  church? 


Murdock  Heads  “F.  T.  C.” 

Victor  Murdock,  one  of  the  owners  of 


where  he  can  obtain  expert  information  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Daily  Elagle,  be- 


tation  and  explaining  of  science  is  a  dif-  B.  Gaskill  ot  New  Jersey.  .Mr.  .Mur- 
ficult  task  that  requires  all  the  art  of  dock  has  been  vice-chairman  for  the  past 


Help  the  churches  to  a  better  style  of  copy. 
Your  interest  will  bring  dividends  in  larger 
space  the  churches  eventually  will  take  when 
they  see  that  their  biggest  thing  after  all  is 
NOT  the  topic  of  the  morning  sermon. 

As  your  contribution  to  their  education 
and  to  the  development  of  church-going 
habits  by  the  community  run  the  52  ads 
which  the  Church  Advertising  Department 
is  offering. 

This  series  is  available  at  a  very  small 
price  and  will  help  all  churches,  regardless 
of  creed. 


Qiarles  F.  Flynt,  general  manager  of 


engrossed  in  his  own  technical  work  and  ^ 


Send  for  proofs.  If  you  can’t  find  a  way  to  use 
them  now,  keep  them  and  look  at  No.  15  aWit  ten 
days  before  Christmas.  'Perhaps  you  can  get  a 
group  of  merchants  to  join  in  using  that  piece  of 
copy  for  the  good  of  the  town. 


often  too  poorly  equipped  in  a  broad  out-  her  »  that  they  ^d  purchased  the  con- 
look,  usually  lacks  the  ability  of  writing  trolling  stock  of  the  paper, 
clear  and  simple  English.  _ 


Obtain  proofs  from  Herbert  H.  Smith 
518  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Repeal  of  the  anti-strike  and  guaran- 


trained  men  to  get  the  real  news  and  teed  earnings  features  of  the  Esch-Cum- 
properly  report  it.  Scientists,  motivated  mings  act  will  be  urged  as  a  progressive 


CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  c  w. 


in  part  by  ill-handling  of  their  work  by  aim  by  the  International  Typographical 
the  newspapers,  have  been  reluctant  to  Union  of  North  America  at  the  confer- 


co-operate  in  the  popular  presentation  of  ence  in  Washington  today,  called  by  Sen- 
their  work.  Both  of  these  obstacles  still  ator  La  Follette  and  Representative 


EditOT  and  Publisher  contributes  this  space.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
contnbute8  time  to  |>repare  this  copy.  We  use  money  paid  for  the 
copy  to  buy  stamps  to  send  proofs  to  other  papers.  Join  the 
cooperators  I 


M.  J.  Lawrence,  former  owner  of  tl«l 
Ohio  Farmer,  the  Michigan  Farmer  aodfl 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  which  he  sokfl 
a  year  ago  to  Senator  Arthur  Capper  ^ 
Kansas,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  No.> ! 
vember  30. 


exist  but  in  many  cases  on  both  scien-  Dickinson.  Participation  in  a  political 
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1 ,384,464 
More  lines 


rOM  JanawT  1  to  October  n. 
1922,  Tbe  PaiMlc  Dallj  New* 
baa  printed  1,364,444  more 
•aea  of  paid  adrertlalng  tbaa  tbe 
itber  Pasaalc  paper. 

THB  Dailj  Newa  leada  Ita  com¬ 
petitor  In  claaaified,  foreign 
and  local  adrertlalng  lineage. 
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NEWS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  AND  ADVERTISING 


land  Smith  in  memory  of  his  father  and 
will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  best  ma¬ 
jor  student  in  journalism  at  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

The  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Journalism  has  an  enrollment  this 
year  of  236  students.  The  night  ex¬ 
tension  classes  number  74.  These 
extension  classes  meet  four  evening^ 
a  week  at  the  extension  offices  in 
Seattle. 

L.  A.  Borah,  formerly  a  reporter  and 
copy  reader  on  the  Spokane  Chronicle 
and  the  Spokesman-Review,  has  joined 


many  of  us  sporting  writers 
become  press  agents  for  amuse¬ 
ment  enterprises  instead  of  reporters  for 
our  own  papers  and  for  the  public,”  said 
Hugh  Fullerton,  sports  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  s|xaking  on  ‘‘The  Du¬ 
ties  and  Opportunities  of  Sporting  Writ¬ 
ers,”  at  a  recent  session  of  the  Medill 

School  of  Journalism  of  Northwestern  , 

University.  “There  is  nothing  standing  *n®  faculty  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
between  the  worst  phases  of  commer-  J^n  School  of  Journalism  as  an  instructor 
cialization  of  sport — ^both  amateur  and  'n  news  writing  and  reporting,  succeeding 
professional — except  Judge  Landis,  Major  Maurice  Hicklin  who  resigned  to  study 
Griffiths  and  the  sporting  writers,  and  we  for  *  doctor’s  degree, 
sporting  writers  must  plead  guilty  to  The  enrollment  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
having  failed  of  our  duty  in  enlightening  nalism  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
the  public  and  arousing  public  sentiment  has  now  reached  181,  which  is  36  more 

than  registered  at  any  previous  time. 
Men  now  outnumber  the  women  at  the 
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STORY.  BROOKS  A  FINLEY 

.The  dreuUtioo  ficarei,  touting  om 
wonderful 


o,sw  tell  a  wonderful  ttorv  tor 
Waterloo,  and  emphasize  Watenoo  as 
•a  important  and  intelligat  center  for 
wtional  advertiiera.  The  big  point 
wont  this  circulation  of  tbe  Waterloo 
Evening  Courier  it  the  fact  that  it  ia 
Aeolntely  atudfaat — 8,000  bi  Waterloo 
M  7,000  ouuide.  Look  up  the  record 
|w  any  prerioua  yur,  ana  tee  if  the 
poorier't  circulation  baa  ever  tlumped 
a  any  yur,  or  ever  inertated  radically. 
Ju  a  study  increase.  Careful  ax- 
■nnation  win  show  no  trace  of  pre- 
|Mmt,  cut  rates,  or  anything  die  that 
in  some  measure  to  suboeribera 
bang  a  paper  which  is  not  thdr  real 
■eke. 


school.  The  faculty  has  been  enlarged 
to  include  five  members. 


to  the  dangers.” 

The  annual  scholarship  award  of  $200 
offered  by  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
to  the  student,  above  the  freshman  class, 
in  the  Department  of  Journalism,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  writing  the  best  news  or 
feature  story,  has  been  won  by  Miss 
Margaret  C.  Williams  of  Jersey  City, 

N.  J.,  a  member  of  the  junior  class. 

Frank  E.  Ganet,  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Associatiorf,  and 
the  editorial  staff  of  his  paper  acted  as  of  80  pages  in  six  sections  on  November 
the  judges.  There  were  13  entries  for  the  12. 


^HE  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  is¬ 
sued  a  Business  Expansion  number 


prize,  which  is  equal  to  one  year’s  tuition. 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to  the  en¬ 
tries  of  Roscoe  C.  Drummond  and  John 
Fox,  a  nom  de  plume  for  which  the  real 
name  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  is  fur-  ^  jjjg  Mission  (Tex.)  Times  recently 
nishing  its  complete  day  report  from  issued  a  special  edition  surveying  Ae 
the  Associated  Press  for  lalwratory  use  f^uit  and  truck  growing  industries  of 


The  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor,  No¬ 
vember  18,  published  a  76-page  Made-m- 
Brantford  ^ition  in  six  sections. 

The  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald  issued 
a  36-page  Farmers’  edition  November  24. 


in  the  Department  of  Journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  The  actual  everyday 
news  is  being  used  by  students  in  news- 
pa^r  practice,  copy  reading,  headline 
writing  and  front  page  newspaper  make¬ 
up.  The  service  was  secured  through  the 
courtesy  of  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  made  the  arrangement  with  Walter 
P.  Plummer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald,  at  the  request  of  Prof  J.  O. 
Simmons  of  the  journalism  facultv.  The 
Fairchild  News  service  for  trade  and 
newspapers  is  being  received  for  trade 
journal  study  and  other  services  are 
being  arrang^  for. 

Maurice  E.  Votaw,  formerly  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  University  of 
Missouri,  recently  left  San  Francisco  for 
Shanghai,  where  he  will  organize  a  school 
of  journalism  at  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
University. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch- Pioneer  Press 
gave  prizes  for  the  best  paper  and  maga¬ 
zine  produced  by  the  Minnesota  High 
School  Press  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  the  convention  of  the  association  in 
St.  Paul.  The  judges  were  R.  R.  Barlow, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota ;  C.  D.  John¬ 
ston  and  Roy  J.  Dunlap,  city  editors,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News 
and  Pioneer  Press. 


the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 

The  Durham  (N.  C.)  Dispatch,  No¬ 
vember  12,  published  a  special  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  edition  of  140  pages 
in  11  sections. 

The  Huntington  (Ind.)  Press,  ’No¬ 
vember  5,  issued  a  56-page  special  in¬ 
dustrial  edition. 

The  Centerville  (Iowa)  Daily  lowean 
published  a  farm  bureau  edition  of  46 
pages  in  six  sections  October  21. 


The  Small  Tows  RiroaTaa 

He’s  just  a  small  town  guy 
With  a  pencil  and  a  J^d, 

\  cheery  smile  and  “Hey,  there  I” 

Are  proverbial  with  this  lad. 

Who  write*  the  news  of  Claytown  for  “ 
Blade.” 

He  coders  Hick’s  poolroom. 

The  Bee  Hive  and  the  mill; 

He  always  stops  at  Cherer’t, 

His  weekly  grist  to  fill. 

He  drops  in  on  Dad  Thompkins, 

Who  knows  “what’s  goin’  on;’’ 

The  Mansion  House  is  on  his  route. 
And  also  Doctor  John. 

The  Lynch  cigar  store,  too,  of  course. 

Is  on  the  news  man’s  grind. 

And  all  the  sparkling  gossip  there — 

Ho,  humi  You  know  tbe  kindl 

There’s  Ledgard’s.  too, — a  newsy  spot — 
And  then  Policeman  Kenney; 

And  Hopper’s  restaurant — wow,  my  boy! 
'olUr’s 


More  than  90  graduates  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  the  Universi^  of  Ore¬ 
gon  are  now  engaged  in  active  news¬ 
paper,  advertising,  magiazine  or  publicity 
work,  according  to  a  survey  which  has 
been  completed  by  the  faculty.  There  are 
now  156  major  students  in  the  journalism 
school,  including  16  men  and  women  with 
newspaper  experience  who  have  returned 
to  Oregon  for  further  training.  An  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  report  that  within 
a  j^ar  after  completing  their  course  four 
graduates  have  become  editors  of  Oregon 
newspapers.  They  are  Carlton  K.  Logan, 
editor  of  the  .Ashland  Tidings;  Wilford 
.Allen,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Grant’s  Pass 
Daily  Courier;  Robert  F.  Boetticher,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lebanon  Criterion,  and  Mrs. 

Victoria  Case,  editor  of  the  Rose  City 
Herald,  a  Portland  community  newspaper. 

staffs  of  Portland  dailies. 

Lee  S.  Cole,  of  the  senior  class  of  De 
Pauw  University,  specializing  in  journal-  Mandan  Daily 

ism.  has  been  awarded  the  Orlando  T.  .  ^  ..  «• 

Smith  prize  of  $100  for  this  year.  This  The  Mandan  (N.  D.)  Daily  Pioneer 
prize  was  recently  established  by  Court-  has  just  installed  a  Duplex  press. 


A  dollar’s  worth,  if  any! 

The  Sims-Binks  wedding  means  a  spread; 

Our  scribe  just  “eats”  that  stuffl 
And  when  tbe  Grange  would  like  to  get 
A  little  social  “puff,” 

You’ll  find  the  Clayton  Blade  is  out 
With  programs  and  the  names 
Of  all  tne  big  committees  and 
The  leading  social  dames. 

.\nd  so  be  goes  his  daily  rounds. 

With  pencil  and  with  pad; 

.\  circulation  booster 
Is  this  come-bearty  ladl 

The  small  town  weekly  news  man! 

Long  may  he  walk  the  path 
Of  small  town  life  and  happenings. 

.\nd  tell  it  all  to  Gath! 

Acton.  Carl  Pickens. 

Priaas  for  Subscriptions 

The  Omaha  Daily  News  is  giving  an 
imitation  leather  box  containing  drinking 


eraser  and  pencil  sharpener,  for  two  new 
10  week  subscriptions. 


In  Washington 
ONE 

COMBINATION 
Two  Newspapers 
Morning  HERALD 
Evening  TIMES 
ONE  RATE 
115,000  Circulation 


More  circulation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  than  there  are  homes. 


The  WasMigtoi  Times 

and 

The  WashiigtN  Herald 

G.  Logan  Payne,  Pub. 


National  Adwrtiainf  RiyiniitatWo 
G.  Locan  Payne  ^Col 
Otirago^  Deti'oit, 

St.  and  Loa  Anceleo 

Payne,  Burns  A  Smith 
New  Yorh  and  Beaton 


LEADS  ALL  LOS  ANGELES 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN¬ 
TOTAL  PAID  CACULA-nON 

G<n'rrnmfni  itatement  for  Hx 
months  ended  September  30,  1932 


145,953 


w.  noLoan  •.  Loaui  raym  t 

M.  SaMaML  TawaaM 

•  V*.  Hlihigaa  Aa 


“The  African  Worid* 

AND 

“CapeMaire  Express” 

PabBakad  arary  Satarday  la 


WIRE 

for  space  in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher 

INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK  NUMBER 

largest  and  most  serviceable 
reference  book  known  to 
publishing  and  advertising. 

An  advartising  madium  that 
works  for  12  fuU  montka. 


®bituarg 


gan  his  newspaper  career  in  London  more 
than  30  years  ago.  • 

Frank  A.  Egan,  aged  21,  a  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  committed  suicide  November 


KANSAS  IS  A  RICH,  RESPONsrv* 
FIELD-TOPERA,  ITS  'CAPITAL 
A  GOOD  •TTIY  OUT*  aiY 
Ther  are  belt  covered  bjr  the 


Coptka 
3Batl;  Capital 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“The  face  of  the.  paper”  tells  a 
vivid  story  to  the  one  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  picking  the  most  suit¬ 
able  cities  and  the  best  newspaper 
in  each  city  for  specific  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Contents  of  any  issue  of  The  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  reflect  a  true  picture 
of  life  and  business  in  the  South¬ 
east. 

Right  now  the  picture  smites  with 
the  cheer  of  brisk  buying,  immense 
building  and  the  happiness  of  em¬ 
ployed  and  contented  workers. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Onljr  Kanua  Daily  with  a  CaaNil 
Kamaa  Circulathia 

Dominatea  ita  £eld  in  circulatioii, 
claaaea  of  advertiaing,  newa,  prcati|t 
and  reader  confidence. 

Suppliea  market  data — doea  anrvi, 
work— givea  real  co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C.-A.  N.  P.  A 


Advertising  in  The 
Journal  Sells  the  Goods. 


The  Buffalo  Territory 
Offers  Big  Possibilities 
To  National  Advertisen 

Twelfth  American  Citr;  aecond  b  Nta 
York  State,  Buffalo^  with  over  half  i 
million  people  and  the  aurronadaf 
trade  area  with  three  hundred 
aand  more,  afforda  a  rich  market  la 
national  advertiaera.  The  effectm 
medinm  to  capture  thia  deairabla  oar- 
ket  la  the  big,  popular,  home  ant- 
paper— A.  B.  C.  Net  paid  105,958,  Bf 
of  Bngliah-Speaking  Homea. 


of  the  Saturday  Night,  Clothier  and  Hab-  automobile  news,  we  wish  to  extend  ours  most 

erdasher.  Caradian  Farmer,  Trader,  Op-  what  you  have  to  say  about  individual  pub- 
tometrist,  Vv omens  Wear,  Canadian  licity  items  printed  only  because  they  concern 
Home  lournal.  Motor  Trade,  Construe-  adverti^  is  in  cIom  ac- 

r': _ _ _  T„,.- _ 1  '^urd  with  our  policies  on  this  general  subject, 

tion.  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Journal,  and  3,^  gl^j  ym,  ,1,;^  gjand. 

the  Canadian  Dental  Journal,  died  re-  We  h«pe  you  will  be  successful  in  maintaining 
centlv  ***  ****  news  columns 

OX  the  automobile  section  of  any  newspaper 
Mbs.  Elizabeth  Gallagher  Kelly,  should  be  governed  by  standards  in  any  wav  dif* 
aged  56,  wife  of  William  A.  Kelly,  a  “’ose  governing  the  news  and  edi- 

e  XT  \T  1  \ir  ij  torial  columns  m  other  parts  of  the  paper, 

former  editor  of  the  New  York  World  \jjd  we  believe  that  no  stcry  should  appear  in 
Almanac,  died  in  Bermuda,  November  24.  anv  of  the  news  columns  merely  because  its 

Sam  P.  West,  for  12  years  a  proof- 

reader  on  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  Any  material  that  we  submit  for  consideration 
diod  r#>rpnt1v  from  the  news,  feature  or  editorial  point  of 

u  ea  C  y.  view  is  marked  “ Deliver  to  News  Desk,”  and 

Frederick  W.  Prince,  former  Boston  carries  a  note  to  the  editor  saying  that  the  story 
newspaper  man,  publicity  representative  ■"  question  is  submitted  cn  its  o^wn  merits  as 

^  ^  T^i  a.  •  T  •  ul  r*  _  -  ^  matter  of  general  interest,  and  not  in  con* 

of  the  W  estern  Electric  Eight  Company  nection  with  any  advertising  we  place.  Every- 
of  New  York,  recently  was  found  dead  thing  of  this  kind  that  we  send  out  stands  or 
in  Df^tmit  solely  on  its  own  intrinsic  worth.  We 

111  j_/ci  i.  want  the  editor  to  decide  in  each  case  whether 

Erwin  Edwards,  for  30  years  editor  any  story  is  worth  printing  for  its  interest  to 

and  owner  of  the  Greenwich  fConn  ^  readers,  and  we  arc  glad  to  abide  by  his  judg* 

^  .  j.  j  X’  u  o"  '  11  *•  ment.  This  goes  just  as  strongly  for  stories 

Graphic,  died  on  November  20.  tie  is  connected  with  the  automobile  industry  as  for 

survived  by  two  brothers,  E.  Jay  Ed-  any  others.  _ _ 

wards  and  Lucien  Edwards,  both  New  &  SON. 

York  newspaper  men.  - 

Miss  Clementine  Flanagan,  treas-  Closing  Contest  Ahead  of  Time 

urer  of  the  Kenton  (Ohio)  Democrat  Jo  Editor  &  Publisher:  Some  time  ago 

Publishing  Company,  and  daughter  of  jyu  ran  a  series  of  articles  on  the  contest  idea, 
the  late  Daniel  Flanagan  who  organized  J”' 

the  company,  died  recently.  will  interest  all  who  may  think  of  condui^* 

Charles  C.  Lean,  Jr.,  aged  44,  at  one  '>'■  "“t  have  competitoJs 

time  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  The  News  announced  the  closing  date  for 
staff  for  15  years,  died  November  20.  He  l^e  contest,  as  the  postal  regulations  require. 

Uvvj  *1,^  mtnlncr  hen  the  time  for  the  contest  bad  about  one- 

had  been  en^ged  in  the  copper  mining  expired,  or  somewhat  more,  and  the  con- 

business  in  New  York  for  some  years.  test  was  not  going  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
T  R  W’ltTTAxrc  oHlfrtr  nf  Diimrint  management,  a  change  was  announced  in  the 
J.  D.  \V  ILLIAMS,  eaitor  Ol  me  IJUmoni  closing  date.  Attention  was  called  to  this  de- 
(lowa)  Journal  died  November  21,  parturc  from  the  rules,  and  the  Post  Office  Dc- 

George  Bronson  Howard  aged  38,  ‘.S:' 

former  newspaper  man,  novelist,  dram-  cording  to  original  announcement.  However, 
atist  and  film  writer,  committed  suicide  this  not  done,  and  now  the  solicitor  of  the 
...  V  ^  Po**  Office  Department  states  that  the  depart- 

at  his  home  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  No\em-  ment  has  no  jurisdiction  over  such  matters, 
ber  20.  as  the  announcement  that  the  contest  bad  beim 

A  -  .  -  _ _ _  cc  ^.^A  extended  was  not  |>ut  in  the  papers  scut 

Arthur  Crawford,  aged  55,  actor  and  through  the  mails.  Papers  containing  the  origi- 
humorous  writer  formerly  connected  with  nal  announcement  were  mailed,  and  it  would 
Life,  Puck,  Judge  and  other  humorous  seem  that  the  injustice,  to  entering  contests 
*  *  J  •  -  J  XT...  done  then,  rather  m  the  announcements 

papers,  committeed  suicide  m  New  York  later  that  the  time  was  extended.  You  can  see 
recently.  that  this  decision  will  make  it  possible  for 

.  TT  xr  r  contest  to  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  simply 

Alfred  Henry  Marsh,  former  Wash-  by  net  sending  papers  with  the  announcement 
ingiton  newspaper  man,  but  more  recently  through  the  mails. 

assistant  manager  of  the  office  of  the  NILES  EVENING  REGISTER. 

National  City  Company  in  the  capital, 
died  November  22.  He  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer. 

Anwie  Tridon,  aged  45,  newspa^r 
man  psycho-analyst  of  New  York,  died 
November  23  of  cancer. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.\tham  Hardenbergh, 
aged  82,  an  aunt  of  J.  Edward  Harden¬ 
bergh,  manager  of  the  New  York  City 
News  .Association,  died  recently. 

Frank  Orff,  formerly  a  magazine 
publisher  of  St.  Louis,  died  last  week. 

Whitman  Osgood,  aged  57,  formerly 
of  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Star,  and 
one-time  city  editor  of  the  W'^ashington 
Times,  died  in  W'ashington,  last  week. 

For  more  than  20  years  Osgood  was  a 
theatrical  press  agent  in  Washington. 

J.  Rombro,  aged  65.  better  known  by  _ 

his  pseudonym  of  Philip  Krantz,  of  the  papers  throughout  the  United  States  for 
editorial  staff,  the  New  York  Jewish  eighteen  years,  is  sought  by  Capt.  John 
Daily  Forward,  died  suddenly  of  heart  F.  Sheridan,  28  Beaumont  street.  Man- 
disease  November  28.  Mr.  Rombro  be-  hattan  Beach,  N.  Y. 


The  great 

TRI-STATE  DISTRICT 

embracing  Western  PennsylvsnU, 
Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  offers 
the  advertiser  a  rich  market  for  hie 
jrarea. 

is  unquestionably  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  readi  thia  market 
most  advantageously. 

Walkoe  G.  Brooke 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
The  Ford-Parsons  Co. 
Marquette  Bldg,  Chicago 


The  Bu£Felo  Evening  N«wi 

Edward  H.  Buder.  Editor  A  PuhMw 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
RtprtttiUativts 

MoriiHdgo  Bldg.  Lytteu  BUg. 

New  Yaek,  N.  Y.  Chloage,  a 


26,000  last 
October — ^Now 


You  have  thought  of  prsaa  rf^- 
pMga  yeureelf.  But  let  uo  hB  jrou 
how  prsaa  clippings  esm  be  mode  a 
binineee-bullder  for  pots. 


BURRELLE 

HS  Ufiyelte  Si..  N.  Y.  Cio 

EstahWshed  •  Quartar  a(  a  Caarturp 


^Piu  nauptt 
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NEW  ORLEANS 
STATES 


No  Agency  Placet  Tanlac 

Atlanta.  Nov.  25,  1922. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Please  refer  to  our 
letter  May  13,  with  reference  to  incorrect  infor¬ 
mation  appearing  in  your  *‘Tips  for  Ad  Man¬ 
agers”  column. 

We  note  you  continue  to  announce  that  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  agencies  are  making  contracts 
for  our  account,  the  issue  of  November  18,  men¬ 
tioning  the  Sacks  Company,  New  York. 

No  advertising  agency  has  authority  to  make 
contracts  of  any  kind  for  this  ermpany,  all 
such  arrangements  being  concluded  by  us  direct 
from  the  home  office. 

INTERNATIONAL  PROPRIETARIES.  INC., 
E.  C.  PIarris,  Advertising  Director. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
AFTER  OCT,  I 
12c  DAILY  FLAT 
15c  SUNDAY  FLAT 

Daily  over  51,000 
Sunday  over  63,000 

PRESENT  RATE 

10c  D.  &  S.  on  2,000  LmM 

RaprassBted  bp 

S.  C.  Beckwith,  Special  Ai*a^ 
New  York 

Joka  M.  Branham  Co^  CUmfl 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 
TOURNAL 


hat  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Am^' 
ica. 


Editor  &  Publiiher  for  December  2,  1922 
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Features  by 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Fontaine  Fox 
Hugh  Fullerton 
Rube  Goldberg 
Ed  Hughes 
T.  L.  Masson 
O.  O.  McIntyre 
Frederick  Palmer 
Chas.  HansonTowne 
H.  J.  TuthiU 
and  others 
1W  ■cNugkt 

Time*  Building,  New  York 


NEW 

Multi-Mailer  Adaptation  at  Installation 
and  Maintenance  Cost  of  4c. '9c.  a  Sub¬ 
scriber  a  Year, 

For  mail  lists  of  1,500-5,000.  Imprints 
addresses  direct.  Provides  for  daily 
correction  of  mail  list.  Eliminates  pre> 
ventable  complaints.  Makes  Circulation 
Manager  independent  of  Composing  and 
Galley  Rooms.  Permits  use  of  time  and 
labor-saving  methods.  Gives  subscribers 
infinitely  better  mail  delivery  service. 
Write  today  for  details. 

jSpeed^yunafic 


Compant/ 


TOE  MULTI-HAILER  SYSTEM 

StT'StS  WASHIHOTOM  SLVD. 

CHICAGO 


By  every  test 
of  daily  cir- 
culation  The 
News  leads  —  by 
volume,  by  char¬ 
acter,  by  distribu¬ 
tion,  by  reader  in¬ 
terest,  by  proved 
results  for  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  Indianapolis 

NEWS 


wan  a  rvauc  umcM 

WbC^^^Hlorld. 

The  World  and  The  Ere- 
ning  World  bare  a  eom- 
binM  circulation,  daily,  of 
6SO,000  for  $1.20  per  agate  line 

Jroia,  aubject  to  contract 
iacounta.  They  carry  more 
high  claaa  dry  goods  adver- 
timng;  are  read  by  more 
job^rs,  department  and 
chain  store  buyer^  and  by 
more  retailers;  oner  more 
ciredation  per  dollar  and  a 
more  concentrated  circula¬ 
tion;  a  reader  and  a  dealer 
influence  more  localised  than 
any  other  morning  and 
evening  combintaion. 
Aivtrtut  in  Ntwtfnftrt 
by  th»  Ymr 


tnt 


Wdttt 

Now  Tosh 

rael 


pOLLAR  PULLEijc 

Advtrtiting  and  circulation  managert  or*  alwayt  on  tho  lookout  for  now 
ideat  that  will  increato  advtrtiting  receiftt  and  win  ntw  circulation.  Your 
idea  for  increating  advtrtiting  or  circulation  may  not  apftal  to  your  managtr, 
but  it  may  bt  jutt  the  thing  that  tome  other  manager  wantt.  Eoiroa  &  Pua- 
LiSKia  Will  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  thit  head.  The  fact  that 
the  idea  it  now  bring  uttd  in  your  city  doet  not  bar  it  from  the  department. 

Addrett  your  communication  to  the  Uollab  Ptn.Lxa  EoiToa.  When  they 
apftar  dtp  them  and  mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  ideat 
mil  not  bt  returned. 

a  GOOD  full  page  ad  for  a  few  weeks  be-  A  country  publisher  who  has  had  consider- 
fore  Christmas  can  be  made  on  the  plan  able  success  in  building  circulation  has  bor- 
of  the  average  family,  and  what  they  buy  for  rowed  an  idea  from  the  magaaines  in  selecting 
each  other  and  their  friends  for  Christmas,  his  agents.  He  selects  sonw  person  in  each 
Make  real  persons  of  the  family  by  naming  locality  who,  by  reason  of  ill  health  or  afflic- 
them  and  giving  them  personality.  All  the  tion  is  unable  to  do  manual  labor  or  follow 
stuff  about  the  family  will  be  twined  around  the  more  vigorous  occupations.  Then  he  adds 
on  the  page  with  comparatively  small  ads  by  an  idea  of  his  own.  Instead  of  merely  giving 
dealers  in  your  town.  First,  take  Mother  them  a  receipt  book  and  some  instructions  on 
Average.  She  is  capable  of  putting  a  lot  of  soliciting,  he  backs  them  up  in  real  subscription 
love  into  her  gifts  by  stitching  and  handling  campaigns.  He  has  them  write  their  own  cir¬ 


cular  matter,  for  he  feels  that  it  will  have  a 
mure  personal  and  sincere  ring  than  it  would 
have  if  written  in  the  newspaper  office  for  a 
big  group  of  agents.  He  brushes  up  their 
material,  puts  it  into  circular  form,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  them  with  stationery  and  envelopes. 
Shut  in  at  home,  as  they  often  are,  they  ad¬ 
dress  and  send  out  a  vast  amount  of  mail  mat¬ 
ter  over  their  own  signatures,  which,  of  course, 
has  a  personal  appeal.  The  publisher  does  not 
encourage  them  to  make  what  you  would  call 
a  **sympathy  appeal*'  in  their  letters,  for  he 
feels  that  the  merits  of  the  paper  should  not 
be  subordinated.  However,  through  mixed  mo¬ 
tives,  a  good  number  do  subscribe  in  response 
to  the  letters  from  these  agents  and  he  feels 
that  the  letters  from  them  simply  has  the  effect 
of  moving  prospects  to  subscribe  for  a  paper 
they  really  wanted,  where  a  solicitation  from 
someone  else  might  have  no  enect  on  them. 
-J-  T, 


and  careful  planning,  so  she  buys  hei  gifts 
largely  in  material.  On  her  day,  get  your 
merchants  to  advertise  materials,  outing  flan¬ 
nel  (she  makes  pajamas),  pongee  (she  makes 
handkerchiefs,  baby  materials,  crepe  de  chine, 
silk  underwear,  tubing,  etc.  There  are  a 
thousand  things  that  you  can  have  Mother 
make.  Let  the  merchants  carry  their  regular 
ads  ii:  addition  to  the  specials  on  the  Christems 
page.  Then  taxe  one  of  the  girls.  She  will 
use  photographs.  Your  photographer  will  gi-L 
you  a  good  ad  an  this  day.  ohc  will  have 
some  pictures  (wa;er  colors)  framed.  Your 
pain)  and  picture  frame  men  will  advertise. 

With  the  combined  buying  of  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily,  you  can  get  small  ads  from  nearly  every 
dealer  in  town.  When  the  Chr-strrras  spirit 
gets  Dad  Average,  it  seizes  him  suddenly  and 
in  great  gobs — he  breaks  out  all  over  with  rt. 

H.ive  him  last,  and  let  him  buy  Victrola, 
piece  of  furniture;  let  hjm  start  a  bank  ac¬ 
count  for  some  b^by  in  the  famrly,  etc.  The 
young  man  of  the  family  buys  boxes  of  candy  '  It  is  quite  the  thing  nowadays  for  folks  to 
and  gets  you  an  ad  from  the  confectioners;  he  give  personalized  stationery — that  is,  stationery 
will  buy  the  expensive  stationery,  a  Japanese  with  the  name  of  the  writer  printed  at  the 
kimona  for  his  fairest  lady,  etc.  And  think  top  of  the  sheet — or  personalized  bridge  scores 
of  the  good  you’ll  do  your  readers  by  suggest-  with  name  of  hostess  at  the  top  of  each  sheet, 
ing  to  them  what  to  get  for  gifts  1 — J.  S.  or  monogramed  playing  cards  with  the  mono- 
_____  gram  of  the  recipient  on  the  back  of  each 

card,  as  Christmas  presents.  Also  Christmas 
Before  long  most  of  the  retail  advertisers  cards  printed  with  the  signature  of  the  giver 
will  begin  their  semi-annual  clean-up  of  broken  are  used  more  and  more  extensively  each  year, 
lines  of  goods.  There  is  no  better  way  to  put  So  the  newspaper  ought  to  be  able  to  easily 
over  an  ad  of  this  nature  than  the  catalog  get  up  a  group  page  of  advertisements  from 
style.  A  short  introduction  is  needed,  of 
course.  Then  follows  the  description  of  the 
merchandise.  One  large  department  store  in 
the  South  uses  the  following  style  of  ma)ce-up. 

Each  section  is  set  19  ems  wide,  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  four  columns  by  one-line 
rules.  The  heading  for  the  first  column  is 
“Quantity,”  for  the  second  “Description,’’  for 
the  third  “Regular  Price,”  and  for  the  fourth 
“Sale  Price.”  Various  groups  of  merchandise 
are  set  off  by  black  headlines  in  the  “Descrip¬ 
tion”  column.  Especially  important  is  the  item 
of  sizes  which  appear  with  the  description  in 
every  case.  The  sections  are  divided  by  double 
rules,  and  when  two,  three  or  four  of  these 
sections  are  run  alongside  each  other  they 
certainly  give  you  the  idea  of  a  catalog  page. 

There  certainly  are  no  generalizations  about 

this  kind  of  advertising. — J.  T,  - 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  is 
now  advertising  its  annual  “Bargain  Days”  on 
subscriptions.  Thirty  days  are  set  aside  as 
“bargain  days”  and  yearly  subscriptions  at 
a  saving  of  $3.55  are  offered.  The  regular 
price  of  the  paper  is  $10  a  year,  and  the  re- 
The  circulation  mana- 


local  printers  who  do  this  soSI  of  work  and 
might  run  this  a  couple  of  times  before 
Christmas — F.  H.  W. 


In  the  various  rooms  in  the  plant  of  the 
Schenectady .  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  posted  in  a 
conspicuohs  place,  is  this  motto:  “Make  An¬ 
other  Friend  For  the  Union-Star  Today.”  A 
wonderful  slogan.  Imbue  the  spirit  ot  real  co¬ 
operative  service  into  your  employes  and  the 
result  cannot  help  but  be  dollars  gained  by 
service  rendered.  Hold  frequent  get  together 
meetings.  Invite  suggestions.  Have  the  em¬ 
ployes  feel  they  are  a  part  of  the  producing 
organization — not  merely  cogs  in  a  machine. 
This  is  a  never  failing  way  of  pulling  dollars 
and  it  costs  virtually  nothing. — F.  C.  D. 


Here’s  a  contest  which  will  bring  your  want- 
ads  into  the  limelight  and  make  them  grow  in 
volume.  Award  theatre  tickets  or  other  prizes 
to  the  persons  sending  in  each  week  the  best 

sentence  describing  the  good  features  of  your  duced  price  is  $6.45. 
paper  classified  ads,  taking  each  word  of  the  ger  of  this  newspaper  claims  that  they  are 
sentence  out  of  your  paper  classified  ads.  The  able  to  net  as  much  from  this  method  as  other 


sentence  should  be  written  at  the  top  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  the  want  ads  containing  the  de¬ 
sired  words  clipped  and  pasted  on  the  same 
sheet  of  paper,  in  the  same  order  as  the 
words  in  the  sentence,  underlining  the  words 
used.  Allow  only  one  word  to  be  taken  from 
any  one  ad.  A  double  award  may  be  given  to 
any  winner  who  uses  a  word  taken  from  a 
cash  want  ad  he  has  inserted  within  one  week 
prior  to  the  date  of  his  answer.  In  this  case 
the  want  ad  receipt  should  be  attached  to  the 
letter  submitted. — R.  B.  M. 


newspapers  adhering  to  the  “old  short  time 
subscription  basis  with  its  accompanying  high 
cost  of  securing  and  holding.”  At  any  rate, 
the  Star-Teles  " ‘m  malntaVs  as  large  a  paid- 
in-advance  list  of  subscribers  as  any  newspaper 
In  Texas,  and  th>s  is  the  principal  method 
used  in  getting  this  list. — J.  T. 


A  San  Antonio  lumber  firm  has  associated 
thirty-three  other  San  .\ntonio  firms  with  it 
in  the  construction  of  a  model  home  and  the 
thirty-four  firms  are  using  a  page  each  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  Express  to  direct  attention  to  the 
progress  of  the  work.  The  advertising  is  clev¬ 
erly  written  in  a  way  to  present  prominently 
the  work  of  each  firm  interested  in  building, 
equipping  and  furnishing  the  model  home.  The 
public  is  invited  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the 
work  every  Sunday,  when  some  one  is  there 
to  show  visitors  around.  The  model  home  is 


One  Central  Ohio  country  semi-weekly  each 
Christmas  time  makes  a  specialty  of  printing 
“Letters  to  Santa  Claus.”  By  skillful  adver¬ 
tising  manipulation,  several  advertisers  have 
been  persuaded  to  carry  special  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  a  number  of  issues,  placed 
around  the  letters  sent  in  by  the  kiddies. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  country  news¬ 
paper  more  interesting  to  the  average  family 
at  Christmas  time  than  the  page  on  which  the 
kiddies’  letters  are  printed.  Many  ads  not 
expected  in  the  general  run  of  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  secured  by  using  this  feature 
as  a  talking  point. — A.  K.  C. 


Banks  will  mail  out  their  annual  Xmas  Sav¬ 
ings  Checks  the  forepart  of  December.  There 
being  financed  by  the  lumber  company  and  are  several  ways  of  merchants  and  newspapers 
when  completed  and  exhibited  to  the  public  to  get  extra  business  from  this  money  that  is 
for  a  sufficient  time  will  be  sold,  and  probably  to  be  let  loose.  A  co-operative  page  announc- 
at  enough  profit  to  pay  all  the  participants  in  ing  a  discount  of  5%  to  holders  of  Xmas 
its  construction  for  what  they  put  into  it  and  Fund  Checks  should  be  signed  by  stores  willing 
for  the  advertising  Any  newspaper  might  to  make  this  inducement,  or  each  advertiser 
start  the  same  undertaking  anywhere  and  thus  could  have  his  individual  ad  on  the  page. — 
get  some  additional  advertising. — W.  H.  M.  R.  B.  M. 


ORCULATION 
i^BUlLDlNG  nwv 
SUPREMACY 

Recently  finished  our  third  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  World’s  Largest 
Newspaper— The  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Now  busy  on  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  Baltimore 
American  —  ASK  ANY  OF 
THEM  I 

Employed  and  andersad  by  tb*  loading 
newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 


H0LU8TEI&  aROnSOTOH 
ORQANlZAnCN 

SOO MeMtrrr 5tp%,  Lo» fcw—i i.Oh. 


FIRST 


In  eleven  months  of  this  year  The 
New  York  Times  published  a  far 
greater  volume  of  advertising 
than  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper-over  22,000,000  agate 
lines,  a  gain  over  the  corre^zond- 
ing  period  of  last  year  of  2,500,- 
000  lines  and  an  excess  over  the 
second  New  York  newspaper  of 
more  than  7,300,000  lines. 


The  Mount  Vemos!*  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

carries  more  display  a<t 
▼ertisinf  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Westchester 
Coimty. 

This  is  an  acknowledge 
meat  of  its  powmr  that  the 
adwertiser  shotild  heeds  if 
desirous  of  reaching  the 
people  of  Mount  Vs 


GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Fenlga  Swwiwitattvi 

171  Madison  Av*.,  NEW  YORK 
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Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  nWSenAw 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
MEMBER  A.  &  C 
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Every  Advertisement 

Lives  for 

12  Full  Months 
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FRENCH  PROMOTING  WANT  ADS 

Petit  Paritien’*  Columns  Carry  Novel 
Instructive  Copy 

Hy  G.  Lancei.aan 

•  I’aris  Kliitor,  Editor  &  Eublisher 

Paris,  Oct.  27. — French  newspapers 
are  beginning  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  readers  to  the  value  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  “smalls.”  The  translation  of  the 
accompanying  illustration  reads : — “Our 

- o - — — 


Nos 
^  Petites 
^  Annonces 
Classees 

constituent 

unePUBUCITE 
ultra- moderne ! 


Toatea  lea  faeiiiUa  aont  tniaea  d  la  S 
diapoattion  de  naa  Amancaara:  g 

Transmission  des  annonces  par  1 
coorrier,  tdidphone,  telegraphe,  1 
ogences  dans  Paris,  la  banlieue  1 
at  les  d^partements.  1 
Pamtion  qnotidienne,  12  beores  1 
^lis  le  ddpdt  das  PETITES  1 
ANNONCES  CLASS£ES  b  Pun  I 
quekonqne  de  nos  nombreos  | 
gnichets.  i 

Rnbriqnesspdcialespocrchaqae  £ 
brancha  da  commerce,  de  l'in>  ^ 
dostrie  et  de  tonte  I'activiti  s 
sociale.  1 

Tarifs  tris  rMohs,  <tant  donn^  1 
notre  tirage  de  plas  de  1 

1.600.000  exemplaires  I 

MMMWIMBIIMMMMMMnMSIlMMliMnNIIMilimnfl  « 

En  oatre,  les  Annoncenrs  qni  1 
comptent  ntiliser  fr^qnemment  s 
nos  PETITES  ANNONCES  I 
CLASSEES  pcOTent  beneficier  i 
d’avantages  trcsimportants.Snr  1 
dwnande  de  lenr  part,  par  lettre  1 
oa  par  tdephone  (BERGERE  B 
57>36),noasleiirenverroasiinde  ^ 
nos  coUaborateors  qui  leur  don«  n 
nera  tons  ddairdssements  b  ce  g 
snjet.  s 


mitted  by  American  and  European  archi¬ 
tects,  for  which  $100, OOU  in  prizes  has 
been  offered,  and  it  is  expected  tliat  the 
Sunday  paper  of  December  3  will  an¬ 
nounce  which  plan  has  been  awarded  the 
first  prize.  The  jury  of  award  consists 
of  Alfred  Granger,  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects;  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  Edward  S. 
Heck  and  Holmes  Onderdonk,  all  of  the 
Tribune.  The  committee  has  spent  most 
of  the  past  week  in  session  viewing  the 
designs  submitted. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS  weekly  paper. 

Four  Companies  Form  for  Publishing;  fVT  T1 

— Two  Ad  Agencies  J  | 

The  following  companies  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  _ 

of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  do  a  publish-  —  • ' 
ing  business ; 

Modandred  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 

New  York,  capital  stock  $200,000;  direc¬ 
tors,  Albert  N.  Dennis,  Leah  Cohen  and 
C.  Mortimer  Wilmerding. 

Ner  Tumid  Publishing  Company,  Inc.;  Model  zt 
New  York,  capital  stock,  $50,000;  direc-  linotype 
tors,  Fannie  Raab,  H.  A.  Shapiro  and  practically  new 
Fannie  Demovitch.  paiicr.  Knlly  « 

The  Country  Editor  Publishing  Com-  "’"id*  an 

pany,  Inc.,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. ;  capi-  F( 

tal  stock,  $10,000;  directors,  Teasdale 
Randolph,  A.  F.  Bush  and  Water  Kutz-  Address  Box 
1^. 

Revista  Commercial,  Inc.,  of  New 
York;  capital  stock,  $1,000;  directors, 

Frank  E.  Emery,  Joseph  A.  Pereira  and 
Joseph  Schwartz. 

The  following  advertising  corporations 
have  been  given  certificates  of  incorpora-  — 
tion :  ■  N“«r»p 

City  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  of  ^ 

New  York;  capital  stock,  $1,000;  direc-  __ 
tors,  J.  J.  Golden,  H.  S.  Hartstein  and  J.  PECKHA 
A.  Sanche.  ■  .  ■ 

J.  A.  Solonche  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  HARami 
capital  stock,  $10,000;  directors,  J.  H.  Nl 

Solonche,  Louis  Bernstein  and  Nathan 
Zvirin.  r. 

Copeland  Publications,  Inc.,  New  i- 

York;  capital  stodc,  $50,000;  directors:  i/ 

E.  B.  Copeland,  R.  E.  Copeland,  and  :  . 

Irving  Messing.  The  Copeland  Apparel  .m.iier  wi 

World  Corporation  has  also  been  incor-  2-color  p 
porated  with  the  same  directors  and  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  13,^ 

Alalaya  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York;  capital  stock,  $50,000;  the  direct-  L— — — 
ors  are,  A.  L.  Charriez,  Nemesio  — — — — 
Canales,  and  Domingo  Callazo,  New 
York. 

Giftwares  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 

New  York;  capital  stock,  $5,000;  the 
directors  are,  F.  W.  Hartop,  William  B.  Aj 

Mundy,  and  H.  D.  Eckler,  1815  Dor¬ 
chester  road,  Brooklyn.  9 

H.  M.  Minton  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York;  ^ 

capital  stock,  $1,200;  the  directors  are,  The  F« 


ter  to  the  Washington  Post  liefore  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  capital,  “and  the  im¬ 
portance  given  it  by  the  display  with 
which  you  presented  it  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  conference  upon  my  return  to 
Louisiana,  at  which  time  it  will  be  de¬ 
cided  as  to  the  further  action  to  Ik-  taken." 

Buy  Sulphur  Times 

Dewey  H.  Neal,  since  1921  managing 
editor  of  the  .‘\da  (Okla.)  Evening 
News,  and  W.  W.  Gaine,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stonewall  (Okla.)  News, 
have  purchased  the  Sulpbur  Times,  a 
weekly  paper. 


SUPPLIES  & 


N  e  w  ■  p  a 


Practically  new.  Now  in  lar^c  Eastern  news- 
paiier.  Knlly  rqui|>|K;d  with  Emerson  motor, 
three  molds  and  five  fonts  of  matrices. 

“As  is” 

FOR  SALE  CffEAP 
Make  best  offer 

Address  Box  A-646,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


I  N*vrspa|Mr  Plant  Equipmanta  I 

EatabUabad  in  UU 

PECKHIM  MICHINEBYGO. 

MARBRIDOK  RLDO,  S4th  RBway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Bargain  in  24-page  Scott  Straight- 
line.  Immediate  delivery. 

14  presses  from  Urge  advertis¬ 
ing  plant.  Big  mnlti-color  web,  2 
smaller  webs.  No.  1  Miehle,  with 
2-color,  perfecters,  and  2-reTola- 
tion  presses.  44  in.  cutter  for 
$300. 

Get  our  List  No.  27 — 16  pages. 


small  classified  advertisements  consti-  capital  stock,  $1,200;  the  directors  are, 
tute  ultra-modem  advertising.  Every  H.  M.  Minton,  William  V.  C.  Ruxton, 
facility  is  placed  at  the  disposition  of  and  Gerald  Kelleher. 

our  advertisers :  transmission  of  adver-  - 

tisements  by  post,  telephone,  telegraph,  maY  SUE  WASHINGTON  POST 
agencies  in  Paris,  the  suburbs  and  the  _ 

_*•  n  u  t.  u  A  Governor  Parker  Says  Papers’  Klan 

Daily  insertion,  12  hours  after  hand-  c»  •  ci  j  u- 

ing  in  of  small  classified  advertisements  atones  blander  Him 

to  any  one  of  our  numerous  counters.  .  Action  for  damages  against  the  Wash- 

“Special  heads  for  each  branch  of  ington  Post  has  been  hinted  by  John  M. 

mmei^,  industry  and  all  social  activi-  Parker,  governor  of  Louisiana,  as  the 

:s.  result  of  a  series  of  articles  by  George 


Take  It  Te 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Ensravers  on 
the  Earth 


P  owe  rt  Photo  EngrsYing  Co. 
1B4  NaaMK  St.,  Triboiia  Bldg. 
Nmr  VeRk  Cttr 


commei^,  industry  and  all  social  activi¬ 
ties. 


“Greatly  reduced  tariffs,  considering  Rothwell  Brown  of  the  Post  staff  dcal- 
that  our  circulation  is  over  1,6(X),(XX)  ing  with  Governor  Parker’s  recent  visit 


“In  addition,  advertisers  who  make  fre- 


to  Washington  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  his 


quent  use  of  our  small  classified  adver-  state. 

tisements  benefit  by  very  important  ad-  Two  stories  by  Mr.  Brown,  under 
vantages.  On  receipt  of  request,  by  let-  Raton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans  date  lines, 
ter  or  telephone,  we  will  send  one  of  our  published  in  the  P^t  immediately  pre- 
rcpresctitatives  who  will  give  all  infor-  ceding  Governor  Parker  s  arrival  in 
mation  on  this  subject.”  Washington  and  his  call  upon  President 


upon  President 


The  foregoing  appears  in  Le  Petit  Harding,  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
Parisicii,  which  claims  to  have  the  larg-  vigorous  den^ncement  by  the  Louisiana 
cst  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the  executive.  The  first  article  in  which 
„  Mr.  Brown  said  the  Klan  had  reduced 

_  the  sovereign  state  of  Louisiana  to  the 

WI  -I-  -L  n  •  n  •  n  o  vassalagc  of  the  invisible  empire,”  the 
Name  Tribune  Prise  Design  Dec.  3  Governor  characterized  as  the  “most  ex- 


Troy  Messenger  Sold 

The  Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger  has  been 
sold  hy  S.  H.  Hlan,  whose  family  have 
owned  the  jiafKT  for  50  years,  to  Dr. 
Hugh  T.  .McKinnon,  Charles  McKinnon 
and  Cody  Hall.  Mr.  Blan  was  recently 
eleclisl  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
<,>f  .Mahama. 

Harbord  Radio  Head 

Maj.  Gen.  John  G.  Harbord,  who  r^ 
tires  December  29  upon  his  own  request, 
will  become  president  of  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  .America. 

EQUIPMENT  I 

p«r  M.kins  I 

Linotype  for  Sale 

Model  IS,  in  fine  operating  condition.  Vetr 
low  price.  A-607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Model  Z4  Linotype, 

prscticalhr  new,  now  in  large  Eastern  newi- 
paper.  Fully  equipped  with  Emerson  motor, 
three  molds,  five  fonts  of  matrices.  For  tale 
cheap  “as  is.”  Make  best  offer.  A-CW, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Linotype,  Model  >,  for  Sale 
Four-magazine  machine,'  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  now  running  in  Eastern  newspaper  plant 
Bargain  price.  A-606,  Editor  &  Publiiher. 

Modal  3  Linotypes 

These  machines  have  had  unusual  care  and 
are  in  the  finest  condition.  Price  will  be  msde 
attractive  for  quick  action.  A-608,  Editor  t 
Publisher, 

For  Snla 

Twelve-page  Hoe  "Unique”  web  newspaper 
press,  printing  7-coIumn  papers  of  4,  6,  8,  10 
or  12  pages,  with  stereotyM  equipment.  Fim 
press  at  a  low  price.  Baker  Sales  Compiay, 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Printers’  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Buainets  bought  and 
sold,  American  Typefounders’  products,  print¬ 
ers’  and  bookbinders’  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekmis 
St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  accordance  travagantly  inaccurate  observation  I 
with  the  terms  of  competition  formulated  have  ever  known  a  newspaper  _  man  to 
by  the  American  Institute  of  .Architects,  make,”  and  “a  slander  on  Louisiana  and 
had  until  midnight,  December  2,  to  select  on  its  chief  executive.” 
the  winning  design  for  the  paper’s  new  “The  damage  done  by  this  article,”  con- 
building  from  the  nearly  200  desigpis  sub-  tinued  (iovemor  Parker  in  an  open  Ict- 


Huber’s  I  I 
ROTOGRAVURE  I 
I  '  INKS  I 

I  Are  now  made  in  our  I 

II  new  Rotgravuro  fac-  I 

I  tory.  A  better  ink  I  1 1 
I  at  tke  same  price.  I  ||| 

I  I  HUBER'S  Color*  In  H  || 
nil  uoo  oinoo  1780  W  111 

0;^V:Vluber 

Main  orrio* 

eg  W.  HOUjBTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

<fii  (S^m  ie 


A  Dependable,  Uniform 

DRYMAT 

Better  in  performance  than  any 
other,  and  at  a  LOWER  price. 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 
Unlimited  Stock  on 
Hand  at  all  Times 

The’Flexideal  Company 

15  William  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 
For  Sale 

Go«s  Straight-line  Octuple  with  double 
folder.  Page  length  23  9/16  inches- 

Goss  Strai^t-line  Sextuple  with  double 
folder.  Page  length  23  9/16  inches. 

Goss  Straight-line  Sextuple  with  double 
folder.  Page  length  22}i  inches. 

Goss  Four-Deck  Single-width  Strai^t* 
line  Quadruple  with  single  folder. 
Page  length  22^  inches. 

(loss  Four-Deck  Two-Plate  Wide  Prc» 
with  Color  Cylinder.  Page  length 
21.60  inches. 

Goss  High-Speed  Sextuple  Press  with 
Color  Cylinder  and  double  forroert 
Page  leiirth  23  9/16  inches. 

Fur  |>articuTar8  apply  to 

R.  HOE  &  CO. 

504-520  Grand  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


T  Water  St. 
Boaton,  Maaa. 


ta  Tribima  BUf. 
Oileago,  nL 
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Introduction  to  Employer  and  Employee 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

,  A  WORD  far  iiIrMHiMiwfa  wmimr  • 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


3c  cfaMificafUan.  Crrfi  wlA  ordar.  For  News  or  Maiwfinc  Editor 
Asst  unsamdorod  sos  taaorttoa  (adr.  aot  to  Can  write  editorials.  Fifteen  rears'  metr 
utssd  S#  words)  FREE.  polity  experience.  Will  make  afternoon  p«) 


HELP  WANTED 

C.  A  WORD  far  adwartfassMto  «dar  thfa 
^  rlMsiAcntton.  Cash  sritk  ardor. 


dominate  its  field  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
tonrtisinc  Manacer  A-599.  Edifor  ft  Publisher.  o‘  ‘“e  Mrongest  Mhnical  weeklies  in  the 

_  _ _ countiy  needs  a  capable  man  to  take  charge 

Newspaper  Convosing  Room  Foreman  >*»  "«»*  section.  He  must  be  thorough^ 

mes  connection  with  smaller  city  daily.  Con-  1,1  .  •  1,  j  •  .  •  familiar  with  handling  of  business  items  and 

pructire,  all  round  newspaMr  man.  Best  Thoroughly  trained  make  up  and  printer;  at  i,|  ,  select  and  direct  hirh  clan  corre. 

Iderence,.  WiU  invest  .malV  amount  w^  s^dents  in  the  industrial  CCTters  served. 


News  Editor 

One  of  the  strongest  technical  weeklies  in  the 
countty  needs  a  capable  man  to  take  charge 
of  its  news  section.  He  must  be  thoronghly 
familiar  srith  handling  of  business  items  and 


proves  satisfactory. 


Address  A.644.  making  three  editions  daily,  six  on  .Sunday,  ™  *  rivil  to  m/n  -ill? 

Would  like  to  correspond  with  publisher  nerf- 
-  ing  composing  room  foreman.  Address  A  M2. 

liunrer  FHiinr  i  Publisher  hnancisl  page  experience  will  be  cons’  lered. 


Idvertising  and  Busintss  Manager  Editor  ft  Publi 

0»er  20  years’  experience  in  all  departments, 

it  present  in  charge  of  five  man  department  New^iapei uiaa,  _ ^ 

d  paper  with  UsOUO  circulation.  Able  ex-  with  all  around  experience  in  news  depart-  bldg.7’l 

KStivc,  salesman  and  result  m-tter.  A  per-  ments  of  large  and  small  papers,  open  for  po-  - 

imalitr  that  wins  and  holds  friends  for  tlm  sition  January  1.  Earlier  if  argent.  Address  Wanted 

■per.  Desire  a  broader  field.  Salary  mini-  Box  A-61S.  care  Editor  ft  Publisher.  *  i;„,  , 

SOT  $7.S.  Address  R.  E.  A..  466  EWing  Ave.,  - : - 

tana,  Ohio.  Newspaper  Ma 


Give  complete  particulars  as  to  eduiition. 


training,  experience,  references, 
pected,  etc.  Address  A.  L.,  61 
Bldg..  New  York  City. 


lary  ex- 
l.engacre 


Newspaper  Man, 


A  live  country  circulator  who  can  meet  com¬ 
petition  and  get  results.  An  opportunity  for 
a  young  man  who  has  had  experience  in  han- 


Asditor  and  Cost  Accountant 


Ten  years’  experience  in  advertising  and  dling  roadmen,  carrier  boys,  street  organiza- 
editorial  departm»ts  of  dailies  .ind  trade  tion  and  single  mail  State  references,  ex- 


Economical  and  efficient  system  to  take  care  press,  seeks  position  offering  greater  opoor-  perience,  age,  whether  married  or  tingle  and 
if  display,  classified,  circulation  and  general  tunities.  Merchandising  sales  knowledge,  salary  expected.  Address  Box  A-630,  Editor 
cmU  and  accounting.  Present  salary  J85,  but  Box  A-639,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  A  iSiblisher. 

nnt  to  get  on  a  larger  paiicr.  Complete  set - - - - - 

it  specimen  forms  and  references  upon  request.  Reporting  or  Desk  PosiHoo  Wanted 

*Sr'rivhV‘'fSr'*c^iwton7  •*  Business  Manager  for  established  evening  news- 

ST  **i>  hV  ^  territory  desired  by  graduate  of  school  of  paper  within  150  miles  of  New  York.  Must  be 

Dinor  ai  i  uoiisner. _  journalism  who  has  made  good  and  is  ready  a  competent  executive,  experienced  in  business 

MS  PAifttr  opport4inity .  V  .n  furnish  best  of  management  of  newspaper*  both  adrertising  and 

Editor  or  Man^g  Editor,  references.  Address  Box  .  A-627,  Editor  &  cireulatioiL  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for 

isecially  quahned  as  to  make-up  and_  ex-  Publisher.  a  man  whose  record  will  stand  the  moat 


Ar  PiiMi.her  vfi  v,  paper  WKOin  1  DU  muss  ox  XNew  xorx.  Must  DC 

Mitor  a.  I  upnsner. _  journalism  who  has  made  good  and  is  ready  a  competent  executive,  experienced  in  busincs* 

MS  PAifttr  oppofttiuity .  V  .0  furnish  best  of  management  of  newspaper,  both  advertising  and 

Editor  or  Man^g  Editor,  references.  Address  Box  .  A-627,  Editor  &  circulation.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for 

ifccially  quahned  as  to  make-up  And  ex-  Publisher.  a  man  whose  record  will  stand  the  most 

ecotive  ability,  power  to  produce  without  rag-  --  ■-  -  —  . . —  — . ... ...  ..  thorough  investigation.  Only  experienced  and 

BBf’*  staff.  Eastern  n^spaper  training  w-  Successful  Sslss  sad  Ntwspspsr  ExocutWe  capable  applicants  will  be  considered.  In  writ- 
4er  the  beat  editegs.  Competent  to  uke  full  twenty  years.  Four  years  in  mer-  ing  state  ige,  experience  and  salary  and  if  at 

cksrge  of  paper.  ywrs  experience  on  chandising,  two  years  in  investment  banking,  present  etnployed.  .A-633,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

fetk  ^d  with  full  knowledge  of  inechanical  fourteen  years  with  newspapers.  Now  on  ad- 

editorial  departments.  Address  A-  yertising  and  sales  promotion  with  largest  - 

JM,  Editor  &  Publisher.  morning  daily  in  city  of  700,000.  Family  and  _ _ — _ 

—  .  ■  .r.  ..  _ _  _ _ I  want  to  get  back  East,  to  position  of  adver-  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ECcmit.  Capable  Advartis^  Copywriter  general  manager,  in  city  of  100,000  ^  , _ .  ..  .  . 


JM,  Editor  &  Publisher.  morning  daily  in  city  of  700,000.  Family  and  _ _ — _ 

—  .  ■  .r.  ..  _ _  _ _ I  want  to  get  back  East,  to  position  of  adver-  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ECcient,  Capable  Advertis^  Copywriter  ,i,i„g  general  manager,  in  city  of  100,000  ^  , _ .  .  . 

sk)  salesman  seeks  connection  on  strictly  make  or  larger  anywhere  in  New  England  or  Atlantic  fic  ad v srt tom Hila  umst  this 

food  basis.  Not  seeking  salary,  but  rather  an  Coast  States.  Experienced  in  and  familiar  with  claaallleatiau.  Cash  witb  at^dv. 

ifrceable  pf  sition  where  real  ability  is  appreci-  those  sections.  Present  earnings  $7,500.  Avail- - - 

tied.  Excellent  references,  morally  sound,  able  March  15.  A-632,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Mrtress  A-560,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  - Country  nrwupaper  plant.  pr«5«,  type, 

i  Man  ”  .  folder,,  cutters.  Drawer  D.,  Freeport,  I^g 

jw  A  uiKm  maa  Position  a,  circulation  manager  by  married  Island. 

with  thirteen  year,’  experience  m  publishing—  man  who  can  build  ciioulation.  Two  years  - 

lot  necessaril}’  an  editor,  advertising  manager,  circulation  manager  on  one  of  James  M.  Cox’s  Wanted  To  Buy  , 

iilesman  or  circulation  manager— wants  a  job  papers.  Also  promotion  manager  on  largest  Daily  newspaper  in  towm  under  25,000.  Reply 

-oot  a  “position” — ot  newspaper  or  small  paper  Scrippt-McRar  I  caguc.  References  all  with  full  particniars,  competition,  earnings, 

Inde  publication.  Principle  experience  in  van-  former  employers.  For  complete  information  etc.,  to  B.  de  Mesquita,  600  West  113th  St., 
ows  editorial  capacities  on  class  publication;  write  E.  W.  Mathtwi  582  E.  Church  St.,  New  York  Citv. 

sow  general  utility  man  on  newspaper.  >yants  I’rbana,  Ohio.  _ 


Country  newspaper  plant,  presses,  type, 
folders,  cutters.  Drawer  D.,  Freeport,  I^g 
Position  as  circulation  manager  by  married  Island. 


to  make  last  change.  Can  do  almost  any- - 

ftmg;  will  go  anywhere— big  cities  barred.  Young  woman, 
bitial  salary  immater^  (if  sufficient  ^  College  graduate,  pul. 
wds);  future  all  tmportant.  Address  A-600,  perience,  intelligent. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  L.-j  wifiincr  « 


Ftatur*  or  Managing  Editor 
Kewspaperman.  10  years*  experience,  now  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  big  midwest  daily,  wants  job 
u  managing,  feature  editor  or  editorial  writer. 


perience,  intelligent, 
hard  work,  willing  1 
desires  to  connect  v. 
«»mia  stats.  .Addies< 
lisher. 


I  T  and  teaching  ex- 
'itit'US,  unafraid  of 


WHITE  CASE  TO  HIGH  COURT 


It  from  bottom  up.  Got.  Allen  Aska  Attorney  General 

.ncwsimpcr  m  Calif-  4 

'.16,  Editor  ft  Pub-  Take  Special  Action 

-  Henry  J.  .Alien,  Governor  of  Kansas 

and  owner  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon 


2Mt*b7s6o‘*S  ceWy  ‘or  “bltte7'  Addresf^B^x  Slightly  used  but  in  perfect  gave  the  William  -Allen  White  case  a  new 

Aoaress  box  -conrluion.  Rare  species.  Gets  work  done  well  IB  ...V,.,.,  t.,. 

.4-61.,  Editor  &  Publisher.  without  frietion  with  printers.  Maintenance  ^J**^*!  November  18^^  when  he^aimounced 

- - cost  reasonable.  Address  A-M7,  Editor  ft  Pub-  that  the  Attorney  General  of  Kansas  has 

■  J  •  .  ennro  hsher.  l,een  asked  to  bring  the  case  before  the 

W'Jnrsrc’Tn.'^J-.^rrVV.'JlK  ■  ■  Kansas  Supreme  Court  under  the  de- 

srgmt.  References.  Address  Box  A-614,  Ed-  ,  ,  ,  ..  claratpry  judgment  act,  passed  by  the 

itor  ft  Publisher.  '’“n  lO.WW  tons  ^r  month,  but  the  legislature,  instead  of  the  criminal 

- - - volume  has  been  by  no  means  steady  proceedings  brought  against  Mr.  White 

During  the  seven  months  from  .August,  .u.  t 

Several  years’  successful  experience  in  daily  1921,  to  February,  1922,  the  average  .i  JC-riLs  Industrial  Court  law 
sesspaper  service,  is  anxious  to  connect  with  14  VKI  tons  nor  mo-ith  while  * GOUrt  law. 

faily  in  g.od  field  or  with  large  printing  The  Declaratory  Act  makes  it  possible 

^bh^ment.  Progressive.  «oinmiMi,  niar-  from  March  to  Scpt^ber  of  this  to  bring  action  in  any  Court  of  Record 

ned.  Address  Box  A.638,  Editor  &  Publisher.  jncluSlve  the  average  has  been  only  7.300  .1,  Cfate  where  there  is  an  aetnal 


Inubli^hment.  Pro 
ried.  Address  Box 


tons  per  month. 


— Sales — 
Appraisals 


NBVSPAPBR 

PROFBRTIBS 


Palmer,  DeWitt 
&  Palmer 


Unusual  OpportuRities 

DaBy  &  Weakly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE  PAPERS 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

SetMpap«r  mtd  Megembm 
Frepmtim 

Titnee  Bnfldmg,  New  York 

BtfblUM  Iflt 


I  Wl  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  i 


DO  TOU  MIXD  sn  ssslstaat 
publisker  with  “inltfatlve 
sad  nndsrstsndliig,  beondsd  by 
common  seaso’’  1  Five  yosza 
busiaest  manager  of  eaatarn 
daily,  three  years  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  with  big  wettorn 
paper— anditing.  purekatlng,  la- 
perviaiiig  produotion,  tka  entire 
gamut  of  newepaper  making. 
Under  forty,  getting  14.000. 
Wants  ohanot  to  eeenrt  an  inter¬ 
est.  Our  Ro.  lOM. 


FcRNALOiiS  EXCHANaLlNC 
Tltnio  NATk.Bkola,  aeiiiNaeKLO.  Maas. 


in  the  State  where  there  is  an  actual 
controversy.  Governor  .AHcn  said.  “In 


Talented,  eipericneed,  and  hi^dy  tA 
cient  men,  eadi  a  apecialiit  in  kis  ewn 
line,  rea^  to  aolve  yonr  problema. 


MORF  NEWSPRINT  ^  indicated  by  the  figures  upon  mill  actual  controversy 

25%  MORE  NEWSPRINT  production  and  shipments  consumption  admits  all  of  the  facts  of  which  - 

— : -  .  paper  in  m2  has  hwn  is  accused  and  the  point  to  be  decided 

U.  S.  and  Canadian  Mill  Shipments  ^ery  heavy.  .As  a  rrattCT  of  fact,  for  the  jj  whether  or  not  it  was  a  violation  of  the 

Show  Big  Increaae  hrst  nine  months  of  this  year,  which  is  incjt.strial  Court  Act.” 

p  ,  .  f  •  t  o-r  ’n  tho  have  complete  data,  the  Attomev  General  will  not  be  home 

Pr^uction  of  news  print  paper  in  c  consumption  of  standard  news  print  pa^r  November  28.  and  the  case  mav  not 

Init.^  States  and  Canada  during  the  was  16  per  cent  more  han  during  the  decided  until  after  he  returns.  ’  ' 

nrst  ten  months  of  1922  was  2d  per  cent  s?.me  period  in  1921  and  12  per  cent  more 

greater  than  during  the  same  period  in  than  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  —  . , —  h 

1921,  shipmegUlfrom  the  mills  increased  record-breaking  year  of  1920.  Government  Suspends  Paper  ,  .  assnriated  with  the  Rumfi 

26  ^r  ccin  during  the  same  time  ^d  The  new  machiws  under  construction  Journal  Libertad.  Madrid.  Spain.  Prindng  Company  of  Concord?  N.  H. 

Rocks  on  hand  at  the  mills  on  (Jetober  which  are  expected  to  come  into  opera-  which  mihlished  the  secret  renort  of 

31.  1922,  were  7  per  cent  less  than  a  tion  during  the  next  seven  months  will  General  Picasso  on  the  Morocco  dis-  ,  rv  -i  u  u/  i.i_ 

year  earlier  and  amounted  to  only  three  bring  the  capacity  of  the  regular  news  wa«  <iiRrw»nHf>vl  fnr  fwn  Hav«  hv  flw*  Iowa  Daily  ISecomM  a  WaaUy 

uid  a  half  days’  maximum,  production.  print  mills  in  the  Unit^  States  up  to  Trrtult  "  "  The  Iowa  City  Republican,  until 

According  to  present  indications  the  3,110  tons  daily  and  in  Canada  to  4,160  _  centlv  a  daily  newspaper  has  been  m 

total  production  of  news  print  jiaper  in  tons,  making  a  total  of  9,270  tons.  It  .  ,  v  a  we'eklv  and  will  be  known  hereaftei 


Government  Suspends  Paper 


has  become  associated  with  the  Rumford 


1922  will  go  somewhat  lieyond  2,^),000  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  news- 
tons,  or  aixiut  120.000  tons  more  than  paper  publishers  should  be  able  to  get  all 


Intertypes  in  Pittsburgh 


tons,  or  alxiut  l^lUtW  tons  more  tiian  paper  publishers  should  he  able  to  get  all  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  (Thronicle-Tele- 

during  the  previous  record-breaking  year  the  paper  they  will  need  in  1923  from  j^raph  and  Gazette-Times  recently  in- 

of  1920.  North  American  -mills  without  going  stalled  six  Intertype  slug  casting  ma- 

Imports  of  news  print  pajier  from  overseas  for  their  supply.  chines. 

Europe  total  257,000  tons  since  Septem-  - - - -  ’  _ 

Irr  1,  1930,  the  month  during  which  the  „  .  .  ,  r  ,  w  ui  e  u 

first  German  paper  arrived.  Of  this  total  New.pr.nt  Mill,  to  EnUrge  W.rren  New.  Sold 

W.OOO  tons  have  come  from  Gcrmaiiy,  It  is  reported  from  Montreal  that  Price  The  Warren  (N.  H.)  Xews.  a  weekly 
94.000  from  Sweden,  44,000  from  Fin-  Brothers  contemplate  doubling  the  capac-  newspaper,  has  been  sold  by  C.  E.  Cas- 
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first  German  paper  arrived.  Of  this  total  Newsprint  Mill,  to  EnUrge  W.rren  New.  Sold  ^  _ 

80.000  tons  have  come  from  nermany.  It  is  reported  from  Montreal  that  Price  The  Warren  (N.  H.)  Xews.  a  weekly  DeUnd 

94.000  from  Sweden,  44.000  from  Fin-  Brothers  contemplate  doubling  the  capac-  newspaper,  has  been  sold  by  C.  E.  Cas- 

bnd,  32,000  from  Norway  and  7.000  tons  ity  of  their  mills  at  Jonquiere  and  Keno-  well,  its  editor  and  publisher,  to  the  The  Dclaiid 

from  other  European  sources.  The  aver-  garni.  This  work  may  likely  start  next  Woodsville  (N.  H.)  News.  It  will  be  installed  a  M 


Iowa  Daily  Becomes  a  Weakly 

The  Iowa  City  RepuMican,  until  re¬ 
cently  a  daily  newspaper,  has  been  made 
a  weekly  and  will  be  known  hereafter  as 
the  Johnson  County  News. 

Super  Speed  Press  for  Boston 

The  Boston  Transcript  will  shortly 
install  a  new  quadruple  super-speed 
Hoe  press. 


Deland  News  Growing 

The  Deland  (Fla.)  Daily  News  has 
stalled  a  Model  A  flat  bed  Duplex 


>ge  for  the  entire  25  months  has  thus  Spring. 


published  at  Woodsville.  Mr.  Caswell  press. 
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“Once  Is  Enough’’ 

A  NEW 

PERCY  CROSBY 

COMIC 

A  Daily  One  Column  Panel 
Which  Is  An  Event 

To  be  released 
January  6,  1923 


The  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate 

sn  Fourdi  Avenue,  New  York  Oty 


This  is  a  Sample 
of  the  portraits 
with  the  Sprightly 

DIARY  OF  A 
PROFESSIONAL 
MOVIE  FAN 
By 

GLADYS  HALL 


Now  being:  run  by  such  papers  as 
New  York  Evening  Tdefram 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Washinaton  Star 
Buffalo  NWs 
Toledo  Blade 
Baltimore  News 

METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Mateimiiian  Elser,  Jr.,  Cen’l  Mgr. 
160  NASSAU  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  should  not  miss  out  on  this 

TANNER’S 

CHRISTMAS 

PICTURE 

3,  4  and  5  colnmn  sixes 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 
213  Guilford  Are..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MIN/ 

FgrSnpdngmMs^Ngmfiftts 

btenaalMial  Neva  Serviee 

■  taw  M.  HPT  T«fc 


HUNCHES 

Managing  editors  and  city  editors  ars  always  on  the  lookout  for  news;  and 
feature  ideas  that  can  be  used  locally.  Editox  &  Publishes  swI  Pay  $1  for 
each  hunch  published  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  it  not  betug 
worked  successfully  ta  your  city  does  not  bar  tt  from  this  department.  Address 
your  contributions  to  the  Hunch  Editoe.  lYhen  they  appear,  clip  them  and 
mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  hunenet  nrill  not  be  returned. 


ROW  many  Christmas  children  are  there  in 
your  city — that  is,  how  many  children  of 
twelve  years  and  under  are  there  that  were 
bom  on  Christmas  day?  Offer  a  Christmas- 
birthday  gift  to  all  such  children  who  call  at 
your  office  with  their  parents  with  authen¬ 
ticated  proof  that  they  were  born  on  Christ¬ 
mas.  Make  the  present  some  inexpensive  toy. 
Get  photos  of  some  of  the  more  attractive  of 
the  youngsters  and  run  them  with  daily  stories 
for  a  week  or  so  before  Christmas  and  in 
each  story  run  the  names  of  the  children  call¬ 
ing  that  day,  together  with  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  their  parents. — F.  H.  W. 


“Don’t  forget  the  birds,”  was  the  title  of  an 
interesting  story  published  in  a  New  York 
state  paper.  Bird  stories  always  contain  hu¬ 
man  interest  if  they  are  properly  written. 
Besides,  to  remind  your  readers  every  so 
often  to  “thow  some  crumbs  to  the  birds,” 
you  are  doing  a  humane  act. — F.  C.  D. 


City  editor  of  s...all  town  newspaper  was 
astonished  to  find  his  cub  reporter  bringing  in 
so  many  personal  and  society  items  with  an 
apparent  minimum  amount  of  work.  He  learned 
his  cub  had  developed  some  real  sources  of 
news,  as  follows;  Baggage  and  transfer  com¬ 
pany  drivers  told  him  whose  trunks  they  had 
hauled  each  day,  and  he  kept  better  tab  on 
people  arriving  or  leaving  town  than  hy  meet¬ 
ing  trains;  greenhouse  proprietor  kept  him 
posted  on  sick  people,  through  the  orders  he 
received  for  flowers;  the  town’s  only  ice  cream 
factory  lined  him  up  on  special  gatherings  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  custom  to  order  ice  cream 
for  almost  all  parties;  postoffice  clerk  han¬ 
dling  forwarded  addresses  gave  him  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  personals;  ambulance  driver  for  hospi¬ 
tal  kept  him  posted  and  messenger  boy  for 
telegraph  company  was  bribed  into  passing 
out  information  on  death  messages  he  deliv¬ 
ered.  If  you  know  your  small  town’s  cus¬ 
toms,  here  are  sources  worth  cultivating. — 
E.  J.  L. 


Is  the  first  baby  born  in  your  city  still  liv¬ 
ing?  Probably  he  is  in  most  western  cities. 
If  so,  start  a  search  of  the  birth  records  and 
then  find  the  subject,  now  grown  probably 
to  old  age.  A  mighty  good  feature  article 
should  result  from  an  interview. — R.  A. 


Does  revenue  from  fines  obtained  through 
convictions  for  liquor  law  violations  compare 
favorably  with  revenue  from  licenses  in  saloon 
days?  If  not,  how  does  the  city  meet  the 
difference?  Does  the  increased  burden  fall 
on  the  taxpayer?  Perhaps  the  city  has  opened 
up  new  sources  of  revenue.  The  city  clerk 
could  produce  figures  and  furnish  information 
for  a  story  out  of  the  usual  run. — O.  Q.  M. 


The  Goshen  (N.  Y.)  Independent-Republican 
has  been  running  lor  some  time  a  series  of 
historical  and  genealogical  articles  on  the 
arly  history  of  Orange  County,  New  York. 
Most  of  the  contributions  have  come  from  old 
families.  Consequently  much  data  of  historical 
nature  has  been  rescued  and  preserved.  Some 
day  the  Independent-Republican’s  files  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after.  Pernaps  your  paper  may 
be  the  means  of  preserving  the  early  history 
of  your  community. — G.  H.  D. 


Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  Washington, 
recently  said  that  girls  should  pay  a  share  of 
the  entertainment  when  they  went  out  with 
boys.  The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  inter¬ 
viewed  a  couple  of  well  known  women.  The 
next  day  reporters  discussed  the  subject  in 
letters  to  the  editor.  Other  letters  then 
started  to  come  in  and  made  a  nice  feature 
yarn  for  several  days. — H.  B.  G. 


“The  setting  hen”  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
new  title  alongside  of  ’The  jay  vralker.”  The 
former  is  given  to  the  motorist  who  parks  his 
car  anywhere,  anytime  and  anyhow  without 
any  regard  for  rules  and  regulations.  What 
do  police  and  automobile  officials  think  about 
him?— J.  M.  M. 


Many  of  the  old  watches  that  are  still  in 
use  have  an  interesting  story  connected  with 
them.  Some  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  and  are  valued  by 
their  possessors  a  great  deal  more  than  for 
their  intrinsic  value.  I  was  in  a  watchmak¬ 
er’s  shop  when  a  man  calling  for  his  watch 
remarked  that  his  wife’s  great  uncle  raised  and 
sold  onions  to .  buy  it.  The  old  watchmaker 
in  your  city  should  be  able  to  tell  you  off¬ 
hand  or  direct  you  to  owners  of  old  time¬ 
pieces  who  will  relate  to  you  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  descent  of  their  svatches. — 
R.  B.  M. 


Many  churches  in  small  towns  have  rele¬ 
gated  their  church  bells  to  the  dark  ages. 
Is  there  a  bell  ringing  in  your  city,  and  if  so, 
get  the  janitor  of  the  church  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history.  The  meat  of  the  story 
will  provide  any  good  writer  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  interesting  feature,  since  many  people  do 
not  favor  tbe  disuse  of  the  old  church  bells. — 
A.  K.  C. 


In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  nature 
study  the  Nyessa  Aews  awarded  a  “degree” — 
Nyessa  Naturalist — to  any  youngster  who  could 
identify  ten  trees,  twenty-five  wild  flowers,  ten 
animals,  and  ten  birds.  If  the  “woods  spirit” 
is  instilled  in  the  youth,  coming  generations 
will  have  no  wood  problem.  Perhaps  you 
could  run  a  series  of  brief  articles  on  the 
wild  life  in  your  community  and  then  award 
your  own  degree.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  interested  youths. — G.  H.  D 


Every  city  ha.-  its  people  who  have  de¬ 
scended  from  famous  people  or  who  have  a 
strain  of  famous  blood  in  their  veins.  Find 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  not  a  single 
stick  of  furniture  came  over  in  the  May¬ 
flower.  Hunt  up  the  Mayflower  furniture  in 
your  town  for  a  feature  story. — E.  M.  H.,  Jr. 


It  is  remarkable  how  “fleeting  is  fame.”  A 
certain  newspaper  made  a  mirth-provoking 
story  out  of  the  verbatim  replies  made  over 
the  telephone  by  prominent  men  and  women  to 
the  question:  “Who  was  it  ran  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent  on  the  Democratic  ticket  with  Cox  in 
1920?”  The  answers  must  be  written  to  in¬ 
clude  all  the  hemming  and  hawing  and  hesi¬ 
tation — even  the  mild  profanity — to  get  the 
punch.  A  variation  of  it  is  to  ask  prominent 
mm  the  color  of  their  wife’s  eyes  and  the 
result  is  about  the  same. — B.  M. 


Every  city,  large  or  small,  has  its  favorite 
men  “gossip”  centres,  especially  in  cold 
weather.  Send  a  live  reporter,  one  who  is  a 
good  “mixer,”  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  can 
write  a  good  yam,  to  some  of  these  congre¬ 
gating  places.  Barber  shops,  shoe  shining  par¬ 
lors  and  small  corner  stores  offer  rich  material. 
Human  interest  stuff  can  be  picked  up  and 
often  a  tip  for  a  good  story. — F.  C.  D. 
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All  of  the  men  who  impersonate  Santa 
Clauses  for  the  stores  in  your  city  are  con¬ 
stantly  having  interesting  and  funny  experi¬ 
ences.  Interview  these  men  about  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  get  up  an  appropriate  holiday 
story  from  the  information  thus  secured. — 
F.  H.  W. 


There’s  always  a  lot  of  talk  at  Christmas 
time  about  the  tired  salespeople  in  retail 
stores.  Just  what  makes  these  salespeople  so 
tired  in  your  city?  Here  could  be  made-tbgk 
basis  for  an  interesting  and  rather  unusual 
story.  Find  out  bow  many  people  an  average 
salesperson  waits  on  during  the  course  of  a 
day  at  the  holiday  season,  how  many  times 
goods  are  taken  down  from  shelves  and  put 
back  again,  how  many  words  a  day  are  spoken 
hv  an  average  salesperson.  And  so  on.  .\ll 
this  could  be  made  into  an  interesting  yarn. — 
F.  H.  W. 


An  Oklahoma  City  paper  has  aroused  state¬ 
wide  interest  by  printing  “Death  Ballots”  and 
letting  tbe  public  express  its  opinions  on 
whether  or  not  the  death  penalty  shall  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  criminals  sentenced  to  death.  Three 
boys,  one  a  negro  and  two  white,  are  under 
sentence  in  Oklahoma  now.  Within  three 
days  the  Oklahoma  Leader  received  nearly 
2,000  ballots  containing  many  interesting  an¬ 
gles  and  viewpoints  on  capital  punishment. — 
J.  F.  G. 


“What  ought  to  be  done  about  it?”  is  a  de¬ 
partment  in  which  club  women  express  views 
on  various  problems,  of  establishing  high 
standards  of  living.  It  appears  in  the 
women’s  section  of  the  Cleveland  Sunday 
News-Leader.  As  would  be  expected,  photos 
accompany. — J.  M.  M. 


Those  newspapers  featuring  agricultural  de¬ 
partments  would  doubtless  find  that  readers 
would  respond  <0  the  query:  “What  do  you 
plan  to  do  on  your  farm  next  year?”  Farm¬ 
ers  are  making  those  plans  right  now,  and  I 
believe  they  would  tell  about  them  in  letters 
to  the  newspaper  if  asked  to  do  so. 
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TIm  WorkTa  GrootMt  Circsdaliom 

International 
Feature  Serrice,  Inc. 
Now  York 


America’s  Greatest 
Scientific  Event 

will  be  covered  by 

SPECIAL  WIRE  STORIES 

By  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

The  American  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science  Meets 
at  Boston,  Dec.  26  to  30. 
500-word  wire  stories  for  both 
morning  and  afternoon  papers 
will  be  filed  each  day. 

Cost:  $5  a  story. 

The  leaders  in  American  re¬ 
search  will  be  there. 

Big  news  is  sure  to  break. 

Wire  to  close  territory. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

ins  Conn.  Aw.,  Washingtan,  D.  C 
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Ten  Your  ' 

Business 
Building 
Story  In — 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK  NUMBER 

As  Necessary  As  Ink** 

It  Win  Uve 
and  Work  for 
You  Every  Day 
During  1923 


This  is  the  book  that  answers  50,0Q0-  questions  about  the 
Newspaper  and  advertising  business  and  is  therefore  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the 

Natiood  Advertiser — AdvertisiDg  Agent — Publisher — 
Special  Representative — Editor — Equipment  Manufacturer  * 

Contents  of  the  International  Year  Book  Number  will 
include : 

- Names  of  publishers,  editors,  managing  editors,  city 

editors,  general  managers,, business  managers,  advertising 
managers,  circulation  managers,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ents  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  including  more  than  20,000  names,  with  titles. 

- Circulation  and  advertising  rates  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

- and  hundreds  of  other  facts  and  statistics  that  can  be 

found  in  no  other  single  volume. 


All  advertisements  appearing  in  the  regular  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NOTE:  INT^NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  NUMBER  (out  in  January)  wUl  be  car- 
ried  in  the  special  extra  cloth-boimd  edition  without  additional  charge. 
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'  I  ’HOSE  advertisers  who  are  inclined  to  bemoan  their 

fate  because  they  are  asked  to  pay  slightly  more  for 
their  advertising  today  than  they  did  before  the  war  should 
be  shocked  at  their  good  fortune  and  surprised  at  the  small 
part  of  the  increased  cost  of  production  that  has  been 
passed  on  to  them. 

In  1913  there  were  comparatitely  few  3-cent  news- 
papers — The  Boston  Transcript,  The  Brooklyn  Eagle, 

The  New  Yor\  Evening  Post — and  a  few  others  of 
eery  limited  circulation. 

Today  all  our  New  Yorh,  evening  newspapers  are  sold 
at  3  cents  a  copy  and  circulations  in  total  are  greater 
than  they  were  in  1913. 

The  reader  is  carrying  more  than  his  share  of  the  heavy  added 
expense  for  print  paper  and  labor,  ^le  the  advertiser  today,  in  the 
case  of  The  New  York  Globe,  only  pays  8  cents  more  per  line  per 
million  of  circulation. 

') 

In  1913  the  average  daily  circulation  of  The  New 
Yorh_  Globe  was  I43\4S9  and  the  minimum  foreign 
rate  was  28  cents  per  line,  or  $1.91  per  line  per  million 
circulation. 

In  1922,  with  166,237  daily  circulation  (fast  AJ3.C. 
report)  the  minimum  rate  is  33  cents,  or  $1.99  per 
line  per  million  circulation. 

! 

In  1913  it  cost  $1,100,000  to  produce  llie  Globe  as  compared 
with  $2,800,000  for  the  year  1921,  and  probably  $2,500,000  for  1922. 

'  These  are  facts  the  advertiser  should  know. 

Our  newspapers  are  giving  the  advertiser  greater  efficiency 
and  opportunity  than  he  could  produce  if  he  were  to  undertake  to 
manufacture  the  space  he  buys. 
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First  Publication  of 


KING-CRANE  REPORT  ON  THE  NEAR  EAST 


A  Suppressed  Official  Document  of  the  United  States  Government 


Editorial  Note  Problems  of  the  Near  East  again  hold  the  attention  of  the  greeds  that  have  repeatedly  carried  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  into  war  and 

peoples  of  the  world,  and  as  a  result,  all  '-hannels  of  information  are  flooded  endangered  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  report  is  founded  upon  impartial  . 

with  propaganda  that  has  as  its  sourre  foreign  interests,  in  many  cases  with  and  thorough  investigation  by  Americans  for  Americans  and  is  presented  at 

selfish  intent.  Americans  have  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  hates  and  this  lime  for  the  gnidanre  of  editors  and  wrriters. 


by  Int^nationaf 


S«ciwt  diplomucy  won.  Now  it  is  collecting,  and  in  the  Near  East  millions  are  pleading  for  bread 
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The  Vital  Significance  of  the  Report  That  Follows 


jioas  0^ 
gustb< 
report  ' 

Ever 


'C’ACTS  are  first.  The  world  is  askew 

today  because  facts  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  or  perverted.  If  in  1918-1919,  the 
world  had  seen  the  international  situation, 
stripped  of  all  camouflage,  with  every 
secret  treaty  opened  and  every  national 
condition  made  clear,  it  would  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  totally  different  outcome 
of  events.  Today’s  world  tragedy  is  an 
illustration  of  the  old  teaching  that 
“Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  per¬ 
ish” ;  and  of  the  later  word,  “Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.” 

One  of  the  great  suppressed  documents 
of  the  peace-making  period  was  the 
comprehensive  King-Crane  Report  upon 
conditions  in  Turkey.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  official  American  Commission 
sent  from  Paris  when  the  question  of 
mandates  in  Turkey  was  up  before  the 
“Big  Four.”  It  went  out  with  instructions 
to  report  the  facts  as  it  found  them.  The 
text  makes  clear  why  the  Report  should 
have  been  rigorously  concealed  by  a  then 
spineless  State  Department.  Yet  if  it 
had  been  published  promptly,  as  intended, 
it  would  completely  have  altered  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  events  in  Turkey;  and  possibly 
also  have  changed  the  whole  .American 
attitude  toward  post-war  international  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Certainly  it  would  have 
freed  us  from  a  flood  of  unfounded  prop¬ 
aganda  ;  and  it  might  easily  have  saved 
the  lives  of  possibly  a  million  persons, 
needlessly  sacrificed  since  the  war. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a 
Lausanne  Conference,  or  of  a  Graeco- 
Turkish  war.  or  of  a  disruption  of  allied 
co-operation  in  the  Near  East,  or  of  any 
of  the  tragic  and  tremendous  events  there 
which  now  threaten  the  wreck  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  if  the  King-Crane  Report  had  been 
published. 

Uncolored  and  authenticated  and  dis¬ 
seminated  facts  are  more  powerful  than 
any  of  the  schemes  of  statesmen  or  con¬ 
clusions  of  conferences. 


By  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 

Editorial  Note— ^Mr.  Ellis  is  one  of  the  foremost  American  authorities  on  the  Near  East 
and  was  there  as  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Herald  when  the  KinR-Crane  Commission 
made  Its  investigation. 


and  which  time  and  events  have  now 
made  impracticable. 

It  sets  forth,  so  that  even  a  wayfaring 
man  may  not  err,  the  basic  conditions  of 
the  Near  East. 

It  pronounces  the  d<x)m  of  Zionism. 

It  portrays  an  incredible  co-operation 
between  Moslems  and  Christians,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  goal  of  “self-determination.” 

It  shows,  with  uncanny  prescience,  the 
effect  of  the  Smyrna  massacres  by  the 
Greeks  upon  the  reawakening  of  the 
Turks. 

It  proves  the  untenability  of  European 
claims  upon  Turkish  territory. 

Likewise  it  makes  plain  the  unfitness  of 
the  old  Ottoman  Empire  to  rule  or  to 
continue  to  live. 

It  nullifies  the  censorship  and  propa¬ 
ganda  which  have  veiled  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  Near  East  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

This  report,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  a 
jouriulistic  triumph.  For  it  shows  hoiw 
a  small  group  of  American  reporters,  or 
investigators,  took  an  assignment  to  find 
out  the  bed-rock  facts  upon  one  of  the 
most  clouded  and  intricate  international 
situafions  in  the  world.  They  went  about 
their  task  with  all  the  canniness,  caution 
and  courage  of  good  correspondents. 
Moreover,  they  not  only  fearlessly  discov¬ 
ered  the  facts  and  clearly  set  them  forth, 
but  they  also  followed  them  to  their  con¬ 
clusions. 

Ignorance,  bias  and  selfish  interests, 
aided  by  their  trusty  handmaidens,  cen¬ 
sorship  and  propaganda,  had  brought  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  to  a  standstill 
upon  the  disposition  of  Turkey.  There 


was  no  agreement  upon  the  fundamental 
facts  of  the  case. 

Thereiqwn  President  Wilson  proposed 
tliat  a  joint  allied  Commission  should  1)e 
sent  to  Turkey  to  ascertain  the  true  con¬ 
ditions,  and  especially  the  desires  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  respecting  the  nations 
which  should  become  mandatories,  as 
was  the  oft-expressed  intent  of  the  peace¬ 
makers.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  in 
the  days  when  the  principle  of  “self- 
determination”  and  the  other  allied  war 
aims  still  retained  a  degree  of  sanctity. 
So  obviously  right  and  reasonable  was 
President  Wilson’s  suggestion,  that  the 
other  three  members  of  the  “Big  Four” 
agreed  “in  principle.” 

“In  principle”  is  a  venerable  and  in¬ 
valuable  diplomatic  phrase;  in  this  case, 
as  so  often,  it  meant  the  opposite  of  “in 
practice.”  For  the  European  nations 
shilly-shallied  for  a  time  and  then  re¬ 
fused  to  send  out  commissions.  Ap- 
])arently,  the  facts  were  the  last  things 
that  were  desired  in  some  quarters.  So 
the  American  Commissioners  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  on  Mandates  in 
Turkey  went  alone,  fully  accredited. 

It  cannot  too  often  or  too  strongly  be 
said  that  the  King-Crane  Report  super¬ 
sedes  all  the  views  and  counsel  of  speak¬ 
ers  and  writers  who  are  “Near  Eastern 
exjjerts.”  Most  of  the  latter,  from  en¬ 
tirely  honorable  motives,  are  partisans  of 
orre  or  more  of  the  many  sides  of  this 
question  which  today  has  the  world  by  the 
throat. 

.‘America  is  full  of  propaganda  that  is 
perilous.  For  example,  a  large  body  of 
churchmen,  who  are  apparently  quite 
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Today  Editor  &  Publisher  gives  to  FREQUENT  allusions,  in  dispatches 
the  newspaper-makers  of  the  world,  and  *v.o  xroo,-  tTo.,*  tnA  i 

to  the  general  public,  as  a  timely  and  es¬ 


sential  source-book  of  facts — the  facts 
that  have  been  most  needed  and  least 
known — ^the  full  text  of  this  long-sup¬ 
pressed,  much-discussed  King-Crane  Re¬ 
port. 

The  document  is  one  that  is  needed  by 
every  editorial  writer  in  the  world ;  every 
teacher  or  student  of  history ;  every 
clergyman  and  friend  of  missions  and 
education  in  the  Levant ;  every  person  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  Near  East;  every 
member  of  Congress;  every  foreign  of- 
.  fice  everywhere ; — in  short,  everybody 
who,  in  a  propag;anda-ridded  day,  desires 
a  body  of  uncolored  and  unquestioned 
facts  concerning  the  most  important  pres¬ 
ent  international  issue. 

Not  all  the  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  today  applicable.  .\las,  the  conse¬ 
quences  it  predicted  have  come  to  pass  in 
man>'  respects.  The  vindication  of  the 
value  of  the  findings  lies  in  the  calam¬ 
ities  whkh  have  since  overtaken  the  Near 
East.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  flood  of 
light  shed  upon  present  obscurities  by 
this  document. 

It  tactfully  but  fearlessly  reveals  the 
clashing  ambitions  of  the  allies  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

It  exposes  the  evils  of  the  secret 
treaties. 

It  makes  clear  the  glaring  contrast 
b<:tween  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East  and  their  imperialistic  course. 

It  conservatively  portrays  the  passion 
of  these  ancient  peoples  for  America,  and 
their  confidence  in  her  integrity,  good  will 
and  unselfishness. 

It  shows  plainly  why  America  should 
not  have  taken  a  mandate  for  Armenia 
alone. 

It  boldly  lays  down  a  project  for  a 
Pan-Turkish  mandate,  in  three  groups, 
for  America ;  which  the  allies,  who  want¬ 
ed  Turkish  loot,  by  no  means  favored; 


from  the  Near  East  and  from  Lau¬ 
sanne,  to  the  “Turkish  Nationalist  Pact,” 
have  not  made  clear  to  the  .American 
public  the  portentousness  of  Nationalist 
Turkey’s  “Declaration  of  Independence.” 
adopted  by  the  Angora  Assembly  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1920.  This  is  the  document  which 
the  Turks  declare  is  the  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum  of  their  claims  at  Lausanne : 

“The  Members  of  the  Ottoman  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  recognize  and  affirm  that 
the  independence  of  the  State  and  the 
future  of  the  Nation  can  be  assured  by 
complete  respect  for  the  following  princi¬ 
ples,  which  represent  the  maximum  of 
sacrifice  which  can  be  undertaken  in  order 
to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  and 
that  the  continued  existence  of  a  stable 
Ottoman  Sultanate  and  society  is  im¬ 
possible  outside  of  the  said  principles : 

“First  Article. — Inasmuch  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  destinies  of  the  portions  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  which  are  populated 
exclusively  by  an  .\rah  majority,  and 
which  on  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
of  the  30th  of  October,  1918,  were  in  the 
occupation  of  enemy  forces,  should  be  de¬ 
termined  in  accordance  with  the  votes 
which  shall  be  freely  given  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  the  whole  of  those  parts, 
whether  within  or  outside  the  aid  armis¬ 
tice  line,  which  are  inhabited  by  an  Otto¬ 
man  Moslem  majority,  united  in  religion, 
in  race  and  in  aim.  imbued  with  senti¬ 
ments  of  mutual  respect  for  each  other 
and  of  acrifice,  and  wholly  respectful 
of  each  other’s  racial  rights  and  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions,  form  a  whole  which 
does  not  admit  of  division  for  any  reason 
in  truth  or  in  ordinance. 

“Second  Article. — We  accept  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  three  Sanjaks  which  united 
themselves  by  a  general  vote  to  the 
mother  country  when  they  first  were  free, 
recourse  should  again  be  had,  if  necesary 
to  a  free  popular  vote. 

“Third  Article. — The  determination  of 
the  juridical  status  of  Western  Thrace 


also,  which  has  been  made  dependent  on 
the  Turkish  peace,  must  be  effected  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  votes  which  shall  be 
given  by  the  inhabitants  in  complete  free¬ 
dom. 

“Fourth  Article. — The  security  of  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  Caliphate  of  Islam,  the  capital  of 
the  Sultanate,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Ottoman  Government,  and  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  must  be  protected  from 
every  danger.  Provided  this  principle  is 
maintained,  whatever  decision  may  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  jointly  by  us  and  all  other  Gov¬ 
ernments  concerned,  regarding  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  commerce 
and  traffic  of  the  world,  is  valid. 


ignorant  of  the  facts  involved  in  ri 
events  in  Anatolia,  and  who  have 
heard  of  atrocities  by  Greeks,  sudi 
are  on  official  record,  are  clamoring 
America  send  an  army  and  a  navy  to 
Mediterranean  to  do  something  or  oL... 
to  the  Turks  1  This  is,  of  course,  shew! 
hysteria,  which  will  break  on  the  granhel 
courage  and  knowledge  and  good  sense  of 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes;  but  it 
nevertheless  an  awesome  spectacle  of  the! 
possibility  of  how  an  uninformed  democ¬ 
racy  might  precipitate  the  gravest  con¬ 
sequences 

There  are  many  eloquent  speakers,  and 
writers  with  moving  pens,  who  are  har¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  America  today,  in  this 
pivotal  matter  of  the  Near  Blast.  Some 
of  them  are  pro-Turk;  some  are  pro- 
Greek;  many  are  pro- Armenian ;  many! 
are  pro-Zionist;  a  few  are  pro-Syrian, 
pro-Bulgarian,  pro-Arab,  or  pro-Egyp¬ 
tian.  Others,  in  great  nunAer,  are  pro- 
British,  pro-French,  pro-Italian  or  pro- 
German.  Most  of  them  function  from 
sincere  conviction;  only  a  few  are  mere 
hirelings. 

It  is  a  service  of  highest  value  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  does  in  discrediting 
and  largely  nullifying  these  by  present¬ 
ing  the  cold,  matured  facts  in  the  case, 
as  fully  gathered  and  feerlessly  stated  by 
a  responsible,  unbiased  American  group 
of  investigators. 

If  the  leaders  of  American  thought  read 
this  dcKument  through  carefully,  and  then 
file  it  for  future  reference,  the  propa 
gandist  may  lie  silenced.  .\nd  it  is  Ibt 
plain  duty  of  the  press  to  do  exactly 
this  thing.  Try  as  they  may,  newspapns 
cannot  always  escape  the  taint  of  foreign 
propaganda  in  news  received  from  abro^. 
But  at  least  they  may  combat  propa¬ 
ganda  at  home.  The  peace  of  the  world, 
and  the  safety  of  our  country,  require  that 
foreign  propaganda  be  dealt  with  vigor¬ 
ously  by  men  whose  sanity  is  stronger 
than  their  sentimentalism. 

Perhaps  the  post-war  cleavage  between 
the  policies  of  the  Allies  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  basis  for  the  King- 
Crane  Commission,  were  never  more  suc¬ 
cinctly  explained  than  by  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  first  allusion  in  Paris  to  the  net¬ 
work  of  secret  treaties  that  there  were 
revealed : 

“As  the  United  States  of  America 
were  not  bound  by  any  of  the  sec^ 
treaties  in  question,  they  are  quite 
ready  to  approve  a  settlement  on 
the  oasis  of  facts.” 

Secret  treaties  largely  caused  the  war, 
they  certainly  prolonged  it;  and  they 
wrecked  the  peace.  Out  of  secret  treaties 
has  grown  that  international  distrust 
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“Fifth  Article. — The  rights  of  minori-  —  -  - 

ties  as  defined  in  the  treaties  concluded  which  is  probably  the  gravest  factor  m_  a 
lietween  the  Entente  Powers  and  their  world  full  of  evil  forces.  Secret  trea^ 
enemies  and  certain  of  their  associates 
shall  be  confirmed  and  assured  by  us — in 
reliance  on  the  belief  that  the  Moslem 
minorities  in  neighboring  countries  also 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  rights 
“Sixth  Article. — It  is  a  fundamental 
condition  of  our  life  and  continued 
existence  that  we,  like  every  country, 
sliould  enjoy  complete  independence  and 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  assuring  the 
means  of  our  development,  in  order  that 

UUllC  lU  fllllllalllliv  uy  INC  |i^i  . 

the 


have  made  war-time  allies  present-<by 
enemies.  They  have  begotten  in  America 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World  that  is  the  real  reasOT  Mr 
this  country’s  holding  aloof  from  inter¬ 
national  obligations.  If  it  were  not  w 
the  secret  treaties,  disclosed  at  P*ris, 
there  would  have  lieen  a  differOTt  kind  of 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  Unrtrf  States 
would  have  been  in  it.  There  is 
n  order  that  measuring  the  harm  that  has  been 
our  national  and  economic  development  1°"*=  f 

should  be  rendered  possible  and  that  it  ‘characteristic  of  the  old  (h 

should  be  i^sible  to  conduct  affairs  in  «’ ^Tof  these  secret  treaties  conctfij 
-  regular  foj 

*  the  victors.  The  first  of  the  lot  had  t^ 
For  this  reason  we  are  opposed  to  re¬ 
strictions  inimical  to  our  development  in 
political,  judicial,  financial,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

“The  conditions  of  settlement  of  our 
proved  debts  shall  likewise  not  be  con¬ 
trary  to  these  principles. 

“January  28,  1920.” 


Nots — Thit  document  is  not  a  part  of  the 
King-Crane  Report,  but  is  presented  to  brinf 
up-to-date  the  information  contained  •»  thu 
supplement. 


do  with  Constantinople,  and  the  last-- 
so  far  as  the  world  knows — dealt  with 
Mosul  and  its  oil ;  and  this  treaty  was 
drawn  up  by  the  British  and  French  m 
February,  1919,  a  month  after  the  Peat* 
conference,  with  its  pledge  of  "open  cov¬ 
enants,  openly  arrived  at,”  had  form^ 
opened.  .\ny  honest  man  may  1»  exensefl 
for  the  use  of  strong  lanj^age  in 
terizing  this  impenitent  diplomacy  wl^ 
stultifi^  the  soldier  dead  and  the  amis 
for  which  they  died. 
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,  SafUnarized,  the  principal  secret 
among  the  allies,  or  sub-divi- 
jjoDS  of  the  allies,  are  given  below.  They 
ggstbe  borne  in  mind  if  the  King-Crane 
itprt  is  to  be  understood. 

tvei  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Russia  had  coveted  Constantinople,  so,  in 
1915,  by  a  series  of  three  notes 
ed  between  Russia,  France  and 
t  Britain,  Constantinople  was  prom- 
to  Russia,  after  the  allies  had  won 
war.  The  other  allies  were  to  have 
pensations  elsewhere  in  Turkey,  and 
iritain  was  also  to  be  given  the  “neutral 
gBe’  in  Persia,  with  its  rich  petroleum 
uisites.  This  treaty  also  provided  for 
;ndent  rule  of  the  Moslem  holy 
and,  if  possible,  the  caliphate  was 
be  taken  away  from  the  Turks.  By  it, 
iritain  abandoned  her  historic  policy  of 
■rsing  “The  Sick  Man  of  Europe.” 
When  the  Revolutionists  came  into  pow- 
I  in  Russia,  they  renounced  this  treaty, 
■d  made  a  battle-cry  of  the  phrase,  “No 
" — cations  and  no  contributions  (in- 
ities).” 

Most  sordid  and  cynical  and  shameless 
all  the  secret  treaties,  and  described 
if  Mr.  Balfour  at  one  of  the  Peace  (^n- 
incnce  sessions  in  a  c)rnical  and  sardonic 
fetch  that  is  perhaps  unmatched  in  the 
anls  of  friendly  international  negotia- 
ns,  was  “The  Treaty  of  London," 
dped  in  April,  1915.  This  was  Italy’s 
irict.  for  entering  the  war.  In  addition 
•  giving  Italy  amazing  stretches  of  terri- 
mj  within  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  the 
lot  port  in  Albania,  and  making  the 
.Uriatic  an  Italian  lake,  plus  territorial 
oknsions  in  .Africa,  the  treaty  awarded 
ie  Italians  the  Dodocanese  Islands  in  the 
Aegean,  off  the  shore  of  Turkey,  and  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Turkey  equal  to  what  BriUin 
«t  France  would  get !  Incidentally,  the 
Uians  demanded  a  share  of  the  Ger- 
MD  mdemnity,  and  a  loan  from  Great 
ritain  of  i50, 000,000. 

By  a  later  secret  treaty,  in  April,  1917, 
ItMy  was  promised  a  still  larger  zone  in 
.^tolia,  and  Smyrna  also,  if  the  Rus- 
rims  agreed.  Since  revolutionary  Rus- 
a  was  about  to  denounce  secret  treaties, 
it  never  approved.  Consequently,  Paris 
heated  discussions  as  to  Italian  rights 
■  Smyrna;  and  the  squabble  ended  in 
it  Greek  expedition  of  May  15,  1919,  to 
circumvent  the  Italians.  It  was  this  ad¬ 
ware,  with  its  attendant  excesses, 
diiA  called  into  existence  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  movement,  which  has  since 
ifcomc  victorious  over  the  Christian 
jowCTs.  If  there  had  been  no  secret 
i«ties  there  would  be  no  Near  Eastern 
isis  today. 

.As  early  as  March.  1916,  what  is 
own  as  the  Sazanof-Paleologue  Treaty 
ween  Russia  and  France,  gave  to  Rus- 
the  land  lying  between  Persia  and 
Black  Sea.  It  extended  France’s 
tive  territory  in  Turkey  over  a 
e  section  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
r  to  the  Tign'is  River. 

Two  months  later  came  the  famous 
troublesome  “Sykes-Picot  Agree- 
t,’|  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
y  Ais  secret  treaty,  France  was  to  have 
“ia  down  as  far  as  the'r.jnous  Cru- 
:r  port  of  Acre.  Great  Britain  was  to 
ve  Haifa,  potentially  the  best  port  on 
e  coast.  She  was  also  to  receive  Lower 
Mesopotamia.  .The  cities  of  Damascus, 
Homs  and  AWppo  were  to  go  to  some  fu- 
“Arab  State’’— ^nd  already  King 
““ssein,  /6f  the  Hejaz,  was  on  Great 
in’>''  payroll !  Explicitly,  no  other 
'^meaning  Italy — was  to  be  allowed 
ights  in  the  .Arabic-speaking  parts 
^e  Ottoman  Empire. 

^  From  the  day  of  its  signing  until  now, 
riis  agreement  has  been  smeared  with  oil, 
and  other  forms  of  commercialism  and 
imperialistic  exploitation,  as  the  reader  of 
fhe  King-Crane  Report  has  seen.  One  of 
the  _  rawest  sessions  of  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  ^  at  Paris  was  held  in  Lloyd 
George’s  apartment  on  March  20.  It  was 
out  of  this  acrimonious  discussion  that 
there  was  bom  President  Wilson’s  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  sending  of  a  commission 
of  inquiry  to  Turkey,  which  resulted  in 
the  King-Crane  Report.  He  said 
“The  point  of  view  of  the  United 
Mtes  was  .  .  .  indifferent  to  the  claims 
Wh  of  Great  Britain  and  France  over 
Jl^Ies,  unless  those  peoples  wanted 
octn.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles 
•»  which  the  United  States  adhered  was 


the  consent  of  the  governed . The 

present  controversy  ....  broadened 
into  a  case  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world.  .  .  .  He  would  send  it 
(the  Commission)  with  carte  blanche  to 
tell  the  facts  as  they  found  them.” 

So  against  the  old  diplomacy  of  secret 
treaties  and  intrigues,  America  opposed 
the  basic  journalistic  principle  of  the 
facts,  fully  and  fearlessly  stated. 

Ixioking  backward,  it  now  seems  rather 
guileless  of  President  Wilson  and  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  little  nations  to  have  assumed 
that  the  facts  of  international  conditions 
should  determine  conclusions.  We  today 
understand  that  the  secret  treaties,  and 
not  the  war  aims  that  bred  the  hearts  of 
the  alli^  soldiers,  and  not  the  ascertained 
actualities,  fixed  the  outcome  of  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  poison  of  those  bargains  and 
intrigues  so  vitiated  the  atmosf^ere  at 
Paris  that  all  possibility  of  true  faith 
disappeared.  Distrust  supplanted  cqn- 
Iklence  and  good  will. 

America’s  ignorance  of  the  secret  treat¬ 
ies,  which  nullified  all  of  our  guiding 
principles  in  carrying  on  the  war,  was 
shared  by  the  peoples  of  the  allied  nations. 


have  brought  no  boon  to  any  one  of  the 
covetous  European  powers  that  its  own 
people  would  not  gladly  now  have  it  sur¬ 
render.  The  apparent  gains  have  proved 
to  be  only  real  losses  and  tragedy. 
Europe  is  hated  today  in  the  East  be¬ 
cause  her  old  discredtted  way  prevailed 
after  the  armistice,  instead  of  the  new 
way  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  con¬ 
cerned.  It  needs  only  a  strong  drive  by 
the  press  of  America,  and  by  the  liberal 
press  of  Europe,  to  make  secret  treaties 
forever  outlaw  and  anathema. 

Fancy  suggests  that  perhaps  the  scimi¬ 
tar  of  the  Turk  has  severed  the  Gordian 
knot  of  diplomatic  entanglements  which 
could  not  be  untied  at  Paris.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  anew,  in  a  greatly  limite<l 
sense,  an  opportunity  for  the  application 
of  certain  of  the  fair,  free,  fact-based 
recommendations  of  the  King-Crane 
Commission. 

The  Report  given  herewith  is  its  find¬ 
ings.  Editor  &  Publisher  presents  the 
entire  document  in  full,  omitting  only  the 
tables  of  contents,  substituting  instead, 
where  necessary,  additional  headlines  that 
will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  separate 


THE  BALFOUR  DECLARATION 

CELDOM  in  history  has  so  brief  a  document  been  the  foundation  of  so 
^  great  a  world-commotion  as  the  Balfonr  Declaration  upon  Zionism. 
It  is  merely  a  single  sentence  of  sixty-eight  words,  addressed  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfonr,  on  November  2,  1917,  to  Lord  Rothschild.  Yet  the  Zionists  of 
every  country  acclaimed  it  as  the  charter  of  a  new  state,  the  assurance  of 
a  new  day  for  universal  Jewry. 

The  text  has  been  continuously  und^r  a  microscope,  and  the  phrase, 
“a  national  home"  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  In  the  bitter  struggle 
that  has  raged  over  the  Declaration,  the  Zionists  have  stressed  the  first  half 
of  the  nicely-balanced  document;  while  the  Anti-Zionists,  especially  in  Syria, 
have  laid  emphasis  upon  the  latter  portion.  The  British  tax-payer  and  the 
House  of  Lords  has  laid  anathema  upon  it  all! 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  Declaration: — 

t 

“Hk  Majesty's  government  view  with  favor  the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use  their  best  en¬ 
deavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object;  it  being  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or  the  rights  and 
political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country.” 

Note — Thu  docume^  is  not  a  part  oj  the  King-Crane  Report,  but  is  presented  to 
brtng  up  to  date  the  information  contained  in  this  supplement- 


Even  when  the  Bolsheviks  made  public 
these  doctunents  which  rubbed  off  the 
glamor  of  allied  idealism,  the  world  gave 
no  real  heed.  Trustful  .America  was 
least  of  all  aware  of  the  existence  of  these 
secret  treaties:  President  Wilson  heard 
of  them  first  at  Paris. 

That  is  why  the  .Americans  thought 
that  a  Commission  to  find  out  and  report 
the  facts  would  be  finally  determinative. 
They  could  not  escape  from  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  those  ideals  of  self-determina¬ 
tion”  or  “consent  of  the  governed”  which 
had  come  down  from  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  days.  With  a  rude  jolt  our 
people  learned,  or  will  learn  after  read¬ 
ing  the  King-Crane  report,  that  the  peo¬ 
ples  released  from  Turkey’s  sway  by  the 
war  got  what  they  did  not  want. 

This  fact-finding  commission  heard  the 
voice  of  the  little  peoples  clamoring  for 
.American  leadership  and  protection :  such 
is  the  note  that  prevades  the  dryest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  report  like  an  aroma:  but 
their  cry  fell  on  deaf  ears  in  Paris. 

Throughout  the  Orient,  in  thousands 
of  cafes  and  caravansaries  and  confer¬ 
ences  of  neighbor  with  neighbor,  wonder¬ 
ment  has  been  expressed  by  Turk,  Greek, 
.Arab,  Armenian,  Jew,  Syrian,  and  Druze, 
not  to  mention  Europeans,  as  to  what  has 
liecome  of  the  American  Mission  and  its 
report,  which  they  all  dreamed  would 
bring  tranquillity  and  a  new  order  to  the 
troubled  Near  East.  They  know  the 
reality  of  the  application  of  the  secret 
treaties  and  the  strife  they  have  caused; 
they  do  not  understand  the  disappearance 
of  the  Great  Hope  which  the  .American 
Commission  represented. 

After  all,  tlw  secret  treaties,  applied, 
have  had  their  chance,  and  failed.  They 

*See  “The  Turkish  Empire  a*  Booty,”  which 
ia  Chapter  Four  of  Volume  One  of  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker’s  “Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Set¬ 
tlement.’ 


sections.  FtKJtnotes  are  added  to  bring 
the  story  up  to  date. 

In  addition  to  the  King-Crane  Report, 
this  present  publication  contains  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  Balfour 
Declaration  upon  Zionism,  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  Pact,  the  Guarantee  given  the 
subject  peoples  of  Turkey  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France,  and  such  other  docu¬ 
ments  as  may  sh^  light  upon  the  present 
world  crisis  around  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The  report  of  the  American  Military 
Mission  to  .Armenia,  headed  by  Major 
General  James  G.  Harbord,  now  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  dealing  with 
its  investigations  in  Turkey  and  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  in  the  fall  of  1919,  cannot  be  pub¬ 
lished  herewith,  because  of  its  length.  It 
is  available  to  the  public  at  the  (^vein- 
ment  Printing  Office,  as  Senate  Document 
No.  266,  and  is  indispensable  to  every¬ 
one  who  would  understand  the  Armenian 
situation  and  America’s  possible  relation 
thereto.  These  quotations  fairly  show  the 
conclusions  of  ^s  Harbord  report  and 
their  agreement  with  the  findings  of  the 
King-Crane  Report: 

“A  plebiscite  fairly  taken  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  ask  for  an  American  mandate  throughout 
the  Empire.  *  *  *  In  its  belief  that  the 

.Vrmenian  problem  is  only  to  be  solved  by  a 
mandatory  which  should  include  also  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Anatolia,  Turkish  Armenia,  and  the 
Transcaucasus,  the  Mission  has  the  concurrence 
Ilf  many  Americans  whose  views,  by  reason  of 
lung  residence  in  the  Near  East,  are  entitled 
to  great  weight.  Such  Americans  are  practically 
a  unit  in  believing  that  the  problems  of  Armenia, 
.\natolia,  Constantinople  and  Transcaucasia  must 
lie  considered  as  an  inseparable  whole. 

“No  duty  of  modem  times  would  be  under¬ 
taken  under  so  fierce  a  glare  of  publicity.  Such 
a  mandate  would  hold  the  center  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  stage  with  the  spotlight  from  every  foreign 
cflice  and  from  every  church  steeple  in  the  world 
focussed  upon  it  No  nation  could  afford  to 
fail,  or  to  withdraw  when  once  committed  to  this 


most  serious  and  difficult  problem  growing  out 
of  the  great  war.  No  nation  incapable  of 
united  and  nonpartisan  action  for  a  long  period 
should  undertake  it. 

“We  would  again  point  out  that  if  America 
accepts  a  mandate  for  the  region  visited  hy  this 
mission,  it  will  undoubtedly  do  so  from  a  strong 
sense  of  international  duty,  and  at  the  unanimous 
desire — so  expressed  at  least — of  its  colleagues 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  Accepting  this  dif¬ 
ficult  task  without  previously  securing  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  conditions,  would  be  fatal  ot  success. 
The  United  States  should  make  its  own  condi¬ 
tions  as  a  preliminary  to  consideration  of  the 
subject — certainly  before  and  not  after  accep¬ 
tances,  for  there  are  a  multitude  of  interests  that 
will  conflict  with  what  any  American  would  con¬ 
sider  a  proper  administration  of  the  country. 
Kvery  possible  precaution  against  international 
complications  should  be  taken  in  advance.  In 
our  opinion  there  should  be  specific  pledges  in 
terms  of  formal  agreements  with  France  and 
England,  and  definite  approval  from  Germany 
and  Russia  of  the  dispositions  made  of  Turkey 
and  Transcaucasia,  and  a  pledge  to  respect 
them.” 

Turkey  has  been  the  acid  test  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Allies  to  their  plight^ 
faith.  All  the  world  knows  what  tragic 
consequences  have  befallen  mankind  be¬ 
cause  Europe  was  not  equal  to  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  new  day.  At  least  three 
governments  have  fallen  in  as  many  sepa¬ 
rate  lands,  and  the  -legitimate  amWtions 
of  no  less  than  three  oppressed  nationali¬ 
ties  have  been  thwarted,  because,  as  the 
report  makes  clear,  the  diplomats  of  Eu¬ 
rope  could  not  rise  to  the  level  of  their 
soldiers  in  France. 

Whether  also  the  wonderful  new  spirit 
and  aspiration  of  the  Eastern  peoples, 
called  into  life  by  the  Allied  war  aims, 
have  been  permanently  dashed  and  dead¬ 
ened,  only  events  can  tell.  Certainly  this 
report  was  penned  at  the  day  of  the  op- 
ixirtunity  of  ages. 

From  a  newspaper  standpoint,  the 
King-Crane  Report  may  be  criticised  for 
its  failure  to  “play  up”  the  sensational 
zeal  for  America  which  it  encountered 
everywhere.  By  cumulative  facts  and 
statistics  it  does  make  plain  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  first  in  the  hearts  of  the.  people  of 
Bible  lands.  Modesty  and  self-restraint 
doubtless  kept  it  from  attempting  to  tell 
a  tale  that  is  really  beyond  .America’s 
understanding.  “They  little  know_  of 
.America,  who  only  America  know.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Harbord  puts  the  subject  straight¬ 
forwardly  in  the  conclusion  of  his  re¬ 
port: 

“Without  viiiting  the  Near  East,  it  is  nut 
(lossible  for  an  American  to  realize  even  faintly, 
the  respect,  faith  and  affection  with  which  our 
Country  is  regarded  throughout  that  region. 
Whether  it  is  the  world-wide  reputation  which 
we  enjoy  for  fair  dealing,  a  tribute  perhaps  to 
the  crusading  spirit  which  earthed  us  into  the 
<  ireat  War,  not  untinged  with  hope  that  the 
^anle  spirit  may  urge  us  into  the  solution  of 
creat  problems  grosring  out  o^  |hat  conflict,  or 
whether  due  to  unselfish  and  impartial  missionary 
and  educatiooa  influence  exert^  for  a  century, 
it  is  the  one  faith  which  is  hdd  alike  by  (liris- 
tian  and  Moslem,  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  by  prince 
and  peasant  in  the  Near  EasL  It  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  pride  of  Americans  far  from  home. 
Hut  it  brings  with  it  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
deciding  great  questions  with  a  seriousness  wor¬ 
thy  of  such  faith.  Burdens  that  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  on  the  appeal  of  such  sentiment  would 
have  to  be  carried  for  not  less  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  under  circumstances  so  trying  that  we  might 
easily  forfeit  the  faith  of  the  world.  If  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  assume  it,  for  no  matter  what  reasons 
satisfactory  to  ourselves,  we  shall  be  considered 
by  many  millions  of  people  as  having  left  un¬ 
finished  the  tack  for  which  we  entered  the  war, 
and  as  having  betrayed  their  hopes. 

Althoi^h  it  is  likened  to  a  great  jour¬ 
nalistic  investigation,  the  Report  differs 
from  a  newspaper  story  in  that  it  masws 
at  the  beginning  the  apparently  unin¬ 
teresting  detailed  data.  These  are,  ho»w- 
ever,  the  essential  foundation  for  the 
tremendous  ^neralizations  that  follow. 
We  have  omitted  nothing  from  the  Re¬ 
port,  however  “dry”  it  may  appear  to  a 
cursory  glance.  Every  line  is  as  submit¬ 
ted,  except  that  the  tables  of  contents  are 
left  out,  and  the  detailed  Syrian  tabula¬ 
tions,  which  are  covered  by  the  summary. 

The  Comnussion’s  spelling  of  native 
names  is  followed,  although  in  some 
cases  it  departs  from  the  comimm  usage. 

further  explanatory  paragraph. 
Naturally,  as  is  accounted  for  by  the  date 
of  its  production,  this  Report  assume 
that  there  would  be  erected  by  the  Paris 
Conference  an  effective  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  United  States  would 
be  a  member.  It  Ml  must  be  read  in 
i  terms  of  what  might  have  been;  as  well 
I  as  for  its  bearing  upon  present  conditions. 


IV 
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REPORT  OF  AMERICAN  SECTION  OF  INTER-ALUfl 
COMMISSION  ON  MANDATES  IN  TURKEY  ! 


An  Official  United  States  Government  Report 


'T'HE  American  Commissioners  of  the 

_  projected  International  Commis-  t  THF  RFPOK 

sion  on  Mandates  in  Turkey,  herewith  1  III-*  IxCirvyr 

submit  their  final  report  upon  the 
Syrian  portion  of  their  task. 

The  Commission’s  conception  of  its  the  Near  East.  The  survey  of  Syria  was 


1.  THE  REPORT  UPON  SYRIA 


arc  at  least  five  unavoiilalilc  difiicultirs  that  hare 
c|iialifieil  their  accuracy. 


mission  was  defined  in  the  following  state-  mnde  in  the  light  of  all  this  previous 
ment,  which  was  given  to  the  press  wher-  study. 


ever  the  Commission  went : 


’’The  American  Section  of  the  International 
(  ommission  on  Mandates  in  Turkey,  in  order 
that  their  mission  may  be  clearly  understorul, 
are  furnishing  to  the  press  the  following  state- 


Thc  method  of  the  Commission,  in  its 
inquiry  in  Syria,  was  to  meet  in  con¬ 
ference  individuals  and  delegations  who 
should  represent  all  the  significant  groups 
in  the  various  communities,  and  so  to 


ment,  which  is  intended  to  define  as  accurately  obtain  as  far  as  possible  the  opinions  and 
as  possible  the  nature  of  their  task,  as  given  to  desires  of  the  whole  people.  The  process 


them  by  President  Wilson. 


itself  was  inevitably  a  kind  of  jxilitical 


25 —  To  Damascus  l>y  ;iutt>  Nia  I'il 
('ai>crnaum. 

26- - Damascu^.  Otlicial  culls, 

27,  28~Damascus,  Intel  view 
29 — t  Sunday). 

20 — Damascus.  Interviews. 

1  -To  Amman  and  Dera  )>y  train, 
terviews  at  l)oth  places. 

2,  3  Damascus.  Interviews. 

4 — To  llaalbek  by  auto. 

5  —  l>aalbek.  InterviewM.  To  lleirii 

auto. 

6  -  Iteirul  (.Mieh). 

7.  8— Beirut.  Interviews. 


1.  The  number  of  the  petitions  from  the dif.  Kjiury  s 
ferent  sections  of  Syria  is  not  proportional  tt  Hilly  or  ' 
their  respective  populations,  e.  g.,  O.  E.  T.  A.*  ^Ception 

•1  Tilwri.is  *ith  thirteen  cities  at  which  delegatiaa  Kp  to  pr 

'  ’  '■  '  were  received  is  represented  hy  only  260  paj.  Eg  alwaj 

jlls,  lions,  while  1,1S7  petitions  were  received  fm  — 

■tt.,  f>.  E.  T.  A.  F.ast.  in  which  but  eight  cities  wen  I  These 

visited.  As  the  Commission  progressed  north.  Igfalsr  i 
ward  the  petitions  became  more  numerous,  vast 

l>y  train.  In-  to  the  increased  time  affonled  for  knowledge  ,f  Ithc  r< 
the  runimission's  coming,  for  the  preparation  rf  It  T. 
IH-titions,  for  the  activities  of  propaganda  agents,  |lT.  .^. 
To  Ifcirut  hv  crystallization  of  public  |t.  A.  Ea 

opinion.  Fret 

2.  The  number  of  )ietilions  from  the  iliflerem  |— _— 
religious  organizations  is  not  i<roportional  to  the  If 


The  American  people— having  no  fiolitical  education  for  the  people,  and,  liCsidcs  ^ .l•■lK•jl,  Uatrum,  and  llkcrkc,  by  numerical  strength  of  the  religious  faiths.  Thi. 


ambitions  in  Europe  or  the  Near  East;  prefer¬ 
ring,  if  that  were  possible,  to  keep  clear  of  all 
Kurojtean,  .Asian,  or  .African  entanglenients; 


actually  bringing  out  the  desires  of  the 
jicople,  had  at  least  further  value  in  the 


but  Iievei-theless  ’  sincerely  desiring  that  the  simple  consciousness  that  their  wishes 


auto.  Interviews  at  each  tdrtcc. 

10-  -'lo  Sidoii  and  Tyre  by  auto.  Inter 
views  at  lM>th  places. 


is  c^spccially  true  of  the  verlstl  requests  made  by 
delegations.  In  O.  E.  T.  A.  South,  for  in. 


I1_T.,  Ainab.  l!.aalMla.'  ami  Zalilc  by  st.ance,  on  account  of  the  number  of  sects  of  the 


most  permanent  peace  and  the  largest  results  were  being  sought.  We  were  not  blind 


for  humanity  shall  come  out  of  this  war —  to  the  fact  that  there  was  consitlerable 
recogniu  that  they  cannot  altogether  avoid  propaganda;  that  often  much  pressure 


responsibility  for  just  settlements  among  the  vvas  put  upon  individuals  and  groups; 
nations  following  the  war,  aii.l  uii.ler  the  I-eag.ie  sometimes  delegations  were  prevent- 

of  Nations.  In  that  spirit  they  approach  the  »  e  tUrt  r'/mmlccwn-  '»t»  1 


problems  of  the  Near  East. 

**An  International  Commission  was  projected 


by  the  Council  of  Four  of  the  Peace  Confer- 


etl  from  reaching  the  Commisskm ;  ami 
that  the  representative  authority  of  many 
l>ctitions  was  questionable.  liut  the  Com- 


14  To  Ladikiya  by  yacht 
To  Triixdi  by  yacht. 

15 — To  Homs  liy  auto. 

16'  Interviews  at  lltmis. 


ence  to  study  conditions  in  the  Turkish  Em-  niission  believes  that  these  anomalous 
pire  with  reference  to  possible  mandates.  The  dements  in  the  petitions  tend  to  cancel 


auto.  Interviews.  lo 
train. 

17 — .\lepjH>. 

18,  19 — AlepiK).  Interview.s. 

20— To  Adana  by  train. 


To  .Mcimhi  by 


American  Section  of  that  Commission  is  in  one  another  when  the  whole  country  is 


the  Near  East  simply  and  solely  to  get  a?:  ac¬ 
curate  and  definite  information  as  possible  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions,  the  relations,  and  the 
desires  of  all  the  peoples  and  classes  concerned; 
in  order  that  President  Wilson  and  the  Amer- 


taken  into  account,  and  that,  as  in  the 
composite  photograph,  certain  great,  com¬ 
mon  emphases  are  unmistakable. 


nuto.  Interviews  at  each  jdace.  Christian  faith,  53  delegations  of  (.'hrit*iaa<( 

12 — To  Tripoli  hy  yaclii.  Interviews.  were  receive*!,  ami  only  eighteen  delegations  oI 

13 — 'I'n  Alexaiidretta  by  yaclit.  Inter-  Moslems,  whereas  the  Moslem  |H>pulati<m  b 

fully  right  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Christian. 
14  'lit  Ladikiya  by  yacht.  Interviews.  This  disparity  does  not,  however,  hold  for  the 
'!•**  by  yacht.  number  of  petitions,  verbal  ami  written, 

1 6“ Interview s  'at^'llonis.  To  Hama  bv  correctetl  in  part  by  the  large  numlMT  .f 

auto.  Interviews.  To  .Mci»|h»  by  l*ctition8  from  Moslem  villages  presented  to  the 

train.  ('«immission  at  Aleppo  and  other  northeaften 

17 — .\lepiH>.  IMiints. 

— AlepiH).  Interview.s.  3.  A  number  of  petitions  show'  clearly  the 

20  To  Adana  by  train.  _  ,  .  influence  of  organiz^  propaganda.  This  is 

irafn*-  via"' Ta'^su^  Int^v^ws  at  -i.Irnccd  in  the  petition,  themKlv« 

Tarsus  and  Mersina.  Commis.sion  numerous  similarities  of  phrasing,  by  nuny 
left  Mersina  on  U.  Destroyer  identical  wordings,  and  by  a  few  instances  ii 

“Hazelwotxr*  for  Constantinople.  which  printed  forms,  obviously  intended  as  mod¬ 

els  for  written  documents,  have  been  signed 


left  Mersina  on  U.  Destr* 

“Hazelwotxr*  for  Constantinople. 


ican  people  may  act  with  full  knowledge  of  the  the  Other  hand,  with  the  large  degree  of 
fact,  in  any  policy  they  may  be  called  upon  frankness  with  which  opinions  Were  ex- 


The  Commissioners  were  struck,  on  Cities  and  Viu.ages  of  Syria  at  Which  jnj  given  to  the  Commission 
e  other  hand,  with  the  large  degree  of  Dei.ec.vtions  Were  Receiveu  by  the  j 

.\mericak  (ommissio.v  ,  ^  . 


hereafter  to  adopt  concerning  the  problems  of  pressed  to  them,  eV'en  whei'C  there  was  1 — (South) — ^l^ider  British  Mili 


the  Near  East — whether  in  the  Peace  ('onfer 
ence  or  in  the  later  I,veaguc  of  Nations. 

**Thi8  statement  of  the  mission  of  the  Com 


In  addition  to  the  internal  evidence,  there 
were  also  many  external  indications  of  sys^ 
matic  efforts  to  influence  the  character  of  the 


evident  fear  of  consequences.  In  tliis  re¬ 
spect  the  American  Section  had  an  evident 
advantage,  which  could  not  have  held  for 


Admmistratioii— (Ymprises  Palestine  |>eti!ions.  The  same  Arab  agent  was  ubserrsd 


mission  U  in  complete  harmony  with  the  fol-  ^  mixed  Commission.  Moreover,  the 

lowing  paragraph  from  the  Covenant  of  the  i  i  _ r  a.u  r 

League  of  Nations,  particularly  referring  to  "early  universal  r^ognition  of  the  fact 


porticos  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire: 

“  ‘Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a  stage  of 
development  where  their  existence  as  indepen- 


that  America  sought  no  additional  terri¬ 
tory  was  favorable  to  a  frank  expression 
of  opinion. 

The  direct  data,  furnished  by  the  in¬ 


dent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  quiry  in  Syria,  arc  given  in  a  series  of 
subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  ad-  tables,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


west  of  Jordan  line. 

.\crc. 

Beersheba — ((»aza).* 
Bethlehem. 

Haifa. 

Hebron. 

Jaffa  (Ludd.  Kamleh). 

Jenin. 

lerusalcni. 

N^ablus. 

Nazareth  (Safed,  Til>eria$). 
Ramallah. 

Richon-le  Sion. 

Tel-a-Viv. 


in  four  cities  of  Palestine,  assisting  in  tW 
preparation  of  petitions.  Similar  activities  oi 
the  part  of  French  sympathizers  were  obsenrei 
in  Beirut. 

4.  In  addition  to  this  general  propagaodi, 
which  was  entirely  legitimate  as  well  as  natnnl 
and  inevitable,  it  is  certain  that  a  small  number 
of  petitions  were  fraudulently  secured.  In  tws 
cases  the  signatures  were  in  the  same  handwrit¬ 
ing.  Three  instances  of  “repeater**  signatures 
were  discovered.  In  addition,  the  seals  of  new 


vice  and  ^sistance  by  a  Mandatory  until  such  Commission,  and  based  immediately  UlKin  II — O.  E.  T.  A.  (East)— Under  Arab  Military  of*HTiruV°*wcre**discovered^ 

J!::.  ;he  (^nferen^  and  ‘"e  agent  a  few  day. 

cipal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Man-  petitions  there  presented.  .-Meppo.  arrival  of  the  Commission.  All  |K)ssible  ptt 

datory.’”  The  area  and  towns  covered  by  the  .Amman  (Es-Salt).  cautions  were  taken  to  insure  authenticity  if 

Commission’s  inquiry  are  shown  in  the  Baalbek.  petition,  and  signatures,  but  m  view  of  the  ch». 

The  Commission  had  in  its  survey  of  following  itinerary  for  June  10  to  July  21,  ‘'l'  ^ontmission  s  survey  '"""j 

Syria  the  assistance  of  Ur.  .Albert  H.  1919,  and  in  the  table  of  the  towns,  classi-  llama.  ' 


Syria  the  assistance  of  Ur.  .Albert  H. 


Lybyer,  Ur.  George  R.  Montgomery,  and  lied  according  to  the  different  divisions 
Capt.  William  Yale,  U.  S.  A.,  as  advisors ;  of  the  Occupied  Enemy  Territory  .\d- 


of  Capt.  Uonald  M.  Brodie,  I*.  S.  A.,  as  ministrations — British,  French,  and  Arab, 
secretary  and  treasurer ;  of  Ur.  Sami  These  tables  .show  that  the  Commission 


.\dministration — Comprises  all  of  Syria  east 
of  Iordan  line  and  Lebanon  boundary. 

.Aleppo. 

.\mman  (Es-Salt). 

Baalbek. 

Damascus. 

Deraa. 

Hama. 

Homs. 

Moalaka.  ' 

111— O.  E.  T.  A.  (West)— Under  French  Mili 


hy  the  same  propaganda  agent  a  few  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Commission.  All  |K)ssible  pn* 
cautions  were  taken  to  insure  authenticity  if 
petitions  and  signatures,  but  in  view  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Commi8sion*8  survey  and  the  limited 
facilities  ft»r  close  checking,  the  genuineness  if 
all  cannot  he  guaranteed. 

5.  The  value  of  the  individual  petitions  varies 
also  with  the  number  of  signatures,  althoufk 


tary  Administration — Cemprises  Lebanon  and  mere  numbers  cannot  be  taken  as  the  oily 


Haddad,  instructor  in  the  School  of  Mcdi-  visited  36  of  the  more  important  to\\*ns 
cine  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  of  of  Syria,  scatteri“d  through  all  the  mili- 


Beirut,  as  physician  and  interpreter;  of  tary  areas,  and  heard  delegations  from 
-Mr.  Laurence  S.  Moore  as  business  man-  other  imixirtant  centers.  It  should  be 


ager ;  and  of  Sergt.-Major  Paul  O.  Toren  notctl  that  the  list  does  not  include  at  all 


as  stenographer.  The  advisors  had  all 
been  previously  connected  as  experts  with 


the  names  of  hosts  of  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  visited,  which  were  also 


the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  and  had  represented  by  delegations  before  the 
been  students  of  the  special  problems  of  Commission.  Our  records  show  that 


the  Near#East. 


there  were  1,520  such  villages.  Cilicia 


The  report  naturally  falls  into  three  was  briefly  included  in  the  Syrian  in¬ 
divisions:  Data.  General,  Considerations,  quiry,  because  it  is  disputed  territory 


rtnd  Recommendations. 

The  Comn»sfon  had  f.n.iliar-  «'  '"<■  '<>™"  Tnrk- 

^  before  leaving  Pans  with  the  •  P  •  of  Signihcant  conclusions  brought  out  in  i.y  ,he  flood  of  Moslem  appeals  at  .Meppa 

full  and  varied  reports  and  material  com-  iTisEasKv  the  Tables  of  Petitions,  gives  adder!  in-  _! _ 

ing  into  the  office  of  the  Western  ,\sia  10— Commission  arrived  in  Jaffa  formation  and  discussion,  greatly  needed  -These  initials  stand  for  “Occupied  E 

^vision  of  the  experts  of  the  American  H,  12— Interviews  at  laffa.  for  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  l>CtitionS  Territory  .Administration,”  but  are  comt 

Section  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  with  13 — By  auto  to  Tol  a-Viv,  Richnn  ie-Sion  and  of  our  entire  survey ;  and  is  there-  “‘5*^  “  word,  “Oeta,”  as  '‘Briiish  C 

con.siHerable  other  literature  hearini;  on  .  .  J"*’**'"?!-,  .  .  tr>rp  modo  tim  mnoliidiii.T  cootir.,.  r.f  “French  Oeta,”  or  “.Arab  Oeta. 


iztd  itself  before  leaving  Paris  with  the  '*’b  Empire, 
full  and  varied  reports  and  material  com¬ 
ing  into  the  office  of  the  Western  ,\sia  ,  m^r 


claimed  both  by  Syria  and  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish-speaking  portion  of  the  former  Turk- 


Coastal  Regions  north  to  .Mexandretta. 
.Aingl). 

.MexanJretta  (Antioch). » 

Baabda. 

Betrun. 

Beirut. 

Bkerke. 

Tebeil. 

T^dikiya 

Sidon, 

Tripoli. 

Tyre 

Zs-ihle. 

IV — O.  E.  T.  A.  (North) — Under  French  Mil 
tarv  Admini.stration — Comprises  Cilicia. 
Adana. 

Mersina. 

Tarsus, 


criterion.  For  example,  some  petitions  signed  ■ 
hy  only  a  small  Municipal  Council  may  repre 
sent  a  larger  .public  opinion  than  a  petitia  I 
signc<l  by  a  thn^^d  villagers.  The  number  id  I 
signatures  is.  26,324  for  the  Petitwai  | 

of  O.  E,  r.'A.  flaunt  26,884  for  the  Petitk*  1 
of  O.  E.  4  ana  37,871  for  the  Peti-  J 

tions  of  CL  E.  T.  This  represenU  i  * 

general  avcr;i';#  49  for  each  peb* 

tion.  The  numlirr  of  Varies  widdy 


fr*»m  this  average,  Imt jjie  toO^  fot  tifc.^iffeTtBt 
tirograms  are  fairly  wet 


programs  are  fairly  wetl,^uaiac<l. 

A'et  despite  these  five 
lieved  that  the  petitions  as 
fairly  accurate  analysis  of  peg 
opinion  in  Syria.  The  great  majol' 


The  Itiseearv 


These  initials  stand  for  “Occupied  Eneiii>— 
•ritory  .Administration,”  but  are  commoaljr  ' 
d  as  a  word,  “Oeta,’*  as  ‘‘British  Oeta. 


DR.  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 


waa  born  at  Hillsdale,  Mich,,  in  1858.  He 
is  president  of  Oberlin  College  and  one 
of  America's  best  known  educators  as 
well  as  the  author  of  numerous  volumes 
on  theology,  education  and  philosophy. 
During  1918-1919  he  was  director  of  re¬ 
ligions  work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
France.  In  September,  1919,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  on  the  American  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Peace  Conference  Inter  Al¬ 
lied  Commission  on  Mandates  in  Turkey. 


14 —  Jerusalem.  Official  calls. 

15 —  (Sunday). 

16 —  Jerusalem.  Interviews. 

17 —  To  Bethlehem,  Hebron  and  Beer- 
sheba  by  auto.  Interview^  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  Hebron. 

18 —  Interviews  at  Beershel>a,  including 
(laza  delegations.  To  Jerusalem  by 
auto. 

19,  20 — Jerusalem.  Interviews. 


fore  made  the  concluding  section  of  the 
Secretary’s  presentation  of  data. 


St  M.MARY  OK  SiCNIFKAXT  CONCLUSIONS. 


CHARLES  R.  CRANE 


1.  The  Value  of  the  Petitions  as  an  Chicago,  Ill.  in  1858. 

Estimate  of  Public  Opinion  in  Svria :  ■ 

ness  in  that  city  for  more  than  a  qa«- 


The  1863  petitions  received  by  the  .American  a  century.  He  was  a  memb«  ^ 


Commission  in  Syria  and  the  summary  tables  PrcHiJenl  Wilson’s  Special  Diploittlie 


21  By  auto  to  Ramallah  and  Nablus.  In-  prepared  from  them  cannot  of  course  be  re 


terviews  at  both  places. 

22 —  By  auto  to  Jenin  and  Nazareth.  In¬ 
terviews  at  Jenin. 

23 —  Interviews  at  Nazareth.  To  Haifa 
(Mt.  Carmel  Monastery)  by  amo.  In¬ 
terviews. 

24 —  To  .Vre  by  auto.  Interviews.  To 
Nazareth  by  auto. 


repareu  irom  tnem  cannot  oi  course  oe  re-  loi7.  «tf«s  a 

garded  as  a  m.-,thematically  accurate  analysis  of  Commission  to  Russia  m  1917,  ^  * 
the  real  desire.*;  of^the  peoples  of  Syria.  There  niember  of  the  American  Section  of 

-  Peace  Conference  Inter  Allied 

-Delegations  were  received  from  cities  and  mission  on  Mandates  in  Turkey  in  WW; 


villages  named  in  parenthesis. 

••Classified  list  of  delegates  received  will  be 
found  on  the  next  page  following. 


.\meriran  Ambassador  to  China  It** 
May  1920,  to  Jnne  1921. 
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^ties  of  French  sympathizeri  in  Tripoli 
did  not  influence  the  character  of  the 
^tions  presented  much  more  than  the  contrary 
T.irts  of  the  Imlepenflent  Program  represent.!- 
r$  in  Amman. 

Xhe  petitions  are  certainly  representative.  .\s 
dassifled  list  of  delegations  received  by  the 
.jismissi.in  clearly  indicates,  the  petitions  camr 
a  wide  range  of  political,  economic,  social, 
cd  religious  classes  and  organizations.  It  was 
rterally  known  throughout  Syria  that  the  .\mer- 
Commission  would  receive  in  confidence  any 
^mcnN  that  any  individual  or  group  should 
jn  to  present.  In  the  few  cities  in  which  the 

_ IHary  authorities  sought  to  exert  control,  di- 

or  indirectly,  over  the  delegations,  without 
ption  the  opposition  parties  found  opimrtuni- 
to  present  their  ideas  to  the  Commission,  if 
always  orally,  at  least  in  writing. 

These  fibres  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
afiilzr  interest  in  the  Commission's  work  and 
gt  vast  amount  of  material  it  had  to  handle. 
|nt  reader  should  again  be  reminded  that  “O. 
T.  A.  South”  was  British,  or  Palestine;  “O. 
T.  A.  West”  was  French,  or  Syrian;  “O.  E. 
|T.  h.  East”  was  Arab,  and  “O.  E.  T.  A.  North” 
French. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2 ,  1922 


II.  Definite  Programs  Revealed  in  the 
Petitions : 

lleforc  considering  the  special  requests  con¬ 
tained  in  the  petitions,  it  is  advisable  to  present 
the  six  distinct  ptditical  programs  that  were 
clearly  revealed  in  the  petitions,  and  that  in 
«onie  instances  were  developed  during  the  inves 
tigation  of  the  Commission.  Of  the  1,863  peti¬ 
tions  for  Syria,  1,364  are  exact  copies  of  some 
of  these  programs  and  many  others  have  close 
resemblances.  They  are: 

1.  The  Independence  Program.  The  first 
petitions  received  by  the  Commission,  those  at 
JatTa  on  June  11,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Zionist  statements,  do  not  give  evidence  of  any 
agreetl  and  elaborated  policy  for  the  future  of 
Syria.  The  petitions  varied  greatly  in  content 
and  wording.  There  were,  however,  four  of  the 
twenty  petitions  at  Jaffa  that  containe<l  what 
may  l)e  termed  an  Independence  Program  with 
three  **planks’*  in  its  platform: 

(a)  The  Political  Unity  of  Syria,  including 
Cilicia  on  the  nerth,  the  Syrian  Desert  on  the 
east,  and  Palestine,  extending  as  far  as  K^a 
on  the  south; 

(b)  Absolute  Independence  for  Syria; 


(c)  Opposition  to  a  Zionist  State  and  Jewish 
Immigration. 

This  program  tiecame  the  dominant  note  in 
the  petitions  presented  in  O.  E.  T.  A.  South. 
At  Jerusalem  eight  of  the  twenty-three  petitions 
received  contained  the  Independence  Program, 
with  practically  identical  wording.  At  Haifa 
and  Nazareth,  two  of  the  last  cities  visited  in 
the  district,  it  constituted  35  and  10  respectively 
of  the  60  and  18  petitions  presented.  Of  the 
360  petitions  from  O.  E.  T.  A.  South,  83,  or  32 
per  cent,  were  simply  the  Independence  Pro¬ 
gram.  while  many  others  closely  resembled  it. 
One  printed  form  of  this  program  was  received 
by  the  Commission  as  a  petition  at  Jenin,  June 
22,  and  doubtless  other  printed  copies  had  been 
models  for  many  of  the  petitions  receivetl  in  the 
la.st  cities  visited. 

2.  The  '^Damascus’*  Program:  The  original 
Independence  Program  was  expanded  on  July  2 
by  the  General  Syrian  Congress*  meeting  at 
Damascus  into  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Damascus  Program.  This  program  contained 
the  three  points  of  the  IndependeiKe  Program, 
modified  by  asking  ^‘assistance*'  for  the  Syrian 
State  from  .America,  or,  as  secemd  choice,  from 
^reat  Britain,  and  expanded  by  adding: 

(a)  A  rejection  of  Art.  22  of  the  league 
Covenant ; 


(b)  rejection  of  all  French  claims  to  Syria; 

tc)  \  protest  against  secret  treaties  and  pri¬ 
vate  agreements  (by  inference  the  Sykes-Picot 
Agreement  and  the  Balfour  Declaration); 

(d)  Opposition  to  independence  for  Greater 
Lebanon ; 

(e)  Request  for  a  demrcratic,  non-cen- 
tralized  government  under  Emir  Feisal;  and 

(f)  A  request  for  the  independence  and 
economic  freedom  of  Mesopotamia. 

Three  petitions  with  the  Damascus  program 
in  full  had  been  received  by  the  Commission 
prior  to  its  adoptif  n  by  the  Syrian  Congress. 
After  that  date  1,047  of  the  1,473  petitions  re¬ 
ceived  during  that  period  contained  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  that  number  964  were  on  printed 
Manks,  of  which  there  were  seven  distinct 
“forms**  with  the  program  printed  in  full. 

3.  The  Lebanon  Programs:  There  are  three 
distinct  types  of  T.ebanese  Programs  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  petitkns: 

(a)  The  French  Independent  Greater  Leb¬ 
anon.  This  program  asks  for  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  and  separation  from  Syria  for  the 
(ireater  Lebanon,  including  the  Valley  of  Bekaa 
and  in  some  instances  Tripoli.  France  is  asked 
for  as  the  mandatory  Power.  139  of  the  146 
petitions  received  in  O.  £.  T.  A.  West  contain 
this  program,  with  practically  identical  word- 


N  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  figures  in  all  ca.ses  must  be  regarded  as 
different  districts  is  added  at  this  only  approximate,  hut  may  be  taken  as 


point,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  giving  a  fairly  accurate  view  of  the  pro-  tables  of  summaries  of  petitions  positions  taken  by  the  people.  They 

ables  and  discussion  which  follow.  The  jnirtions  of  the  population.  niade  to  the  Commission,  written  or  given  by  Military  Districts,  as  wel 


O.  E.  T,  A,  South 

O.  E.  T.  A.  West 

<).  E.  T.  A.  East 

T<  tain 

. . . 

64)0.UIH) 

1,250.000 

2.365.000 

.  62,500 

400,000 

125.000 

587. .540 

(>n,ooo 

80.000 

140.000 

15.000 

lO.iKM) 

110.000 

.Jiers  .... 

JO.OOO 

20,000 

45.000 

Total-'  . 

1,095,009 

1 ,505,000 

.  3,247,500 

are 
well  as 

for  Syria  as  a  whole,  because  the  petitions 
vary  considerably  with  the  Districts. 


No. 


I.SOU 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  DELEGATIONS  RECEIVED 


IT 


HE  tables  showing  the  classes  and 
number  of  delegations  met  by  the 
Commis.sion,  should  make  clear  how  varied 
ie  population  is,  and  also  that  no  vital 
interest  or  element  of  the  population  ha^ 
been  omitted  in  the  inquiry.  .\t  the  same 
UK  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 


that  the  numlier  of  delegations  is  no 
proper  iiilex  of  the  propttrtions  of  the 
iwipulation.  The  Christian  potnilation  is 
dividerl  into  so  many  .small  groups  that  it 
is  represented  in  the  tables  by  a  larger 
numljer  of  dclegatiims  than  the  Moslem 
majority. 


oral  or  both,  reveal  the  range  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  confereiKes,  and  the  chief 

Total  Number  of  I’etition,  Kcccivcil:  IS63. 

•t — TerritorM  Limits: 

*1.  For  ITnite.l  S^ia  . 

2.  For  Separate  Paleatine  . . 

3.  For  Separate  Palestine  under  Rriti.nh  if  French  have  Syrian  Mandate  2 

4.  For  Autonomous  Palestine  within  Syrian  State .  24 

5.  For  Independent  Greater  Lebanon  .  203 

6.  Against  Independent  Greater  l.etenon  .  10fi2 

7.  For  Autonomous  Lebanon  within  Syrian  State .  33 

8.  For  Inclusion  of  Bokaa  with  Damascus  .  4 

9.  For  Inclusion  of  Bokaa  with  l.ebanon  .  II 

a  10.  For  Inclusion  of  Cilicia  within  .Armenian  State .  3 

II.  For  Inclusion  of  Cilicia  with  Syrian  State  .  2 

B— / ndcpendfncs : 


For  Abaolute  Independence  of  Syria  .  1370 

For  Independence  of  Iraq  (Mesopotami.!)  .  I27H 

For  Independence  of  all  .Arab  Countries .  97 


I— Political  Croups: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Administrative 
Councils  of  Vil: 
.Arab  Sheikhs 


Total  Political  Groups  .  47 

n— Economic  and  Social  Groups: 

1.  Professions  and  Trades  . 

2.  Farmers,  etc . 

3.  Young  Men's  Club,  . 

4.  Chambers  of  Commerce  . 

5.  Miscellaneous  Groups  . 


South 

O.  E. 
East 

T.  A. 
West 

Total 

.  12 

9 

13 

34- 

.  2 

7 

6 

15 

.  22 

20 

23 

65 

.  6 

22 

2 

30 

.  2 

1 

2 

5 

.  3 

t 

0 

4 

.  47 

64 

46 

153 

.  1 

6 

10 

17 

.  1 

4 

1 

6 

.  1 

5 

1 

7 

.  1 

0 

0 

1 

.  1 

1 

8 

10 

.  5 

16 

20 

41 

C — Form  of  Coitrument: 
1 


For  I/emicratic  Kingdom  .  1107 

For  Emir  Feisal  as  King  .  1142 

For  Democratic  Representative  Government  .  34 


For  Guarding  of  Rights  of  Minorities 

.Arabic  to  be  Official  Language  . 

For  .Abolition  of  Foreign  Capitulations  . 
For  .Autenomy  of  all  Provinces  of  Syria. 


1023 

S 

10 

19 


Per 

Cent. 


.1 

1.29 

10.9 

57.0 

1.76 

.21 

.59 

.16 

.1 


73.5 

68.5 
5.2 


59.3 

59. 

1,32 

54.9 

.27 

53. 

1.02 


ni— Ee/igtottg  Groups: 

A — Christians — 

1.  General  Christian  Groups  (Composite)  .  7 

2.  General  Catholic  Groups  .  0 

*3,  Christian  Ladiei  .  d 

4.  Protestants  .  9 

5.  Latins  .  9 

6.  Greek  (Orthodox  . .  2 

7.  Greek  Catholic  .  8 

8.  Maronites  .  7 

9.  .Armenians  (general  groups)  .  1 

10.  Armenian  Catholics  .  0 

11.  Armenian  Orthodox  .  4 

12.  Syrian  ^tbolica  .  Is 

13.  Syrian  Orthodox  .  4 

14.  Chaldean  Catholics  . .  1 

15.  Copts  . . . .  •  •  . .  1 

16.  Abyssinian:  . . .  2 

53 

B — Moslems 


Muftis  and  Ulema  . ? 

Moslem  Notables  .  2 

Moslems  (Sunnites)  . 9 

Shiites  . 4 

Moslem  Ladies  .  4 

Turkish  Moslems  .  0 

Ismailites  . . . . . .  4 

Dervishes  .  4 

Circassians  .  4 


C — Other  Religious  Groups— 


18 


Tews  . 

Druses  .  } 

Samaritans  .  j 

Persians  . i 

Nusairiyeh 


D — Choice  of  Mandate: 

1 .  British —  ^ 

a.  For  British  Mandate  . *. .  66 

b.  For  British  Mandate  if  Mandate  is  obligatory .  4 

» c.  For  British  “.Assistance”  .  4 

Total  British  First  Choice . . 

d.  For  British  Mandate  as  Second  Choice . 

te.  For  British  ".Assistance”  as  Second  Choice  . 

2.  French — 

a.  For  French  Mandate  .  271 

For  French  Mandate  if  Mandate  is  obligatory .  1 

For  French  “.Assistance”  .  2 

Total  French  First  Choice .  274 

For  French  Mandate  as  Second  Choice . 

For  French  “.As.sistance”  as  Second  (Thoice . 

lerican  - 

For  .American  Mandate  .  57 

For  .American  Mandate  if  Mandate  is  obligatory .  8 

For  .American  “.Assistance”  .  1464 

Total  American  First  Choice  . . .  1129 

For  .American  Mandate  as  Second  Choice . 

For  American  “.Assistance”  as  Second  Choice . 

Choice  of  Mandate  left  to  Damascus  Conference . 


13 

b. 

•a 

5 

d. 

5 

e. 

22 

15 

3.  A 

25 

a. 

19 

b. 

16 

c. 

4 

1 

d. 

1  E — Zionist  Program . 


2 

139 

24 

15 

21 

2 

3 

4 
2 
1 
2 


For  Modified  Zicnist  Program 


F — Protests  and  Criticisms: 

1.  Anti-British — 

a.  General  Anti-Brhish  Statements  . . 

b.  Specific  Criticisms  of  .Administration 


Protests  against  Interference  with  free  access  to  Commission. 
Anti-French — 


l>. 


- 

- 

17 

3 

10 

35 

Groups  . 

.  88 

63 

97 

248 

139 

163 

442 

.Anti- Arab — 

a.  General  Anti-Arab  Statements  . 

b.  Specific  Criticisms  of  Administration  . 

c.  Protests  arainst  Interference  with  free  access  to  Commission. 

Against  22d  Article  of  League  Covenant  . 


70 

3.53 

.21 

3.75 

41 

2.19 

1032 

55.3 

274 

14.52 

.05 

.1 

14.68 

3 

.15 

0 

! 

i 

.  1129 

3.05 

.4 

57.0 

60.5 

8 

.4 

3 

.15 

.  23 

1.23 

11 

.59 

8 

.4 

.  1350 

72.3 

3 

.15 

4 

0 

1129 

60.5 

24 

1.29 

11 

.59 

..  35 

1.87 

4 

.2 

0 

..  1033 

55.3 

..  988 

52.9 

The  simple  statement  that  the  women  of  the  East  left  their  historic  seclusion  to  appear 
Wore  a  Conimisaion  of  Americau  men  is  a  revelation  of  the  new  role  women  are  playing  hi 
litt  nationalistic  movements  in  the  Orient. 


-"United  Syria”  means  a  Syria  without  Palestine  treated  as  a  separate  country.  In  effect. 
It  is  intended  as  a  declaration  against  Zionism. 

tThc  high  figures  given  for  American  and  British  “assistance,”  rather  than  for  a  mandate, 
are  because  the  people  ask  first  for  complete  indepradenec. 

I'The  reason  for  opposition  to  Article  XXII  it  set  forth  by  the  secretary  later  on  in  the 
report. 


VI 
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of  printed  foras**'"*’'  *«rieties  State.  No  mandate  is  mentioned.  49  petitions  F—Prottsts  and  r  f  ■ 

Ti,  I  ..  ‘hrw  of  them  on  a  *  ««<<  Cnttctsnu;  u„ti,  ^ 

Anmher  di«!  «  Profram.  P""‘«l  T  •*•"*  «  that  of  pro-  <"  «  statement  i^en  bl  L  r  ^ 

W^Ms  with  th  P''°V»“  “ks  ^ot  ‘he  «une  *■  The  Zionist  Program:  Eleven  petitions  against  na-  all  the  newspapSs  ”n  Dam!.^  '**““*^ 

M  ot  . I  Mandate.  *'th  var>ing  wording  favor  the  z“nirt  Pro  *1T  ***"  ^^Med  into:  (a)  General  5  One  .. 

D?oa«m  ■*  ’"‘•t  ‘he  wording  of  thU  Stam  of  a  Jewish  Sute  and  extensive  Jewish  '***'™5’:*»  criticising  national  claims,  character  per'  c^)  ^!io«^°  '**  '*  *  ’*«  (52 o 

These  are  all  from  Jewish  dele  “’‘‘"K  »P~ific  references  t^eatief  \r,S^e^:  a- 

Xh^ifprS^m^rTora  g^e^r^U^s  her5er"ar:!’^=- 

an  autonomon,  province  with^  a  r.^re^s7ria“n  ^  ,  ^rL 


_ nE’Sir'rFfis 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CLAIMS  I 

- - -  -  included  in  .1,.  “  P™'®**  »  supplemented  bv  a  hi«w™  t’**l 

“■  ESS™liS?H 

^ 


TaiiiLT"'^'’'  ■"  ‘'''  "--"‘-'-ed.  constitutional-  kingdom  is  one  ^inistraHon^ln^ST^E^" 

DJseVt”'and^pT’.'"‘''''‘‘Tu*  e' a*T*  *"i!  “P'®'®"^  numerous  in  Trench  views  from  appearing  ^drc*the 

Uesert.  and  Palestine.  The  boundaries  of  this  P' T-  A.  East,  where  1.005  of  1.157  reque.st  mission.  *  *"* 

arM  are  usually  defined  as  "The  Taurus  Moun-  *  kingdom  and  the  Emir  as  king  This  3  General  erf  <■  v 

tains  on  the  north-  th.  ir.._i. _ _  ,r.  .  narf  of  th.  _ _ _  _  »  King.  mis  o.  General  criticism  of  the  Aril.  _ 


the  field. .  ^  Presented  in 

- Dounaaries  of  this  ”•.*'•  “ki,  wnere  i.oos  of  1.157  reque.st  mission.  -  .  The  Stoey  of  the  Tots 

arM  are  usually  defined  as  "The  Taurus  Moun-  *  kingdom  and  the  Emir  as  king  This  3  General  erf  e  v  The  whole  area  visited  K  .u 

Rive’rs°"and'  ?h'^r  Khabur  5^,,  “L*'"  vP™*?™  apparently  not  been  ment  appeared  1^  3*5”  petition's  froi^  June  10 

Kivers.  and  the  line  extending  east  of  Abu  “'’'clopcd  when  the  commission  was  in  Pales-  Christian  source,  P*‘“'°"^  always  from  is  Occupied  Enemy  Territor 

Kamal  to  the  east  of  A1  Juf  on  the  east;  Rafa  ®»  °”'y  five  of  260  O.  E.  T.  A  SoLli  the  flte  of^Sie  Ghr ^  expressing  fear  as  to  preme  authority  of  Ge^^^  All  ““  “ 

ef^A^’l''"'  ’■?""*"«  A1  Juf  to  the  south  petitions  referred  to  a  kingdom,  and  only  two  ent  Arab  rak  In  addf  “lu"  “".'"depend-  ministration  it  condurted^und '”^1' 
^Akaba  on  rte  south;  and  the  Mediterranean  mentioned  Emir  Feisal.  of  O  1:  T  A  p.  ®‘*m'"'»tration  laws,  with  small  loral  mod^fi^s.' 

fi^“t  rUnk'of^h'r-Dam'a"  ’*>'  ^  representative  c<>«‘i«uing  /n  oflic”e”"^^?”:r'air  TT 

_  *,*"  Damascus  program,  a  United  government,  presumably  of  s  ren.,hi.e-_  .1—  4.  The  nsm..e..-  _  officials  left  behind  bv  rh.  v„.i.-  .  t^ 


fi^s't  pUnrof"thTDan!a"  ^  *  ^'“®cratic  representative  ‘  ^  '““Vontinuing  inffi”‘^w“’t"’'ali"  T^Z 

of  petitions  indica^es.^-  '*■’  “  ‘'''  graupfin^'o  'e  T  A  E  t/sT'  Syria  is  VncTuded  in”  UoS  ia1"s^r  w^k'  ^  “Ss^l 

arie  'paUsi” d  *  “P’  rP*"*'*'®"  ‘fie  Moslem  idea  of  a  Syrian  '®  'fi®  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  l^Ute  of  r^*’  reapectively  as  O.  E^  T  ^a’ 

rthe  mli'/r’  ’•  "  ''•"tocm  under  Feiral.  ^evelopment  where  their  existed  yde^^d'  ^WrafTart 

3.  In  addition,  two  rhri...-,u  _ _  the  richu  PIT.';  subicr  rtheTend’:f,;TT*'Ti>:  •®®®<«  under  ’the' widanee 


7  «  ,  .  i^uuons  asK  tor  a  sep- 

ar^c  Palestine,  and  presumably  it  is  implied 
in  the  others. 

3.  In  addition,  two  Christian  groups  in 


th^  Tt'  '/'’“T  .^®®  Pt®P®r  safe  guarding  of  “bict*to"th  !" .  P®°v'*'®t“"y  recognized,  tere^’ui^^’thf "mida"** 

™s  n^olm  ''’®  ricel^a  'stance'hT!  »‘!-  '<.h,  Fren^J, ‘'^„r 'td 


P.ie-.  f  ii'o  i_nristian  groups  in  rignts  01  minorities  included  in  the  Pamas-  ■  '  i  ®®"‘'cring  of  administrative  ad-  lish  Fr^Uh  a  ““"'•""respectively  of  Ent- 

,h.  n  f  2*’'^  ^°'e*  “P"®*'  P*'®s‘me  under  Program  was  also  made  by  many  of  The  T’”  a»»'»'ance  by  a  mandatary,  until  such  TderVfT.’  1”'’’  ^^P'"®'’  ®*®®r^  ^ 

.nH,fVh'*^F  P''®f®t®"®*  *®  a  United  Syria  lt®®uP»  i"  the  Lebanon.  The  total  is  f  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.”  This  areL  anTT”*^'”"!  ^'ow  is  by  the* 

under  the  French.  1.023  (54.9  per  centl.  This  request  received  ’*  'j"®  ‘h®  Damascus  progra^  eraT  of  the  cl  '"'"'T'"* 

4.  Twenty-four  petitions,  chiefly  from  Chris-  support  from  both  Moslems  and  “'"P'?‘®  '"dependence  and  the  fear  bei^  that  muc^  o^'n **'«Pti«a 

•■an  source,  in  E.  T.  A.  South,  asked  for  ">»"  >"7  other,  except  anti-Zionism  •’'“i  %  "«‘"Ja»®  might  im-  iVed  biJora  O  E  T  A  W  ’  ^ 

‘fi®  Syrian  .  Sfi;  F-®  requests  for  the  retention  of  i^TTooT  .  V  «  i"*®"**-  were  s«m  Tn  i 


...C  rignts  01  minorities  included  in  the  Pamas-  rendering  of  administrative  ad-  lish  Freoet,  a  •“"'•""respectively  of  Ent- 

™»  program  was  also  made  by  many  of  The  T’”  assistance  by  a  mandatary,  until  such  TderVfT.  ’  1”'’’  ^^P'"®'’  ®*®®rs.  ^ 

^ristian  groups  in  the  Lebanon.  The  total  is  ‘""f  ®’.‘fi.®y  are  able  to  stand  alone.”  This  areas  anTT'’^'°"i  ^®"°**<>  ^'ow  is  by  these 
1.023  (54.9  ^r  centl.  This  request  received  illl'le'*  Damascus  program  erary’  of  the  *1*'' 


a  III  w.  i:..  1,  douth.  asked  for  ^  '^mrr,  except  anti-Zionism. 

S?.!,*”  Palestine  within  the  Syrian  .  5  *-  Five  requests  for  the  retention  of 

Im  hfl  ‘*®'*Kations  this  was  ^®?*"®  **  ‘h®  official  language  (rather  than 

de^nd'encr^n^a"  K®"®”!  request  for  in-  pbrew)  and  ten  requests  for  the  abolition  of 
ependence  and  a  non-centralized  government,  ^reign  capitulations  (officially  annulled  by  the 
5.  In  opposition  also  to  a  United  Syria  are  Turks,  but  without  sanction  of  the  Powers) 
the  203  petitions  (10.9  per  cent)  asking  for  an  0“"".  ’®attered  points  in  O.  E  T  a’ 

independent  Greater  Ubanon.  One  hundred 

and  "'"®‘’'  ’”'  tfi®"  ®ame  from  Lebanon  ^  ^  Nineteen  (1.02  per  cent)  petitions  were 
and  139  are  copies  of  the  French-Ubanon  pro-  "®®'v®fi  ‘ke  autonomy  of  alMhe  provinces 
*  ■  .  ®^  This  is  in  addition  to  the  senarat. 


!:rju  ssr,."  ss.-“ 

Its  for  the  abolition  of  - - —  ®  """"h- 

Scially  annulled  by  the  s  .  », 

a  k!T’a:  ‘—the  area  hndw  British  occupapon 

T  cent.  Mtili-mc  w...  SOUTH) 


6.  The  request  for  a  United  Syria  is  made  ;r'I"®»‘*  ^®r  autonomy  of  I.ebanon  and  Pales-  T'  ‘‘T’  ®®'"“i«i"n  arrived  in  JaflFa  at  details  to  TrJJmT  ’’T  “■**  ^*"®®»'  Alleabr 

even  more  emphatic  by  the  1,062  protests  *'"®-  ^®e  more  it  should  be  said  that  many  ‘fi®  British  authorities  were  not  U  Col  I  ‘k®  commission  as^ 

gainst  an  Independent  Greater  Lebanon.  r®'»r<>.''>.»  '“K®  measure  of  local  autonomy  ai  '»••"<>  ‘ke  program  followed  there  y^r,  in  a  sLl^^  f« 

These  ,„cludc  the  Damascus  program  peritions  'r  T  *  <’®mocratic.  "’“Ty  *i*'’®"t  ‘keir  help.  The  ^er  and  I«T  ti.h“T'‘’'wrT 

^d  some  from  Protestant  and  other  Christian  *  d*"*  government,  but  these  nineteen  '”hT°'  ’'“r  ascertain  the  opinion.  Hi,  thoughffnIne«  ^  p-^d  ^'’”*’y®  ®^  Egypt 

sources  in  Lebanon.  groups  made  special  reference  to  it.  de„res  of  every  important  group,  sect  and  though  ’  ‘‘'"‘*"®»».  and  efficiency 

7.  Thirty-three  Lebanese  delegations  repre-  Mondo/e;  ZT'”‘'-"d-  ”1  ?  well-infor^eTrepra  tVyin*,  were  unfTihw"*  d'  I'*"*'  ^ 

senting  both  Moslems  and  ChrisLns.  fearing  With  regard  to  choice  of  mandate  five  i^ToTsuTT'-  ’  °^.««"*fi®ant  minor-  hralth,  and  auccras  ;n*"the  '  *'** 

the  economic  future  of  a  separate  Ubanon  ®'as»es  of  request,  had  to  he  distingufshid  as  kereTemed  to'lTd-.'*'^?’^^  “***  ®®“mis.io„  w"e  large  y  fuX!llf*lTij' 

Sher,  aTo*”^T/d  T’’’"  *  Syrian  State!  »kown  i"  the  tables.  In  additior.o  defi'nhe  ‘o  sup’^Ss  trese  of  TaTTJt /.‘"‘I).''”’ .>7 


.s  ®  .•yiaiciiij*  ana  ^nnstians.  fearing  regard  to  ch 

.®'”"®“'®  ("ture  of  a  separate  Ubanon,  c'asses  of  requests  had 
Mked  for  autonomy  within  a  Syrian  State,  ’kown  in  the  tables, 
toners  also  regarded  autonomy  as  implied  in  requests  for  a  given  n 
me  request  for  independence  and  a  non-cen-  Power,  a  few  groups  ga 
tralued  government.  a  mandatory  is  obligato 

8-9  The  Valley  of  Bekaa  is  usually  re-  T‘®»‘-  *kne  the  great 
garded  as  an  integral  part  of  Greater  Ubanon  *'»tance  ’  rather  than  a 
Eleven  petitions,  however,  make  especial  refer!  ®  misunderstanding,  am 
race  to  its  inclusion,  while  eight  ask  that  the  T"  that  a  “mandate’ 
Valley  remain  in  the  Damascus  area.  ’®®  colonial  aggression 


=s  .rssr £  s.,;;  r££'r,i’,„‘'  'is'ivv”" 

a  misunderstanding,  and  the  fear  referred  to  had  prepared  a  statem^' ofT,, ■  °  political  indices 


Vt.11-.  7:  ask  that  the  ^  V  \  r  i8  a  convenient  cloak  oc  found  elsewhere  m  thi«  e  •  .  '  J*"*  took  the  oosition  tlut 

Valley  remain  in  the  Damascus  arM  colonial  aggression  P^lfiAn-  «k _  rm^A  •_«  _a  .  report,  which  was  Syria  is  canabtr  nf  «t-ir  posiiion  tnat 

indud^d  '^‘****'  ^  <lefinitely  have  therefore  been  grouped  in  press  in  lieu  o77nte^c'i^*  Carew'^'M”  one'rt^^^ 

included  in  the  demand  for  a  United  Syria  summary  as  “Total  first  choice.”  In  addi-  make  it  clear  in  *  r  "  •**«  Peace  Conference 

m^e  by  1  500  petitions,  two  petition,  SkiS  P®®f"c""»,  for  second  choice  of  mandate  that  X’  ^IiTTf“hc  U^^t”  d"‘ “‘T’  ‘"'a  States.  •'‘®y  P"f®rml 

l^ifically  for  It,  while  three  requested  that  it  **  *Mistance  have  been  tabulated.  regard  to  accemin?  a  mandxm  *  ^  1''*  •^®™»elem,  however,  and  in  all  other 

ke  given  to  the  Armenian  Sute.  Great  T  “■'  ^®®  •^XTe<^®tab  e.'’^^^^^^  ^l^was  ®" 

- -  ?ZV  '•’T®  "  fifi  per  ">'«i®n  had  no  power  of  deeision  Au.o^  - 


B— Independence :  *^®®*‘  Britain  as  first  choice  is  66  (3.5  jZ  mission  had  no  power  of  decision*'  Autornm  ^ration**  /®'™®‘^-  ^®®  ‘he  most  part,  the 

r»;r.  'sirt  sz-u  h".-.™?!'”-- 

rz-rsi 

much  as  the  request  was  frequentlv  combined  J-  The  1.064  request,  for  Ameeieie  ....  member,  of  the  centra]  Zionist  Go™^'  '  ity  of  the  Mo.u*f  T z.TT «y**‘ 


w^thT'^hol’A  frcquentry’TmbTed  .  f  The  ^  request,  for  American  “as-  “'®  ®«J^7z?™"t  Comrts,“„*’’' 

c...Y£“p4TSas'zz'zV£  “i  si?;;  z^rnrvjaz; ~s  .wr.7jz  - 

sistance.  b^u,^  of  a  w^LTd  (  “^"1“'  c  ’‘®f®®'  ‘h®  Damascus  f!”  /  ‘‘'‘’■®“*‘>  »®”®  *f  ‘hcT  “<*  •»«*  "^t  of  ^ 

mandatory  arrangement  woTd  U  u«d  T*l  p  dl^f^tT  ‘‘’“P'®*’-  '’’®‘'®  ®^  ">“•  had  ^htirT"""  i**"  T*"*  “"'•  Abyssinian,.  Nazareth,  were  with  the  Mosl«» 

colonial  annexation  *"*  *“  fhTefl  Congress.  This  means.  If  Lr  le  •  ®^  “■®  cZ  “<»  ‘he  reference  to  Du.1- 


of  the  Vo„;.r  A  i.  •'“J*'®""-  .WBile  a  few  -"o  eignt  more  if  a  mandate  is  ot 

®'“fis  certainly  desired  free-  make  up  the  first  choice  total  of  1  12' 

lit  s.tTr*  .^°"ign  control,  the  great  major-  P*®  ®'n‘)-  The  second  choice  total  is’n 

*  widespread  fear  that  the  program  was  adopted  left  the  cbnirih  , 

’“"M  he  used  to  cloak  <•««  to  the  Syn^n  ConlrI« 


dav,  Jerusalem,  with  two  ‘‘  1“  mimJ  when 

'T  Sh'offit.Au‘'"V!!  E.‘Th«^‘'’“.TAT of  .h._p.p,P 


manHuf/.*  c*  a  Widespread  fear  that  the  program  was  adopted  left  th 

SSSrinZTiZ"”'  'll:' 

,  ,  ~  ,  ...  therefore,  an  additional  23  fi 

cA'c  ^  »li*kUy  amaller  number,  1,278  ®*'®'®*  “<*  British  second  choi 

Iran  T  **'"?*  '"dependence  of  E— Zionism.- 

Dcndenra  nf  ill  A..I. _ •  ®.®  ‘  .  mde-  program  have  been  analvrad  . 


iir^.fn  —  Vi-  "  ''""•resi  this  means.  Aft.,  in  -  ' r  *.  ""®  ‘he  inquiry.  ”  — "la  me  reference  to  DaaM- 

therefore.  an  additional  23  for  American  first  T  Jerusalem,  a  rapid  journey  w7  .  u  M»ronitea  and  (3reek  Citholiea,  and 

.>£.9:3 « jSiir-az  S- 
.r^i.  S',  Si -S'l?  E“ 


§sfs:35ii|: 

imMsm  ssif^si- 

titions.  therefore,  aaked  for  the  independeiJ^e  H  Moslems  and  Christiana  than  youngest  offcer*^'  weie  ’’’  **Kr"-  “**  «*®®®'*e  «  real  con^’^  ^ 

and  ecmmmic  freedom  of  the  Iraq  reZt"”'  MTsrMTh^nTa^'*^*’ JHe  Jew.,  who  cx^titu.e  a  li.Ue  -or.  dia. 

C-Fora.  of  Government:  of  the  260  perition,  decIarH  against  tu'  zlllnl  w.":  .®*Pcri«i"  before  th;  G^  Zioni™.  ’'T. 


.  -  - -  --  — w  ucciarea 

l-a.  Th.  ratablUhment  of  .  “d-nocratic, 


Strong  in  Palestine  where*  ^*^*^***\  helpful.  Most  of  them  had  had*  Indian^^Er^  ten  constitute  a  little  more  thsa 

of  the  260  ^^S’s  SrH  Uilsl  tU  ztl  W,"’  “'.Soudan^  experi«.ce  G^  zTni^'  ^deT  ^ 

or  -ty  one  point  ^  effo^  .avail, 
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vn 


mi  clotdjr  conntcted  with  that  of  the  unity  trificatioo  of  water-power,  and  general  full  uti- 

of  all  Syria  under  one  Government.  lization  of  reaourcet.  ___  Tvgjci  a  nc  a  I  Iiair\Pn  a  n  a  D  TW*  a 

4.  Zionism, — The  Jews  of  Palestine  de-  5.  Thg  Custody  of  tho  Holy  Plucos. — For  lal^""aa'a£  ^aax£^V  ^aTl^^N 

dved  thetnselves  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  four  centuries  the  Turk  has  served  as  guardian 

Sonistic  scheme  in  general,  though  they  of  the  peace  between  Moslems,  Christians  and  — — — — J 

riwwed  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  and  even  between  the  different  sects  of  1.  The  Commission  spent  nine  days  in  The  people  of  the  area  declared  themselves 
details  and  the  process  of  its  realisation.  The  each,  in  the  Holy  Land.  Nor  has  his  function  Damascus,  six  of  which  were  filled  op  with  almost  unanimously  for  United  Syria,  for  its 
ekments  of  agreement  may  be  stated  as  fol-  been  merely  nominal;  being  really  a  foreigner  interviews,  held  with  representatives  of  re-  complete  independence,  and  against  any  help 
lows:  and  having  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  ligious  and  political  groups,  councils  and  from  France,  and  against  the  Zionist  program. 

(a)  Palestine,  with  a  fairly  large  area,  to  government,  he  has  on  the  whole  well  main-  boards  of  the  Government,  and  prominent  of-  The  Moslems  were  in  nearly  unanimons  agree- 
be  set  aside  at  once  as  a  “national  home"  for  t>>ned  the  status  quo,  or  policed  slow  and  deli-  ficials  and  other  notable  persons  of  every  grade,  ment  upon  a  request  for  American  assistance. 

Jews.  oate  changes  in  one  direction  or  another.  Now  including  even  the  Emir  Feisal  and  General  The  Jews  asked  for  autonomy  for  themselves, 

or  l«»r  (ho  rw.iit:r..t  rot.  o»  authority  is  gotie,  a  substitute  must  be  Allenby.  More  time  was  spent  here  than  any-  and  the  Zionist  scheme  for  their  brethren  in 

,'.■’  •11  h„oom.  or<o,nir»t  f-...,,  provided,  whatever  be  the  new  regime.  This  where  else  in  Syria,  because  Damascus  will  be  Palestine.  The  Druses  were  for  the  Arab  gsv- 

iMwealtb  ”  ^  might  be  the  mandatory  power.  If,  however,  the  capital  of  United  Syria,  if  such  be  created,  emment  under  a  British  mandate.  The  Chris- 

.  ...  Roman  Catholic  power  should  receive  the  and  an  Arab  government  over  O.  E.  T.  A.  tians  were  divided,  partly  by  sects  and  partly 

authorization  will  be  given  mandate,  trouble  would  arise  from  the  fact  East  is  already  in  operation  there,  showing  by  geographical  location.  AU  of  the  few  Chris- 
^  »  k**  'mmigr^ion  of  Jews  from  any  than  at  present  the  Catholics  feel  unfairly  much  activity  and  endeavoring  by  accomplish-  tians  in  the  south,  including  Latin  .  Catholics, 

part  of  the  world;  for  the  unrestricted  pur-  treated  and  claim  increase  of  privilege  at  the  ment,  display,  and  intrigue  to  prepare  the  way  were  for  a  British  mandate,  with  America  in 
eb^  of  la^  by  the  J***:  “d  for  the  recog-  expense  of  the  Greek  Orthodox.  A  Catholic  for  the  larger  unity.  During  the  Commission’s  case  for  any  reason  Britain  cannot  come.  So 


gHion  of  Hebrew  as  an  official  language 


power  would  be  tempted  promptly  to  disturb  visit,  the  “Syrian  Congress”  met,  whose  char-  also  were  the  Greek  Orthodox  of  Damascus, 


(d)  Great  Britain  will  be  the  mandatory  the  equilibrium,  especially  during  the  eclipse  ter  and  program  are  described  below.  The  and  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  farther 


power  over  Palestine,  protecting  the  Jews  and  of  the  power  of  Russia. 


bazars  were  placarded  with  the  signs  “We  want  north.  The  small  groups  of  Protestants  were 


furthering  the  realization  of  the  scheme.  There  is  already  a  “CUktodian  of  the  Holy  absolute  independence,"  and  these  were  rg-  fur  an  Anglo-Saxon  mandate,  some  preferring 

(e)  The  Great  Powers  of  the  world  have  P'*<=**”  »ne  Roman  Catholics.  Might  not  moved  by  government  orders.  The  interview  .\merica  and  some  Britain.  The  Orthodox  Sy- 
declared  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  which  merely  ^  extended  to  the  constitution  of  a  of  the  Commission  with  the  Mufti,  Kadi,  and  rians  were  for  America.  All  the  Catholics 


awaits  execution,  ’  permanent  Commission  for  the  Holy  Places,  on  Ulema  was  published  with  considerable  accuracy  (except  at  Amman  and  Deraa  and  the  Ma- 

Differences  exist  especially  along  two  lines:  vrhich  might  be  placed  this  man,  and  .repre-  in  the  local  newspapers  (of  course  by  no  act  or  ronites  were  for  France.  Nearly  all  of  the 
,  .  ,  .  I  ■  u  ,.1.  sentatives  of  Greek  Orthodox  Christianity,  permission  of  the  Commission),  and  this  gave  Christians  were  for  a  strong  mandatory  con- 

j.'  1.1  kl  .  ***'  Jewish  CommonweaUh  Protestant  Christianity,  Sunnite  Islam,  Shiite  rise  to  animated  discussiens  on  the  part  of  »roI. 

i*».,  *  considerable  anj  Judaism?  Tbe  Commission  might  the  people  and  the  press.  The  Commission  ac-  .  j-.  n 

lapse  of  .me.  be  give.,  authority  and  mean,  to  guard  and  cept^Lpitality  from  the  Emir  Feisal  on  two  /  ~ 

(b)  Whether  the  chief  emphasis  should  be  care  for  all  the  places  in  Palestine  that  are  occasions.  ■  ^  th^ime  of  ^^chmg  Jerusalem,  the  Cora- 

apon  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  mode  of  life,  sacred  to  the  three  religions,  and  to  adjudicate  In  the  midst  of  the  stay  in  Damascus  a  trip  V*  ^  congrett  that 

ritual,  exclusiveness  and  particularism  of  the  all  disputes  about  their  custody.  Its  composi-  was  taken  southward  to  Amman  and  Deraa  for  *^“r**V^^***^ 

Jews;  or  upon  economic  development  in  a  thor-  tion  should  ensure  conservatism  and  promote  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  people  from  the  j  7  wouia  xor  a  izrgt  part  oi  tne  popu- 

™h„  ...b  b,™,.  dirrtr. 

*11  Moslem,  was  for  complete  .ndependenee  ,,  Damascus,  and  on  th;  last  dav  there,  a  deou- 
- -  w.th«.t  prot^.w  or  a  ^ndatory  ^wer;  W  presented  to  the  Commission  the  program 

II— THE  AREA  UNDER  FRENCH  OCCUPATION  nom^  ad^ce,  they  *^ropo*ed  after  the  recog-  ot  elected  directly  by  the 

nition  of  independence  to  aak  adviser,  from  ^y  a  freri.  aooeal  to  the  rJniJ  tk. 

- Amenca.  Eloquent  ^  orator,  apj^ided  to  re*K.n  given  being  that  time  wa,  ^i?g  to 

1.  The  Commission  reached  Beirut  after  fer  Britain  with  America  as  second  choice.  America,  as  having  freed  them,  to  uphold  their  revise  the  voting  lists  and  carry  through  a  new 
having  visited  Palestine  and  the  southern  half  In  the  rest  of  O.  E.  T.  A.  West,  north  of  independence  before  the  Peace  Conference,  say-  scheme.  At  the  last  Turkish  election,  before 

of  the  territory  tccupied  by  the  .^rab  forces,  the  proposed  Greater  Lebanon,  the  majority  is  *“•  eooofvy  responsible  be-  .he  war,  electors  were  chosen  to  select  depu- 

Two  days  were  spent  in  interviews  in  the  city,  prcbably  against  a  French  Mandate  in  any  cir-  f’**  completing  the  work  we  have  ties  for  the  Turkish  parliament.  The  survivors 

and  visits  were  paid  by  automobile  to  points  cumsiances.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  *>*g““-  The_  Christians,  wh^re  few  in  these  of  these  electors  chose  the  members  of  the  Da- 
from  Tyre  to  Batrun.  General  .Mlenby  was  remainder  are  averse  to  a  separation  from  the  »ve*s,  were  in  great  fear.  They  desire  that  a  maaens  Congress.  Criticisms  were  made  against 
kiiKl  enough  to  place  his  yacht  the  “Maid  of  interior  of  the  country,  and  place  the  unity  of  »*rong  mandatory  power  be  appointed  over  Sy-  .he  plan  of  choice  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
Honor”  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissicn,  and  Syria  above  their  preference  for  France.  J^uy  have  full  protection;  they  unconstitutional  and  extraconstitutionaL  that 

thus  Tripoli,  Alexandretta  and  Ladikiya  were  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  the  Syrian  Ptefer  that  Britain  be  that  J»wer,  and  that  the  the  electors  had  mostly  belonged  to  tbe  Party 

seen.  Delegation,  were  thus  heard  from  every  naticiuilists  everywhere  distinctly  and  by  name  “J**  **  annexed  to  and  governed  with  Pales-  of  Union  and  Progress,  and  that  tbe  member* 
part  of  O.  E.  T.  A.  West.  ArrangemenU  as  rejected  tbe  assistance  of  France,  no  one  who  of  the  Congress  were  not  distributed  in  pro- 


11— THE  AREA  UNDER  FRENCH  OCCUPATION 


part  of  O.  E.  T.  A.  West.  ArrangemenU  as  rejected  tbe  assistance  of  France,  no  one  who  of  the  Congress  were  not  distributed  in  pro¬ 

to  program,  demoMt  rat  ions,  and  the  like,  were  supported  France  declared  for  a  specific  sdjtc-  After  leaving  Damascus,  a  day  was  spent  at  portion  to  population.  Sixty-nine  members  at- 
in  general  mainuined  as  in  other  area*.  The  tion  of  England  or  America.  In  a  number  of  Baalbek,  where  was  encountered  first  the  Strug-  tended,  and  about  20  others  from  the  west  and 

French  officials  were  at  great  pains  to  anange  instances,  however,  the  fear  was  expressed  by  gle  for  and  against  annexing  “Hollow  Syria"  north  had  been  elected,  but  had  not  arrived, 

suitably  for  the  hearings  of  the  (Commission,  Christians  that  England,  if  made  the  manda-  (known  as  the  Bekaa)  to  the  Greater  Lebanon.  There  were  a  number  of  (Christians  in  the  Ctm- 

and  to  provide  for  its  comfort  and  well-being,  tory  power,  would  show  more  favor  to  Moslems  .\fter  ten  days  in  O.  E.  T.  A.  West,  the  Arab  ference,  but  no  Jews,  though  some  Jews  amosig 

The  women  of  the  Moslem  Trades  School  at  than  to  Christians^  area  was  entered  again  by  the  road  from  the  electors  were  said  to  have  given  their  ap- 

Beirm  had^woven  a  rug  for  presentation  to  j  Ltbono*. _ Th  mou  t  '  t  Hoau.  Delegations  were  heard  at  proval.  Much  evidence  gees  to  show  that  the 


Tbe  women  of  the  Moslem  Trades  School  at  than  to  Christians, 
Beirut  had  woven  a  rug  for  presentation  to  ,  _  ^ 

the  Peace  Conference,  which  is  iiUcrestingtas  "Vf* 

being  a  map,  patterned  so  as  to  show  the  area 
claimed  by  Syrian  Nationalist*  for  United  *'*  European  p 

emor,  has  been  a 


-w laxi  k.  -k  .  ,  ...  Homs  and  Hama,  after  which  three  day*  wera  program  prepared  represents  well  the  wishes 

iJ'sr ixs  I.,  -w,. 

2.  U'ishes  of  ik*  PtopU. — In  general  th*  ^  Roman  (Catholic  As  in  the  ms*  of  alTi^  refugee  Armenians.  ct*1  Syrian  Congress,  meeting  in  Damasena  on 

. - ....  .  .....  ^  Ronun^tho^  The  claim  for  the  independence  of  Me«,p,k  Wednevlay,  July  2,  1919,  nude  up  of  repre- 


situation  was  in  accordance  with  that  in  Pales-  u{nn»  that  hav#  ^1:*^***  claim  for  the  independence  of  Metope  Wednesday,  July  2,  1919,  made  up  of  repre- 

tioc  and  the  Uamaacut  area.  With  few  cxcep-  iuriaHiction  at  Pnrt^  nmai-M*  ha*  «- _  tamia  was  presented  very  vigorously  in  the  sentatives  from  the  three  Zones,  viz.,  tbe 

tions  the  Moslems  were  for  American  or  Brit-  comoarativelv  ranid-  road.  ^h.v.  km  k„ii.  north.  Certain  groups  at  Aleppo  were  much  Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western,  provided  with 

ish  assiMance  according  to  the  “Damascus  interested,  however,  in  pushing  the  boundary  credential*  and  authorizations  by  the  inhabi- 

Program";  the  Dnues  were  for  an  English  h^s  er^ed.  Monev  m^edT  of  Syru_  well  to  the  east,  a*  to  include  the  tants  of  our  various  districts,  Moslems,  Chris- 


rrogram  ;  tne  iirusm  were  an  e-nguso  ^j^ed.  Money  earned  in  America  has 

Mandate;  the  Maron.te*  and  all  varies  of  hdpej  improvemenU.  The 

(itholKU  were  for  France.  But  the  Greek  Or-  Maronite  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  organiza-  2.  AttUud, 

^ox  wwe  divided,  instead  of  lUnding  for  a  have  increased  greatly  in  wealth  in  these  “The  higher 

British  Mandate  as  usually  in  Palestine  and  years.  of  men  of  di| 


rrian  desert.  tuns,  and  Jews,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 

2.  Altitudo  of  the  Occupying  Govornmtni.  '?•  statement  of  the  desires  of  tbe  people  of 
•The  higher  Arab  official*  include  a  number  *?*  »“«>  el«rted  us  to  preset 


The  Lebanon  has  been  freed  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  military  service,  and  taxes  have  conae- 


British  Mandate  as  usually  in  Palestine  and  ye,,,.  ‘  “*  of  men  of  dignity,  ability,  intelligence,  and  ap-  ‘I"*™  America  ^tion  of  the  Interan- 

Damascus.  The  Isnuilian,  were  mostly  for  T  .k.~,.  k.  k—  <  ^  r.  ...  .k  k-  parent  honesty  and  patriotism.  Practically  all  Commission;  the  fifth  article  was  paa^ 

France,  and  the  Nusairiyeh  were  divided.  .  The  Lelunon  hat  been  freed  from  the  bur-  g  g^^^  „  General  -  ^  large  majority;  all  the  other  artides 

Those  who  stood  for  a  French  Mandate  were  ““  Haddad  Pash*,  chief  of  police  and  gendarmerie,  necepitd  unanimously, 

of  different  opinions  at  regards  the  place  and  J  *“*  .P**”  and*  Said  Pasha  Zoucair,  financial  adviser,  have  “1.  We  aak  absolutely  complete  political  in- 

relationship  of  Lebanon  in  Syria.  From  Tyre  “  !!!!f  the  ChristuM  have  trained  under  British  Administration  in  dependence  for  Syria  within  these  boundaries, 

to  Tripoli  they  mostly  followed  a  rigid  formula  ^^k  .k EfyPt;  and  others,  as  Col.  Yuisef  Bey.  aid»  The  Taurus  System  on  the  North;  Rafeh  and 

which  calls  for  a  Greater  Lebanon,  absolutely  *  '  ““  I***;®  de<amp  of  the  Emir  Feisal,  General  Jaafar  *  Une  running  from  Al-Juf  to  the  south  of 

independent  of  the  rest  of  Syria,  and  under  .*  .k"  Pasha,  Military  Governor  of  Aleppo,  and  Ihsan  the  Syrian  and  tbe  Mejazian  line  to  Akaba  on 

France:  the  supporter*  of  this  view  showed  no  “  7  , ,7^”!^*  Ifc**"*k*"'  Allah  Djabri,  Mayor  of  Aleppo,  have  had  their  the  south;  the  Euphrates  and  Khabur  Rivers 

response  to  the  idea  of  Syrian  national  unity,  T*|*^ ,°]  to  wmch  tney  nave  experience  in  the  Turkish  serv-  and  a  line  extending  cast  of  Abu  Kamal  to 

and  apparently  wish  to  become  French  citizens  suojecteo.  lower  officials  in  this  area  the  east  of  Al-Juf  on  the  east;  and  the  Medi- 


France;  the  supporters  of  this  view  showed  no 
response  to  the  idea  of  Syrian  national  unity. 


and  apparently  wish  to  become  French  citizens  '***”  subjected. 


brethren  in  the  Hauran,  and  they  resent  the 
inequalities  of  treatment  to  which  they  have 


at  an  early  moment. 


The  French  policy  of  “colonization”  shows  ..ejl  „  jg  the  other  O.  E.  T.  A.  regions)  terranean  on  tbe  west. 


Others  desire  the  unity  of  Syria  under  the  Rs  fruit*  in  many  inhabitants  of  this  area,  as  simply  been  continued  from  the  Turkish 


French  Mandate,  preferring  ordinarily  that  the  »«•!  •»  Beurut  and  other  part*  of  Syria,  regime,  and  in  many  case*  are  said  to  practice  c„?'  *k** 

Lebanon  District  should  be  enlarged  and  given  *ho  feel  that  they  know  French  better  than  extortkms  and  malversations  much  as  under  **’®“*,f  ***  f  ’^'““''•tic  nvil 

a  high  degree  of  autonomy.  Arabic,  and  who  are  apt  to  hold  themselves  the  foTi^r  ^^ment  institutional  Monarchy  on  br^  d^ntrahz^ 


■  high  degree  of  autonomy. 


In  tbe  Lebanon  proper  the  majority  is  prob-  “  “  distinctljr  higher  order  of  civUization  ‘'“Ev^IffST^r  made  to  do  honor  to  tbe  |i^itier“7d”iiarthriGng  be^he^W  Fei]^ 

ably  sincerely  for  a  pTench,  a*  opposed  to  a  ’"‘"T  Commission  and  execute  its  wishes.  Some-  ^ 

British  mandate.  The  Commission  could  not  *  complete  political  aep-  times  ostentatious  attempts  were  made  to  give  _ _ _  /..ti  _ ? 


^'.T5  of  our  liberation  and  merited  our  full  confi- 


inquire  whether  those  who  declared  for  France  •**k  ^**’*"***  **'*•  of  the  impression  of  absolute  non-interference  with  j^ni  *^and  entire  reliant* 


were  well  disposed  toward  an  American  Man- 

date,  in  case  this  were  possible  and  a  French  The  propinquity  cf  this  area  led  the  Turkish 
Mandate  for  any  reason  undesirable;  but  tberi  government  to  be  lenient  and  favorable  to 
iSere  a  number  of  emphatic  assurances  that  the  Christians  and  others  in  adjacent  regions,  so 


rria  has  taken  root.  fredom  of  access  to  an  expression  before  the 

The  propinquity  cf  this  area  led  the  Turkish  Commission.  “3-  Considering  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  in- 

ivemment  to  be  lenient  and  favorable  to  3,  IVishes  of  tho  People. _ The  declarations  ••^biting  the  Syrian  area  are  not  naturally  leas 


in  b.  E.  T.  A.  East  were  much  nearer  to  'ban  other  more  advanced  races  and  that 

great  majority  of  the  population,  including  'bat  no  very  sharp  line  of  difference  of  pros-  unanimity  than  in  the  South  or  the  West,  as  •b«y  sf*  by  no  means  less  developed  than  the 
even  the  Maronites,  prefers  America  to  any  Perity  is  visible.  Nevertheless  the  appeal  of  by  a  glance  at  the  Tables  of  “Pe-  Bulgarians,  Serbians.  Greeks,  and  Roumanians 

other;  this  is  said  to  be  based  upon  America’s  lighter  taxes  and  military  service,  greater  se-  titj<,n  Summaries."  The  greater  part  of  the  •*  'be  beginning  of  their  independence,  we  pro- 
unselfish  part  in  the  war,  her  generosity  be-  curity  and  opportunities  for  office-bolding  has  declarations,  both  oral  and  written,  conformed  I®*'  »fi»iust  Article  22  of  the  Covenent  of  the 
fore  and  after  the  armistice,  and  the  personal  *»  effect  upon  Christiana  in  neighboring  areas,  jg  tbg  resolutions  of  the  Syrian  Congress  at  League  o*  Nations,  placing  us  among  th*  na- 
relationships  established  by  the  large  number  »o  that  many  of  them  incline  toward  a  Greater  Damascus,  which  is  discussed  separately  below,  tion*  in  their  middle  stage  cf  development 
of  Lebanese  who  have  gone  to  live  for  shorter  Lebanon  v^er  a  permanent  French  mandate,  -jbis  program  was  reached  by  the  action  of  *bich  stand  in  need  of  a  mandatory  power, 
or  longer  periods  in  the  United  Sutes  and  who  But  there  is  a  considerable  party,  even  amimg  conflicting  forces,  in  tbe  presence  of  a  general  “4.  In  the  event  of  the  rejectioa  by  the 
return  home  loyal.  the  pro-French,  who  are  opposed  to  becoming  feeling  that  it  was  overwhelmingly  important  Peace  Conference  of  this  jnst  protest  fer  cer- 

The  Druses  ask  emphatically  to  be  left  out  »  psri  of  France.  This  is  in  fact  the  official  reason*  of  natirnal  safety  to  reach  unity  lain  considerations  that  we  may  not  under- 

of  the  Lebanon  in  case  it  be  given  to  France.  Maronite  position.  gl  expression.  The  pressure  brought  to  bear  stand,  we.  relying  on  the  declaration,  of  Presi- 

But  outside  the  Lebanon  proper,  in  the  areas  Any  revision  of  the  situation  should  not  di-  by  the  Government  and  the  different  political  dent  Wilson  that  hia  object  in  waging  war  was 

which.it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  “Greater  minish  tbe  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parties  was  of  undoubted  weight  in  bringing  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  ambition  of  conquest  and 

I^banon,”  such  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  “Hollow  Sy-  Lebanon,  but  should  raise  the  rest  of  Syria  to  into  line  opinions  of  a  more  extreme  sert,  such  oolmization,  can  only  regard  the  mandate  men- 

ria,”  and  Tripoli,  a  distinct  majority  of  the  a  like  security.  This  can  be  provided  for  in  a  as  those  in  favor  of  independence  in  the  high-  tioned  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 

people  it  probably  averse  to  French  rule.  This  United  Syria  by  a  sufficient  measure  of  local  est  degree  and  those  which  called  for  a  per-  tion*  as  equivalent  to  the  rendering  of  eco- 


ria,”  and  Tripoli,  a  distinct  majority  of  the  a  like  security.  This  can  be  provided  for  in  a  as  those  in  favor  of  independence  in  the  high-  tioned  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
people  it  probably  averse  to  French  rule.  This  United  Syria  by  a  sufficient  measure  of  local  est  degree  and  those  which  called  for  a  per-  tions  as  equivalent  to  the  rendering  of  eco- 
includet  practically  all  the  Sunnite  Moslems,  autonomy.  (Ure  should  be  taken  to  avoid  leav-  petual  strong  mandatory  control.  But  on  the  nomical  and  technical  assistance  that  does  not 
most  of  the  Shiites,  a  part  of  the  Greek  Ortho-  ing  this  portion  of  tbe  country  in  a  position  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  ele-  prejudice  our  complete  faidepcndcnce.  And  de- 
dox  Christians,  and  the  small  group  of  Protes-  of  perpe^l  special  privilege,  in  which  tbe  menta  of  this  program  represent  the  popular  tiring  that  our  country  should  not  fall  a  prey 
tots  Most  of  these  ask  earnestly  for  Amer-  common  burdens  would  rest  more  heavily  on  will  as  nearly  as  that  can  be  expressed  in  any  to  ec  Ionization  and  bdieving  that  the  Azoeri- 
ica,  with  Britain  at  second  choice;  the  balance  other  areas.  country.  cet>  Nation  is  farthest  from  any  thought  of 


f 
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colon  zatifin  and  has  no  political  ambition  in  against  any  treaty  that  stipulates  the  partition  Turkish  Empire  is  here  dearly  disdosed.  fully  fulfilled.  This  is  particularly  true 


our  country,  we  will  seek  the  technical  and  of  our  Syrian  country  and  against  any  private 


For  similar  reasons,  and  more  particu-  of  the  British-Frcnch  Declaration;  for  it 


economic  astisUnce  from  the  United  States  of  engagement  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  ,3^,^  of  ,he  historical  mis-government  is  completely  in  accord  with  the  repeated 

America,  provided  that  such  assistance  does  not  Zionism  in  the  southern  part  of  Syria;  there-  ,,  ,,,  pf  peoples  and  the  ter-  statements  of  the  aims  of  the  Allies  and 

exceed  twenty  years.  fore  we  ask  the  comnlete  annulment  of  these  _ r  a.L —j  — 1 : siuiciiitiiis  me  aims  inc  ciiiicb,  ana 


^nveTtion.  ai^d  a^rem^t.  I™'  was  expressly  directed  to  the  Arabic- 


“5.  In  the  event  of  America  not  finding  conventions  and  agreements.  years,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cfw*ob;n<r  rkrit^lrknc  TurUcVi 

herself  in  a  position  to  accept  our  desire  for  “The  noble  principles  enunciated  by  Presi-  agreed  that  Armenia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  .  .?  ^2  a  XM  ♦  * 


nci»cit  lu  •  puvili^l  lu  uui  ucaiic  lui  ................  -  - -  agrccu  luai  i-niucuia,  ^ucsui/vtaiuia,  *  11  C  *  A  4 

assistance,  we  will  seek  this  assistance  from  dent  Wilson  strmgthen  our  confidence  that  our  Palestine  and  Arabia  must  be  completely  sev-  especially  Meso^tamia. 


Great  Britain,  also  provided  that  such  assist-  desires  emanating  froin  the  depths  of  our  ©red  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  This  is  with-  It  is  noted  that  these  resolutions  of  Jan- 


ance  does  not  infringe  the  complete  independ-  hearts,  shall  be  the  decisive  factor  in  determin-  om  prejudice  to  the  settlement  of  other  parts  uary  30,  1919,  and  this  Declaration  of 


ence  and  unity  of  our  country,  and  that  the  ing  our  future;  and  that  President  Wilson  and  qJ  Turkish  Empire. 


November  9,  1918.  clearly  look  to  com- 


duration  of  such  assistance  does  not  exceed  the  free  Americ.in  people  will  be  supporters  for  I  ^  Associated  Powers  are  pletC  separation  of  the  Arabic-speaking 

that  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  ‘he  realization  of  our  hones,  therebv  nroving  .  ,  ^ 


at  mentioned  in  the  previous  article.  their"rin«rhy  and°'noWe'**8rapat^y^wd*h'^'the  ***'"‘1  •*’“*  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  areas  from  Turkey;  propose  that  Syria 

fu  T  "5^!  Mpiration  of  the  weaker  nations  in  general  and  and  Mesopotamia  shall  not  be  ColoLeS 


claimed  by  the  French  Government  in  any  “Ptration 


part  whatever  of  our  Syrian  country  and  re¬ 
fuse  that  she  should  assist  us  or  have  a  hand 


our  Arab  people  in  particular. 

“We  also  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 


posing  of  these  colonies  and  territories  for-  ^ 

merly  belonging  to  Germany  and  Turkey  which  t  *  e  xu  i _ c..  *£  aa _  . 

are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  plotted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Occupying 


in  our  country  under  any  circumstances  and  Peace  Conference  will  realize  that  we  would  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  power ;  but  shall  ^  rather  be  directly  eu 


in  any  place. 

“7.  We  oppose  the  pretentions  of  the  Zion- 


not  have  risen  a^inst  the  Turks,  with  whom  modern  world,  to  apply  to  these  terri-  COUraged  and  assisted  in  developing  na 


we  had  participated  in  all  civil,  ^litic^,  and  ,he  principle  that  the  well  being  and  de-  tional  independence  as  quickly  as  possible. 


/.  we  oppose  me  pretentions  XT"  represenutive  privileges,  but  for  their  violation  velooment  of  such  neonles  form  a  sacred  trust 

tats  to  create  a  Je_wish  commonwealth  m  the  ,  „  „;,i 


«t»  to  creaie  a  jcw,sn  commonweaim  m  me  ,„d  grant  us  i  ■  “““j  ‘”r  ’ 

aontbern  part  of  Syria,  known  at  Palestine,  -hat  our  Dolitical 


^d  o^r  Zionist  migVa.rn  .^  our  desires  in  full  in  order  that  our  politi^  ?;r,;;an  ror\hTs  trust  ^ould  e^bodTed  in 

and  oppose  ^.onist  tnigraiion  to  any  pan  oi  ^  he  less  after  the  war  than  they  nf  th.  Ta-sim.  of.Natinn.  tamia. 

onr  country;  for  we  do  not  acknowledge  their  before,  since  we  have  shed  so  much  blood  '  constitution  of  the  League  of. Nations. 


And  the  E)eclaration  makes  the  promises 
equally  binding  for  Syria  and  Mesopo- 


title,  but  consider  them  a  grave  peril  to  our  ”of'^nur'^li5>ertv°a^  TndeMuden^  After  careful  study  they  are  satisfied  •  *^^}^*'*^*®*’_**'^®K®*^ 

people  from  the  national,  economi^,  and  po-  /hi"'  ‘hat  the  best  method  of  ^ving  practical  effect  »?  the  instructions  given  to  OUr  CommiS- 


titical  points  of  view.  Our  Jewish  compatriots  .  request  to  be  allowed  to  send  a  delega  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such  sion  thus  form  the  basis  of  the  wholc 


■ball  enjoy  cur  common  rights  and  assume  the  represent  us  at  the  Conference  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  na-  policy  of  sending  a  Commission,  and  of 


common  responsibilities. 

“8.  We  ask  that  there  should  be  no  separa- 


to  defend  our  rights  and  secure  the  realization 
of  our  aspirations.” 


tions  who,  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  ascertaining  the  desires  of  the  people. 


experience  or  their  geogrophical  positions,  can 


tion  of  the  southern  part  of  Syria,  known  as  *’v/riouc  undcruke  this  responsibility,  and  that  this 

♦».-  i:44^..wi  aar^A^^  itself.  Various  points  m  it  are  commented  tutelsffc  should  be  exercised  bv  them  as  man- 


Palestine,  nor  of  the  littoral  western  gone, 
which  includes  Lebanon,  from  the  Syrian  coun- 
tiy.  We  desire  that  the  unity  of  the  country 


it*df.  Various  points  in  it  are  commented  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by ’them  as  man- 
upon  el^where  in  this  report.  It  «  the  most  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


substantial  document  presented  to  the  Cemmis- 
sion,  and  deserves  to  be  treated  with  great  re- 


The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  of 


The  sincerity  of  the  professed  aims  of 
the  Allies  in  the  war,  therefore,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  be  tested  in  the  application  of 
these  aims  in  the  treatment  of  the  Arabic¬ 
speaking  portions  of  the  former  Turkish 


dmuld  be  guaranteed  against  partition  under  ^  ’t.  The  result  of  an  extensive  and  arduous  opinion  that  the  ch^acter  of  the  mandate  must  8  ^  ‘  ‘ J  ^ “ 

whmtever  circumstances.  i*  ttffryA‘Am  •  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  development  of  c^mpirc.  ror  me  promises  ncre  maae 


wzuicvcr  circumsiances.  ...  -  political  process,  it  affords  a  basis  on  which 

"9.  We  ^k  complete  independence  for  j^e  Syrians  can  get  together,  and  as  firm  a 
emancipated  Mesopotamia  and  that  there  should  foundation  for  a  Syrian  national  organization 


be  no  economical  barriers  between  the  two  3,  obtained.  The  mandatory  power  will 


countries. 

“10.  The 
by  President 


possess  in  this  program  a  commitment  to  lib- 


the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Specific  and  unmistakable.  It  is  worth 
territory,  its  economic  conditions,  and  other  consideration,  tOO,  that  the  whole  policy 
similar  circumstances.  of  mandataries  under  the  League  of  Na- 

6.  They  consider  that  certun  communities  tions  might  here  bc  worked  OUt  with 


The  fundamental  principles  laid  down  oral  government  which  will  be  found  to  be  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  special  SUCCeSS,  and  SUCCess  here  would 
ident  Wilson  in  condemnation  of  secret  very  valuable  in  starting  the  new  state  in  the  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  encourage  the  Steady  extension  of  the 


treaties  impel  us  to  protest  most  emphatically  right  direction. 


CILICIA 


reacnea  a  stage  01  aeveiopmen,  wnere  ineir  encourage  the  Steady  extension  of  the 
existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  pro-  i  t.  j  •  .«  • 

visionally  recognised,  subject  to  the  rendering  elsewhere,  a^  do  something  SO 

of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  Significant  for  world  progress  as  to  help 
mandatory  power  until  such  time  as  they  are  to  justify  the  immeasurable  sacrifices  of 
able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  com-  the  war.  There  is  also  probably  no  re- 


munities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  gjon  where  the  Allies  are  freer  to  decide 


the  selection  of  the  mandatory  power. 


their  course  in  accordance  with  the 


General — (a)  The  Commision  did  not  en-  4.  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  state 


deavor  to  give  thorough  hearings  in  this  re-  of  Nations  is  protested  against. 


.» ::  ,r£s..'S  N”;s,rs  >'!'>■  i-apf  p™'«.”'‘i- 


gioQ,  feeling  that  it  is  not  seriously  to  bc  con-  5_  outside  government  should  interfere  mitted  to  Its  charge, 
■idered  a  part  of  Syria,  and  desiring  not  to  jg  country. 

open  up  as  yet  the  question  of  the  Turkish-  ^  a £a  au  -w*  ^  •  j 

•peaking  portion  of  the  former  Turkish  Em-  ,  t'  ?**'  recogn.  ion  of  mdependei 

oire  technical  and  economical  assistance  is  to 

^  \  ^  .,  asked  for  from  America. 

(b)  The  population  statistics  vary  consider-  -  •  .  .  „  . 

•My.  but  th^  can  be  no  doubt  of  .  marked  ‘fi. 

Moalem  majorhy  in  CiUda  before  the  war.  now  «P*««Uy  to  that  of  Hindus  and  Jews, 

probably  lomewhat  increased.  *■  The  complete  independence  of  Syria 

2.  Wishes  of  the  People— (a)  The  Turk* 

here,  like  most  of  thoae  heard  previoualy,  wiah  '*  .***‘®*^  ‘***‘  there  be  no  interfere 


annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  com- 


The  gravhy  of  the  Syrian  problem  is 
further  to  be  seen  in  certain  well-known 
facts.  The  fact  that  the  Arabic-speak- 


in  lue  counxry  Anglo-French  Declaration*  was  ine  Araoic-sp^x- 

1  li  ■  H  '  independence,  spread  broadcast  throughout  Syria  and  Turki^  Empire  has 

Sector ‘frL'^eri^  MesopoUmia,  and,  as  bearing  directly  birtJiplace  of  the  thr«  great 

aaked  for  from  America.  uoon  Mr  oroblem  mav  also  well  be  called  rel'Pon*  =  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 

7.  Objection  is  raised  to  all  immigration  “POn  OUr  prODiem,  may  aiso  well  DC  caiieo  - „1 - 


to  mind  at  this  point: 


Islam,  and  that  Palestine  contains  places 
sacred  to  all  three,  makes  inevitably  a 


8  The  complete  independence  of  Syria  is  center  of  interest  and  conc^.  for  Ae 


asked  for. 
9.  It  i 


war  let  loose  by  German  ambition  is  the  com-  whole  civilized  world.  No  solution  which 


to  retain  Turkish  unity  under  the  hou’ie  of  of  France  in  Syria. 


It  is  asked  that  there  be  no  interference  piete  and  final  liberation  of  the  peoples  so  long  is  merely  local  or  has  Only  a  single  peo- 


oppressed  by  the  Turks  and  the  establishment  pie  in  mind  Can  avail. 


w  a^wa«a  AMamsMs  mmss/  a'  J  At.  a  t  UJT  llIC  A  UTKS  ailU  lUC  CSiaUllSUmCIll 

Ounan,  and  leave  the  question  of  what  shall  “  wUI  be  noticed  that  conformably  to  ihc  ^f  national  governments  and  administrations 


be  the  Mandatory  Power,  if  any,  to  the  Turk- 
iih  Government  at  Constantinople. 


uu  \  u  aimcuiues  ^^oice  of  the  native  population, 

with  adjacent  areas,  such  as  Deir-ez-Zor  with  t- 


(b)  The  Arab,  (who  are  i^nly  Tur^-  gyria,  Diarbekir  with  ArmenU,  and  Muham- 
•peaking,  but  are  chiefly  Nuaainyeh  or  Alou-  ^erah  with  Persia. 


In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  intentions, 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed  to  en- 


a  peculiar  degree  the  East  and  the  West 
meet — Syria  has  a  place  of  such  strategic 


hes)  ask  for  union  with  Syria  under  a  French  -y,,,  Orthndov  iKcnn-.n?  fh  ^  t»  courage  and  assist  the  establishment  of  native  im^rance,  poiiucaiiy  ana  comniCTCiaiiy, 

Bundate.  r  ^  governments  and  administrations  in  Syria  and  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  world 

(c)  The  Armenian,  (who  are  al«>  chiefly  the  Comm'i.sion  ^m^’  nfsta^^d^tSt  «)'-  ^  imperative 


courage  and  assist  the  establishment  of  native  importance,  politically  and  commercially, 
governments  and  administrations  in  Syria  and  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  world 


Turkish-speaking)  ask  for  the  union  of  Cilicia  000  of  his  people  were  slain  in  1915;  when  the  “Z**  ,1!/  M  P"’'"'*'  that  the  settlement  here  brought  about 

with  Armenia  under  an  American  mandate.  British  came  in  1918,  aU  were  willing  to  sub-  L’l!.*?,,!!?' — should  be  SO  just  as  to  give  promise  of 

(d)  The  other  Christians,  a  small  minority,  to  their  rule;  but-  emissaries  came  frimi  fe^ively  established.  So  far  from  deriring  to  PCPIuanently  good  results  for  the  whole 


are  mostly  for  France,  particularly  the  Greeks, 
who  are  working  in  close  relation  with  the 
French  in  the  northern  regions  of  Turkey. 


Constantipople  to  stir  up  the  Kurds  and  Arabs  jn^itutions  upon  the  popula-  causC  of  the  development  of  a  righteous 

in  favor  of  independence,  and  now  the  situa-  ,^^3^  regions,  their  sole  object  is  to  Civilization  in  the  world.  Every  part  of 

tion  IS  much  worse;  the  area  occupied  by  his  .  .  . 


MisoroTAHU 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Commission  to  visit 
Mesopotamia  at  this  time.  Earnest  requests  to 


people  should  go  with  Me^ipotamia,  under  the  ,’i,at  the  government,  and  administration^ 

mandate  of  either  America  or  Britain.  »A^tx*mA  k*  ysw  variit 


ensure,  by  their  support  and  effective  assist-  the  former  Turkish  Empire  must  be  given 
ance,  that  the  governments  and  administrations  a  new  life  and  opportunity  under 


.  ,  .  .  .  ,  adopted  by  these  regions  of  their  own  free  will  thoroughlv  chanized  Dolitical  conditions 

The  enure  dat.>.veb«„  8.ven.  thus,  .b.lt  he  in  ,b.  rn.™!  TK,  S'he'SSSnenrbSing 


mk,  .na  .  .!.«  nm  'caud  u  Durracn.  “>  .‘f  PfisiW'  to  test  at  tatrion  .hiclr  tte  t.o  MW  (kn^nr^i.  j  j  ;  moreover  irlv; 

and  Aienno  accomnanii^  bv  comolaintx  that  every  point  Ae  legitimacy  of  the  infer-  «la>™  for  themselves  in  the  liberated  tern-  “P me  1  ui^isn  c-mpire,  moreover,  pvc 
Brit^’  occupy^g  ^or^  are  restricting  ence  drawn  from  the  data,  and  of  the  ‘ories  i,  to  insure  impartial  and  equal  justice  a  pMt  opportunity— not  I'kely  to  return 
SLlo/  of  sS  movement,  mid  political  J-  final  recommendations  for  action  by  the  ^7  to  facilitate  the  ^om.c  development  -to  bu.ld  now  in  Syria  a  Near  ^st  State 


freedom  of  speech,  movement,  and  political  sc- 


for  all;  to  facilitate  the  economic  development  — to  build  now  in  Syria  a  Near  East  State 


tion,  and  that  they  show  signs  of  an  intention  Peace  Conference.  .H,.r..*;rsm .  .mH  -  j  i-i.  .  i  •  ■  - ’ 

to  Mlow  extensive  immigration  from  India,  to  PurAer  data  from  our  final  inference  put  an  end  ta  the  dr,ion  ti^  loiir ’exploited  including  vanous  re- 

tte  peat  dmnrnent  rights  and  interests  recommendations  were  afforded  by  by  Turkish  policy.  ligrous  faiths,  and  especially  guarding 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  comnrehensive  renortx  of  the  entire  xnr-  nr  .u-  ^  1  .•  n-  u  rights  of  minorities.  It  IS  a  matter  of 

A  ^mittee  at  Alep^  prearated  a  propam  advisers.  The  r,  D^laration,  M.  vCTy  justice  to  the  Arah^  in  the  recognition 

fw  Mesopot^a  wMch  parallels  dosely  tte  _£  -Ug  Commissioners  Chamber  Arab  people  and  their  desire  for 

"  ^"  *’”*^*'*  hlTve  thus  ^rshao^  in®^^^  December  1918:  ‘Of  cour«  we  admit  national  expression,  and  of  deep  and  last- 

of  the.r  daims  follows.  nave  inus  ^en  snapM,  in  me  iig.it  ci  thg  complete  freedom  of  the  Conference,  concern  to  the  world  that  an  Arab 

1.  Mesopotamia  should  be  completely  inde-  surveys  made  from  different  ^ints  of  and  its  right  to  give  these  agreemnts  their  state  along  modern  oolitical  lines  should 

pendent,  including  Diarbekir,  Deir-ez  Zor,  Mo-  View,  and  taking  into  account  a  Wide  nroDer  conclusions  but  these  aereements  u  7  ‘  j  snouw 

s:  Bagdad,  and  Muhammerah.  range  of  considerations-local, . national,  ^  e^idTo  ^  r.mon  While  he  elements  are  very 


of  the  country  by  encouraging  local  initiative;  on  the  modern  basis  of  full  religfious  IH)- 


to  allow  extensive  immipation  from  India,  to 


2.  The  Government  should  be  a  constitu-  racial,  and  religious;  considerations  boA 

tional  civil  kingdom.  of  principle  and  of  practical  policy;  and 

3.  The  king  should  be  a  son  of  the  King  of  Ae  world’s  dire  need  of  a  peace  every- 

of  the  Hejaz,  either  Abdullah  cr  Zeid.  where  justly  and  SO  permanently  based. 


pies  of  the  Allies  who  are  imrnediately  re-  theless  as  favorable  as  could  be  reason- 


iated  to  the  problems  in  the  Arabic-  expect^  under  the  circumstances  to 


spiking  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  ^^^ke  the  trial  now.  The  mixed  and 


U-GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Our  survey  made  it  clear  that  this  varied  populations  have  lived  together 
.\nglo-French  Declaration  and  similar  with  a  fair  degree  of  unity  under  Turkish 


utterances  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  domination,  and  in  spite  of  the  divisive 
President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  had  Turkish  policy.  They  ought  to  do  far 


The  Commissioners  have  sought  to  Anglo-French  Declaration  of  November  niade  a  deep  impression  u^n  the  Syrian  better  under  a  state  on  modem  lines  and 
make  their  survey  of  Syria,  and  the  re-  9,  1918 — ^both  quoted  at  length  ‘n  the  I^ple  and  lay  m  the  back^ound  of  all  with  an  enlightened  mandatory. 


port  upon  Syria  now  submitt^,  in  the  (jommission’s  instructions.  The  second,  Aeir  demands.  The  promises  involved 
spirit  of  the  instructions  given  them  by  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixA  of  the  reso-  cannot  justly  be  ignored  by  the 

the  Council  of  Four,  and  especially  in  lutions  adopted  on  January  30th  are  Peace  (Conference,  but  should  be  faith- 
harmony  with  the  resolutions  adopted  on  particularly  pertinent  to  Ais  report,  - 


In  any  case,  the  oversight  of  a  manda- 


not  only  cannot  justly  be  ignored  by  the  tory  power,  and  of  the  League  of  Na- 
Peace  (Conference,  but  should  be  faith-  tions,  would  prevent  this  attempt  from 


taking  such  a  course  as  that  taken  by  the 


January  .30.  1919,  by  Ae  Representatives  and  should  be  here  recorded.  The  gen-  ‘This  Charter  of  Freedom,  issued  a  few  day»  Young  Turk  Movement.  The  Arabs,  too, 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  eral  purpose  of  the  Peace  Conference  7^7^  ‘tL-NVar  Si?  j^dgeS  the'po^^  rmUti« 


France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  with  the  concerning  these  areas  in  the  former  conduct  of*  Europe. 


tunity  for  the  fermation  of  an  Arab 
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and  will  be  put  on  their  mettle  to  And  it  is  the  plain  object  of  the  desires  mission  on  boundaries,  after  the  Syrian  are  obliged  to  live  with  one  another — the 
re  a  distinct  success.  The  insight  and  ambitions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  territory  has  been  in  general  allotted.  The  .\rabs  of  the  East  and  the  people  of  the 
breadth  of  sympathy  revealed  by  population  concerned.  Commissioners  believe,  however,  that  the  coast,  the  Moslems  and  the  Christians. 

Feisal  make  him  peculiarly  well  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  find  that  both  claim  of  the  Damascus  Conference  to  in-  Will  they  be  helped  or  hindered,  in  es- 
,  also,  for  the  head-ship  of  a  State  British  and  French  officers  in  Syria  elude  Cilicia  in  Syria  is  not  justified,  tablishing  tolerable  and  finally  cordial  re¬ 
iving  both  Oriental  and  Occidental  seemed  agreed  in  the  belief  that  the  unity  either  historically  or  by  commercial  or  lations,  by  a  single  mandatary  ?  No  doubt 

jents.  The  trial  at  least  could  safely  of  all  Syria  under  one  mandatary  was  language  relations.  The  line  between  the  the  quick  mechanical  solution  of  the  prob- 
inade  under  a  sympathetic  mandatary  desirable ;  and  that  there  were  certain  to  Arabic-speaking  and  the  Turkish-speak-  lem  of  difficult  relations  is  to  split  the  peo- 
wer,  and  made  with  good  promise  of  be  constant  friction  and  dangers  to  peace  ing  populations  would  quite  certainly  class  pie  up  into  little  independent  fragments. 
If  the  experiment  finally  failed,  among  British,  French,  and  Arabs,  if  both  Cilicia  with  Asia  Minor,  rather  than  with  And  sometimes,  undoubtedly,  as  in  the 

of  territory  could  still  follow.  British  and  French  remained  in  the  Syria.  Syria,  too,  has  no  such  need  of  case  of  the  Turks  and  Armenians,  the 

It  to  h^n  with  division  of  territory  country.  further  seacoast  as  the  large  interior  sec-  relations  are  so  intolerable  as  to  make 

gg  religious  lines  is  to  invite  increas-  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  ob-  tions  of  Asia  Minor.  some  division  imperative  and  inevitable, 

exclusiveness,  misunderstanding,  and  stacles  to  the  unity  of  Syria  are:  The  (4)  jn  standing  thus  for  the  recogni-  But  in  general,  to  attempt  complete  sep- 
iiction.  As  Dr.  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  said  apparent  unwillingness  of  either  the  Brit-  .  _  .  .  .  . . 


relations  are  so  intolerable  as  to  make 
some  division  imperative  and  inevitable. 
But  in  general,  to  attempt  complete  sep- 


tion  of  the  unity  of  Syria,  the  natural  aration  only  accentuates  the  differences 


jBCcming  certain  other  portions  of  the  ish  or  the  French  to  withdraw  from  desires  of  regions  like  the  Lebanon,  and  increases  the  antagonism.  The  whole 
Turkish  Empire :  Syria — the  British  from  Palestine,  or  the  ^hich  have  already  had  a  measure  of  in-  lesson  of  the  modern  social  consciousness 

“The  attempt  to  sort  our  religions  and  French  from  Beirut  and  the  Lebanon;  dependence,  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  points  to  tlie  necessity  of  understanding 
(title  them  in  different  localities  is  wrong  the  intense  opposition  of  the  Arabs  and  y^rill  make  for  real  unity,  undoubtedly,  to  “the  other  half,”  as  it  can  be  understood 
ad  will  prove  fatal.  The  progress  of  the  Christians  to  the  Zionist  Program ;  give  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy,  only  by  close  and  living  relations.  Grant- 
iilo^  depends  upon  diversity  of  popula-  the  common  Lebanese  demand  for  com-  and  especially  in  the  case  of  strongly  uni-  ing  reasonable  local  autonomy  to  reduce 
ion  in  each  district.”  And  there  is  real  plete  sei^Mte  independence;  the  strong  groups.  Even  the  “Damascus  Pro-  friction  among  groups,  a  single  manda- 


ioo  in  each  district.”  And  there  is  real  plete  senate  independence;  the  strong 
^er  in  breaking  Syria  up  into  mean-  feeling  of  me  .Arabs  of  the  East  against 
]gless  fragments.  any  French  control;  the  fear  on  the  par 

Any  policy  adopted,  therefore,  for  Syria  of  many  Christians  of  Moslem  domina' 


plete  sei^Mte  independence;  the  strong  groups.  Even  the  “Damascus  Pro-  friction  among  groups,  a  single  manda- 
feeling  of  me  .Arabs  of  the  East  against  gram”  which  presses  so  earnestly  the  tary  ought  to  form  a  constant  and  in- 
any  French  control ;  the  fear  on  the  part  unity  of  Syria,  itself  urges  a  government  creasingly  effective  help  to  unity  of  feel- 
of  many  Christians  of  Moslem  domina-  “on  broad  decentralization  principles.”  '"g  throughout  the  state,  and  ought  to 


dxnkl  look  to  “the  establishment  of  a  tion ;  and  the  lack  of  as  vigorous  a  Syrian  Lebanon  has  achieved  a  considerable  steadily  improve  group  relations, 
utional  government  and  administration  national  feeling  as  could  be  desired.  These  degree  of  prosperity  and  autonomy  with-  The  people  of  Syria,  in  our  hearings, 
giving  their  authority  from  the  initia-  obstacles  will  be  discussed  in  the  recom-  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  She  certainly  have  themselves  often  insisted  that,  so 
in  and  free  choice  of  the  native  popula-  mendations  of  the  Commissioners.  should  not  find  her  legitimate  aspirations  far  as  unpleasant  relations  have  hitherto 

MBS,”  and  should  treat  it  as  far  as  pos-  In  the  light,  now,  of  these  practical  ob-  ]ess  possible  within  a  Syrian  national  prevailed  among  various  groups,  it  has 
(Ue  in  harmony  with  its  natural  geo-  stacles  to  the  unity  of  Syria,  of  the  gen-  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  confi-  been  very  largely  due  to  the  direct  insti- 
jnphic  and  economic  unity.  This  is  the  eral  considerations  favoring  that  unity,  dently  expected  that  both  her  economic  gation  of  the  Turkish  C^ivemment  When 
aural  course  to  be  taken,  if  at  all  feas-  and  of  the  wide  range  of  data  secured  by  and  political  relations  with  the  rest  of  justice  is  done  impartially  to  all ;  when 
ik.  It  IS  directly  in  line  with  the  ex-  our  survey,  we  turn  to  our  recommenda-  Syria  would  be  better  if  she  were  a  con-  it  becomes  plain  that  the  aim  of  the  com- 


jressed  purpose  of  the  Peace  Conference,  tions. 


m— RECOMMENDATIONS  I  too,  Lebanon  naturally  fears  Moslem  tion  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  divid- 

domination  in  a  unified  Syria.  But  against  •*'8  o®  from  one  another  in  antag- 
such  domination  she  would  have  a  four-  onistic  groups. 

The  commissioners  make  to  the  Peace  constitution  and  in  the  practice  of  the  fold  safeguard ;  her  own  large  autonomy :  The  Commissioners  urge,  therefore,  for 

Conference  the  following  recommenda-  state,  and  that  a  jealous  care  is  exercised  the  presence  of  a  strong  mandatary  for  the  largest  future  good  of  all  groups  and 

tioos  for  the  treatment  of  Syria :  for  the  rights  of  all  minorities.  Nothing  the  considerable  period  in  which  the  con-  regions  alike,  the  pUcing  of  the  whole  of 

We  recommend,  as  most  important  of  is  more  vital  than  this  for  the  enduring  stitution  and  practice  of  the  new  State  byria  under  a  single  mandate, 

all,  and  in  strict  harmony  with  our  In-  success  of  the  new  Arab  State.  would  be  forming;  the  oversight  of  the  D.  We  recommend,  in  the  fourth 

itnictions,  that  whatever  foreign  admin-  t  •  j  1  *  r  .  League  of  Nations,  with  its  insistence  place,  that  Emir  Feisal  be  made  head  of 

Blration  (whether  of  one  or  more  c-  economic  developmOTt  of  ••upon  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  new  united  Syrian  State. 

Z72notJ[Tlf^srSfolS  nesTon'theTronr^n^lte  stSd  rrarSv5.rn*;lt'‘’Uw  "f^S"  ,  ( '  >  «Pressly  airf 

come  in,  not  at  all  as  a  colonizing  Power  .  avnJH<vl  w.»it  a*  an»  ontanfriMn<^nfc  uovernment  wouiu  teei  uie  neces  jy  asked  for  by  the  representaUve  Damas- 

i.  the  old  sense  of  that  term,  but  as  a  ^3“’ cus  Congress  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian 


entirely  independent  of  it. 

As  a  predominantly  Christian  country. 


mon  government  is  the  servKe  of  all 
classes  alike,  not  their  exploitation,  decent 
human  relations  to  be  secured — a  founda- 


all,  and  in  strict  harmony  with  our  In-  success  of  the  new  Arab  State, 
itnictions,  that  whatever  foreign  admin-  t„ 

imtion  (whether  of  on.  or  more  JV 


SCrilllUIl  ^Wlicilicr  Ol  one  or  luurc  C  •  J  *  X  •  j  waavs  vaa^  aa^aa^O  aivw  j  a  tcua  WlAav, 

Z72notJ[Tlf^srSfolS  nesTon'theTronr^n^lte  stSd  rrarSv5.rn*;lt'‘’Uw  "f^S"  ,  ( '  >  «Pressly  airf 

come  in,  not  at  all  as  a  colonizing  Power  .  -vnJHfvl  wfoit  a*  an,,  ontamriMneentc  uovernment  wouiu  teei  the  neces  jy  asked  for  by  the  representaUve  Damas- 

in  the  old  sense  of  that  term,  but  as  a  aLIrs  of  »  s^te,  if  it  were  to  com-  ^us  Congress  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian 

Ma^tary  under  the  League  of  Nations,  fa^  Po^r  On  tL  othw  of  Nations  people,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 

with  the  clear  consciousness  that  “the  ^  ^  Moreover,  there  would  be  less  d^^r  of  to  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the 

well-being  and  development”  of  the  Syrian  ri^hu  Tn  a  reactionary  Moslem  aUitude,  if  Chris-  population  of  Syria  sincerely  desire  to 

people  form  for  it  a  “sacred  trust.”  com-  tians  were  present  in  the  state  in  con-  Emir  Feisal  as  ruler. 

.  .  .  .  ...  mercial  concessions,  etc.,  should  be  pre-  .iX.rahl^  nnmh^r,  rather  than  larvelv  * «  tuiw. 

(1)  To  this  end  the  mandate  should  served,  but  subject  to  review  and  mc5ifi-  ^^t^  X^e  th?  state  m  ^  constitutional  monarchy  along 

tave  a  limited  t^m,  the  time  of  expira-  catkm  under  the  authority  of  the  League  relates  of  differen^reSus  dem^atic  lines,  ^m»  imturally  adapted 


i_T  ^  t  CRtion  UfiQ^r  the  authority  ot  the  cncc  of  the  rel&tloDs  of  different  reliflriotis 

non  to  be  determined  by  the  League  of  of  Nations  in  the  interest  of  Svria.  The  •  t  ^  <«nereni  religious 

Nations,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  as  Mandatary  Power  should  not  take  advan-  *'***fi***rT,  , 

kmiioht  frnnT  vrar  to  vrar  In  thi%  rowcr  snouiu  not  laxe  auvw  ^s  to  predominantly  Christian  country, 

Irougnt  out  trom  year  to  year,  m  the  ogg  of  ,*5  nosition  to  force  a  monoimlis-  t 


to  the  Arabs,  with  their  long  training 
under  tribal  conditions,  and  with  their 


annual  reports  of  the  Mandatary  to  the  control  at  any  point  to  the  detriment  be  in  a  position  to  exert  a  stronaer  and  people,  a 

(2)  The  Mandatary  AdministraUon  it  should  seek  to  bring  the  new  State  as  Syrian  state,  feeling  its  problems  and  State, 

should  have,  however,  a  period  and  power  rapidly  as  possible  to  economic  indepen-  n^s,  and  sharing  all  its  life,  instead  of  (^)  Emir  Feisal  has  come,  too,  nat- 
rafficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  dence  as  well  as  to  political  independence,  outside  it,  absorbed  simply  in  her  own  ur^hy  into  his  present  place  of  power,  and 
new  state;  and  especially  to  make  pos-  Whatever  is  done  concerning  the  fur-  narrow  concerns.  For  the  sake  of  the  there  is  no  one  else  who  could  well  re- 

sible  carrying  through  important  educa-  t^er  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  larger  interests,  both  of  Lebanon  and  of  P'^ce  him.  He  had  the  great  advantage 

tional  and  ecoTOmic  undert^ings,  essen-  the  fulfillment  of  at  least  the  conditions  Syria,  then,  the  unity  of  Syria  is  to  be  being  the  son  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca, 
tal  to  secure  founding  of  the  State.  now  named  should  be  assured,  if  the  urged.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  and  as  such  honored  throughout  the  Mos- 

(J)  The  Mandatary  Administration  Peace  Conference  and  the  League  of  Na-  more  thoughtful  Lebanese  themselves  world.  He  was  one  of  the  prominimt 


tial  to  secure  founding  of  the  State.  now  named  should  be  assured,  if  the  urged’.  It  ’is  certain  that  many  of  the  and  as  such  honored  throughout  the  Mos- 

(J)  The  Mandatary  Administration  Peace  Conference  and  the  League  of  Na-  more  thoughtful  Lebanese  themselves  world.  He  was  one  of  the  prominimt 
ibould  be  characterized  from  the  b^in-  tions  are  true  to  the  policy  of  manda-  hold  this  view.  A  similar  statement  leaders  who  assumed  responsibility 


ning  by  a  strong  and  vital  educational  taries  already  emb^ied  in  “The  Cove-  might  be  made  for  Palestine;  though,  as  *be  Arab  uprising  agamst  die  Turks, 
emphasis,  in  clear  recognition  of  the  im-  nant  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  This  “the  Holy  Land”  for  Jews  and  Chris-  shared  in  the_  complete  deliverance 

perative  necessity  of  location  for  the  should  effectively  guard  the  most  essen-  tians  and  Moslems  alike,  its  situation  is  lArab-speal^g  portions  of  the 

dtizens  of  a  democratic  state,  and  for  the  tial  interests  of  Syria,  however  the  ma-  unique,  and  might  more  readily  justify  Turkish  Empire.  He  was  consequratly 

development  of  a  sound  national  spirit  chinery  of  administration  is  finally  or-  unique  treatment,  if  such  treatment  were  jtaiM  by  tlw  “Etama^s  Confess’  as 

This  systematic  cultivation  of  national  'ganized.  The  Damascus  Congress  be-  justified  anywhere.  This  will  be  dis-  having  nMnted  their  full  confidence  and 

spirit  is  particularly  required  in  a  coun-  trayed  in  many  ways  their  intense  fear  cussed  more  particularly  in  connection  entire  i^iance.”  He  was  taken  up  and 

try  like  Syria,  which  has  only  recently  that  their  country  would  become,  though  with  the  recommendation  concerning  supported  by  the  British  as  the  most 


come  to  self-consciousness.  under  some  other  name,  simply  a  colonial  Zionism. 

(4)  The  Mandatary  should  definitely  possession  of  some  other  Power.  That  C.  W 
s«A,  from  the  beginning  of  its  trustee-  tear  must  be  completely  allayed.  that  Syr 


promising  candidate  for  the  headship  of 

C.  We  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  ‘J' 
that  Syria  be  placed  under  one  Manda-  but  wifo  a  pi^tion  of  wide  ap- 


•ra,,  iiuiii  ulc  Ln:Kiiiiiiii((  ui  iis  iiudtcc- - jnai  oyria  vc  uiiucr  unc  xaaiHia-  k:«  ckJca-... 

to  train  the  Syrian  people  to  in-  b.  We  recommend,  in  the  second  place  t^fy  natural  way  to  secure  through  his  broad  sympathies  with  the 

deficient  self-government  as  rapidly  as  that  the  unity  of  Syria  be  preserved,  in  efficient  unity.  ^  j  Occident  I^srelations  with 

conditions  allow,  hv  settinir  tin  all  the  in- _ j _ I.u  1 _ ^  _ At..  /i\  t.  _ in  uic  v.tCTKicni.  nis  leiaiions  wnn 


Coitions  allow,  by  setting  up  all  the  in-  accordance  with  the  earnest  petition  of  the 
^utKms  of  a  den^ratic  state,  and  by  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Syria, 
lining  with  ttem  increasingly  the  work  n'l  The  territ.tr„  e«nee™«i 


( 1 )  To  divide  the  administration  of  foe  the  Arabs  to  the  east  of  Syria  are  friend- 
provinces  of  Syria  among  several  manda-  ly^  and  his  kingdom  would  not  be  threat- 


(1)  territory  concerned  is  too  taries,  even  if  existing  national  unity  were  ened  from  that  side.  He  undoubtedly 

allv  an  inielliaent  riti7en«hin  intweteH  ^'mited,  the  population  too  Small,  and  the  recogniz^;  w  to  attempt  a  joint  manda-  not  make  so  strong  an  appeal  to  the 

S^l^hly  fi  fhforogre? of  tS  cou?-  economic,  geographic,  racial  and  language  ‘“^y  ‘^e  whole  on  the  commission  pla^  Christians  of  the  West  Coast,  as  to  the 

trv  and  Wmlna  ai^thf  eamp  tiW  a  lariri.  u^'ty  too  manifest,  to  make  the  Setting  up  —neither  of  these  couraes  would  be  Arabs  of  the  ^st;  but  no  matt  can  be 
eroun  of  disrinlinnl  civil  servants  ^  independent  States  within  its  boundaries  naturally  suggested  as  the  best  way  to  named  who  would  have  a  stronger  gen- 
AT  7,.  desirable,  if  such  division  can  possibly  be  ^ure  and  promote  the  uruty  of  the  new  eral  appeal.  He  is  tolerant  and  wise. 


(S)  The  period  of  “tutelage”  should  avoid^  The  country  is  very  largely  State,  or  even  the  general  unity  of  the 
not  be  unduly  prolonged,  but  independent  Arab  in  language,  culture,  traditions  and  People.  It  is  conceivable  that  cir- 

self-government  should  be  granted  as  customs.  ’  cumstances  might  drive  the  Peace  Con- 

soon  as  it  can  safely  be  done;  remem-  ’  ...  ference  to  some  such  form  of  divided 


state,  or  even  the  general  unity  ot  the  skillful  in  dealing  with  men,  winning  in 
whole  people.  It  is  conceivable  that  ar-  manner,  a  man  of  sincerity,  insight,  and 
cumstances  might  drive  the  Prace  C^  power.  Whether  he  has  the  full  strength 


as  it  can  safely  be  done;  rmem-  _  •  •  ference  to  some  such  form  of  divide  needed  for  his  difficqlt  task  it  is  too  early 

bering  that  the  primary  business  of  gov-  recommendation  is  in  line  mandate;  but  it  is  not  a  solution  to  be  jq  say  but  certainly  no  other  Arab  lea^r 

ernments  is  not  the  accomplishment  of  "J'*"  important  general  considerations”  voluntarily  chosen,  from  the  point  of  view  combines  so  many  elements  of  power  as 

o^in  things,  but  the  development  of  already  urged,  and  with  the  principles  of  of  the  larger  interests  of  the  people,  as  he  and  he  will  have  invaluable  help 

citizens.  ‘oc  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  in  considerations  already  urged  indicate.  throughout  the  mandatary  period, 

(6)  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  majority  of  ^2)  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  either.  The  Peace  Coofeiwice  may  take  genu- 

Mandatary  in  a  country  like  Syria,  and  *'  "’***•  that,  however  they  are  handled  politically,  ine  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  an  Arab 

in  this  modern  age,  to  see  that  complete  (3)  The  precise  boundaries  of  Syria  the  people  of  Syria  are  there,  forced  to  of  such  qualities  is  available  for  the  head- 
rdigious  liberty  is  ensured,  both  in  the  should  be  determined  by  a  special  com-  get  on  together  in  some  fashion.  They  ship  of  ffiis  new  state  in  the  Near  Elast. 


X 
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E.  We  recommend,  in  the  fifth  place,  port.  This  general  feeling  was  only 
serious  modification  of  the  extreme  Zion-  voiced  by  the  “General  Syrian  Oxigress,” 
ist  program  for  Palestine  of  unlimited  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  tenth  res<4u- 


with  suggest  the  qualifications,  ideally  to  with  reluctance,  she  could  probably  be 
be  desir^  in  this  Mandatary  Power:  brought  to  see,  how  logically  the  tidcing 
First  of  all  it  should  be  freely  desired  of  such  responsibility  follows  from  the 
by  the  people.  It  should  be  willing  to  purposes  with  which  she  entered  the  war, 
enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  man-  and  from  her  advocacy  of  the  League  of 
datary  system,  and  its  possible  gift  to  the  Nations. 


immigration  of  Jews,  looking  finally  to 
making  Palestine  distinctly  a  Jewish 
State. 

(1)  The  Commissioners  began  their 
study  of  Zionism  with  minds  predisposed 
in  its  favor,  but  the  actual  facts  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  couplrf  with  the  force  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  proclaimed  by  the  Allies 
and  accepted  by  the  Syrians  have  driven 
them  to  the  recommend tion  here  made. 

(2)  The  commission  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  literature  on  the  Zionist 
program  by  the  Zionist  Commission  to 
Palestine ;  heard  in  conferences  much 
concerning  the  Zionist  colonies  and  their 
claims ;  and  personally  saw  something  of 
what  had  been  accomplished.  They  found 
much  to  approve  in  the  aspirations  and 
plans  of  the  Zionists,  and  had  warm  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  devotion  of  many  of 
the  colonists,  and  for  their  success,  by 
modem  methods,  in  overcoming  great 
natural  obstacles. 

(3)  The  Commission  recognized  also 
that  definite  encouragement  had  been 
given  to  the  Zionists  by  the  Allies  in 
Mr.  Balfour’s  often  quoted  statement,*  in 
its  approval  by  other  representatives  of 
the  Allies.  If,  however,  the  strict  terms 
of  the  Balfour  Statement  are  adhered  to 
— favoring  “the  establishment  in  Pales¬ 
tine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people,”  “it  being  clearly  understood  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  preju¬ 
dice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  exist¬ 
ing  in  non-Jewish  communities  in  Pales¬ 
tine” — it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
extreme  Zionist  Program  must  be  greatly 
modified. 

For  “a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people”  is  not  equivalent  to  making  Pales¬ 
tine  into  a  Jewish  State ;  nor  can  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  Jewish  State  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  gravest  trespass  u^n 
the  “civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing 
non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine.” 
The  fact  came  out  repeatedly  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  conference  with  Jewish  repre¬ 
sentatives,  that  the  Zionists  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  practically  complete  dispos¬ 
session  of  the  present  non-Jewish  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Palestine,  by  various  forms  of 
purchase. 

In  his  address  of  July  4,  1918,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  laid  down  the  following 
principle  as  one  of  the  four  great  “ends 
for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the 
world  were  fighting” ;  "The  settlement  of 
every  question,  whether  of  territory,  of 
soverei^ty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or 
of  political  relationship  upon  the  basis  of 
the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by 
the  people  immediately  concerned,  and 
not  upon  the  basis  of  the  material  inter¬ 
est  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or 
people  which  may  desire  a  different  set¬ 
tlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
Influence  or  mastery.”  If  that  principle 
is  to  rule,  and  so  the  wishes  of  Palestine’s 


(Already  quoted 


tions  of  the  statement, 
in  the  Report.) 

The  Peace  Conference  should  not  shut 
its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  anti-Zionist 
feeling  in  Palestine  and  Syria  is  intense 
and  not  lightly  to  be  flouted.  No  British 
officer,  consulted  by  the  Commissioners, 
believed  that  the  Zionist  program  could 
be  carried  out  except  by  force  of  arms. 
The  officers  generally  thought  that  a  force 
of  not  less  than  50,000  soldiers  would  be 
required  even  to  initiate  the  progrram. 
That  of  itself  is  evidence  of  a  strong 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  Zionist  pro¬ 
gram,  on  the  part  of  the  non-Jewish  pop¬ 
ulations  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  De¬ 
cisions,  requiring  armies  to  carry  out,  are 
sometimes  necessary,  but  they  are  surely 


world,  and  so  be  willing  to  withdraw 
after  a  reasonable  period,  and  not  seek 
selfishly  to  exploit  the  country.  It  should 
have  a  passion  for  democracy,  for  the 
education  of  the  common  people  and  for 
the  development  of  national  spirit.  It 
needs  unlimited  sympathy  and  patience  in 
what  is  practically  certain  to  be  a  rather 
thankless  task;  for  no  Power  can  go  in, 
honestly  to  face  actual  conditions  (like 
land-ownership,  for  example)  and  seek 
to  correct  these  conditions,  without  mak¬ 
ing  many  enemies.  It  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  less  developed 
peoples,  and  abundant  resources  in  men 
and  money. 

(2)  Probably  no  Power  combines  all 
these  qualifications,  certainly  not  in  equal 
degree.  But  there  is  hardly  one  of  these 


not  gratuitously  to  be  taken  in  the  in-  Qualifications  that  h«  not  been  more  or 
teresTs  of  a  serious  injustice.  For  the  less  definitely  indicated  in  our  conferences 
initial  claim,  often  submitted  by  Zionist  Syrian  ^ple  and  they  certainly 

representatives,  that  they  have  a  “right”  in  the  development 

to  Palestine,  based  on  an  occupation  of  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  the  relations 
2.000  years  ago,  can  hardly  be  seriously 


population  are  to  be  decisive  as  to  what  “jhe  Holy  Land” 


considered. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  that 
cannot  justly  be  ignored,  if  the  world  is 
to  look  forward  to  Palestine  becoming  a 
definitely  Jewish  state,  however  gradually 
that  may  take  place.  That  consideration 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Palestine  is 
“the  Holy  Land”  for  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Moslems  alike.  Millions  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Moslems  all  over  the  world  are 
quite  as  much  ccmcemed  as  the  Jews 
with  conditions  in  Palestine,  especially 
with  those  conditions  which  touch  upon 
religious  feeling  and  rights.  The  relations 
in  these  matters  in  Palestine  are  most  del¬ 
icate  and  difiicult.  With  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  intentions,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Jews  could  possibly  seem  to 
either  Christians  or  Moslems  proper 
guardians  of  the  holy  places,  or  custodians 
of  the  Holy  Land  as  a  whole. 

The  reason  is  this:  The  places  which 
are  most  sacred  to  Christians — those  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Jesus — and  which  are  also 
sacred  to  Moslems,  are  not  only  not 
sacred  to  Jews,  but  abhorrent  to  them.  It 
is  simply  impossible,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  for  Moslems  and  Christians  to 
feel  satisfied  to  have  these-  places  in  Jew¬ 
ish  hands,  or  under  the  custody  of  Jews. 
There  are  still  other  places  about  which 
Moslems  must  have  the  same  feeling.  In 
fact,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Mos¬ 
lems.  just  because  the  sacred  places  of 
all  three  religions  are  sacred  to  them, 
have  made  very  naturally  much  more 
satisfactory  custodians  of  the  holy  places 
than  the  Jews  could  be.  It  must  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  precise  meaning,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  complete  Jewish  occupation 
of  Palestine  has  not  been  fully  sensed  by 
those  who  urge  the  extreme  Zionist  pro¬ 
gram  For  it  would  intensify,  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  like  fate,  the  anti-Jewish  feeling 
both  in  Palestine  and  in  all  other  portions 
of  the  world  which  look  to  Palestine  as 


IS  to  be  done  with  Palestine,  then  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  non-Jewish 
population,  of  Palestine — nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole — are  emphatically 
against  the  entire  Zionist  program.  The 
tables  show  that  there  was  no  one  thing 
upon  which  the  population  of  Palestine 
were  more  agreed  than  upon  this.  To 
subject  a  people  so  minded  to  unlimited 
Jewish  immigration,  and  to  steady  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  pressure  to  surrender  the 
land,  w’ould  be  a  gross  violation  of  the 
principle  just  quot^,  and  of  the  people’s 
rights,  though  it  kept  within  the  forms  of 
law. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  feeling 
against  the  Zionist  program  is  not  con- 


In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  and 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sympathy  for  the 
Jewish  cause,  the  Commissioners  feel 
bound  to  recommend  that  only  a  greatly 
reduced  Zionist  program  be  attempted  by 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  even  that,  only 
very  gradually  initiate.  This  would  have 
to  mean  that  Jewish  immigration  should 
be  definitely  limited,  and  that  the  project 
for  making  Palestine  distinctly  a  Jewish 
commonwealth  should  be  given  up. 

There  would  then  be  no  reason  why 
Palestine  could  not  be  included  in  a  united 
Syrian  State,  just  as  other  portions  of 
the  country,  the  holy  places  being  cared 
for  by  an  International  and  Inter-religious 
Commission,  somewhat  as  at  present. 


of  peoples  to  one  another.  The  Power 
that  undertakes  the  single  mandate  for  all 
Syria,  in  the  spirit  of  these  qualifications, 
will  have  the  possibility  of  greatly  serving 
not  only  Syria  but  the  world,  and  of 
exalting  at  the  same  time  its  own  national 
life.  For  it  would  be  working  in  direct 
line  with  the  high  aims  of  the  Allies  in 
the  war,  and  give  proof  that  those  high 
aims  had  not  been  abandoned.  And  that 
would  mean  very  much  just  now,  in  en¬ 
abling  the  nations  to  keep  their  faith  in 
one  another  and  in  their  own  highest 
ideals. 

(3)  The  Resolutions  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  January  30,  1919,  quoted 
in  our  instructions,  expressly  state  for 
regions  to  be  “completely  severed  from 
the  Turkish  Empire,”  that  “the  wishes  of 
these  communities  must  be  a  principal 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Man¬ 
datory  Power.”  Our  survey  left  no  room 
for  doubt  of  the  choice  of  the  majority 
of  the  Syrian  people.  Although  it  viras 
not  known  whether  America  would  take 
a  mandate  at  all ;  and  although  the  Com¬ 
mission  could  not  only  give  no  assurances 
upon  that  point,  but  had  rather  to  dis¬ 
courage  expectation;  nevertheless,  upon 
the  face  of  the  returns,  America  was  the 
first  choice  of  1,152  of  the  petitions  pre¬ 
sented — more  than  60  per  cent — while  no 
other  Power  had  as  much  as  15  per  cent 
for  first  choice. 

And  the  conferences  showed  that  the 
people  knew  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
registered  their  choice  for  America.  They 
declared  that  their  choice  was  due  to 
knowledge  of  America’s  record;  the  un¬ 
selfish  aims  with  which  she  had  come 
into  the  war;  the  faith  in  her  felt  by 
multitudes  of  Syrians  who  had  been  in 
America;  the  spirit  revealed  in  American 
educational  institutions  in  Syria,  especial¬ 
ly  the  College  in  Beirut,  with  its  well 
known  and  constant  encouragement  of 
Syrian  national  sentiment ;  their  belief  ■  ..  c„^_ 
that  America  had  no  territorial  or  colon-  ’ 

ial  ambitions,  and  would  willingly  with¬ 
draw  when  the  Syrian  state  was  well 
established  as  her  treatment  both  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  seemed  to  them  to 
illustrate ;  her  genuinely  democratic 
spirit;  and  her  ample  resources. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  desires 
of  the  “people  concerned,”  the  Mandate 
should  clearly  go  to  America. 

(4)  From  the  point  of  view  of  qualifi¬ 
cations,  too,  already  stated  as  needed  in 
the  Mandatary  for  Syria,  America,  as  first 


(5)  There  is  the  further  consideration 
that  America  could  probably  come  into 
the  Syrian  situation,  in  the  beginning  at 
least,  with  less  friction  than  any  other 
Power.  The  great  majority  of  Syrian 
people,  as  has  been  seen,  favor  her  com¬ 
ing,  rather  than  that  of  any  other  power. 
Both  the  British  and  the  French  would 
find  it  easier  to  yield  their  respective 
claims  to  America  than  to  each  other. 
She  would  have  no  rival  imperial  in¬ 
terests  to  press.  She  would  have  abun¬ 
dant  resources  for  the  development  of 
the  sound  prosperity  of  Syria ;  and  this 
would  inevitably  benefit  in  a  secondary 
way  the  nations  which  have  had  closest 
connection  with  Syria,  and  so  help  to 
keep  relations  among  the  Allies  cordial 
No  other  Power  probably  would  be  more 
welcome,  as  a  neighbor,  to  the  Briti^ 
with  their  largtf  interests  in  Egypt,  Arabia 
and  Mesopotamia ;  or  to  the  Arabs  and 
Syrians  in  these  regions ;  or  to  the  Fren^ 
with  their  long-established  and  many 
sided  interests  in  Beirut  and  the  Lebmon. 

(6)  The  objections  to  recommending 
at  once  a  single  American  Mandate  for  all 
Syria  are:  first  of  all,  that  it  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  American  people  would  ^ 
willing  to  take  the  Mandate;  that  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  British  or  French 
would  be  willing  to  withdraw,  and  would 
cordially  welcome  America’s  coming,  a 
situation  which  might  prove  steadily  har¬ 
assing  to  an  American  administration; 
that  the  vague  but  large  encouragement 
given  to  the  Zionist  aims  might  prove 
particularly  embarrassing  to  America,  on 
account  of  her  large  influential  Jewish 
population ;  and  that,  if  America  were  to 
take  any  mandate  at  all.  and  were  to  take 
but  one  mandate,  it  is  probable  that  an 
Asia  Minor  Mandate  would  be  more 
natural  and  important.  For  there  is  a 
task  there  of  such  peculiar  and  world¬ 
wide  significance  as  to  appeal  to  the  best 
in  America,  and  demand  the  utmost  from 
her,  and  as  certainly  to  justify  her  in 
breaking  with  her  established  policy  con¬ 
cerning  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  the  East¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  The  Commissioners  be¬ 
lieve,  moreover,  that  no  other  Power 
could  come  into  Asia  Minor,  wifli  hands 
so  free  to  give  impartial  justice  to  all 
the  peoples  concerned. 

To  these  objections  as  a  whole,  it  is 
to  be  said,  that  they  are  all  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  may  resolve  themselves; 
and  that  they  only  form  the  sort  of  ob¬ 
stacles  that  must  be  expected,  in  so  large 
and  significant  an  undertaking.  In  any 
case  they  do  not  relieve  the  Ciimmis- 
sioners  from  the  duty  of  recommending 
the  course  which,  in  their  honest  judg¬ 
ment,  is  the  best  course,  and  the  one  for 
which  the  whole  situation  calls. 

The  Commissioners,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mend,  as  involved  in  the  logic  of  the  facts, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  be 
asked  to  undertake  the  single  Mandate  for 


If  for  any  reason  the  mandate  for 
Syria  is  not  given  to  America,  then  the 
Commissioners  recommend,  in  harmony 
with  the  express  request  of  the  majority 
of  the  Syrian  people,  that  the  mandate  be 
gpven  to  Great  Britain.  The  tables  show 
that  there  were  1,073  petitions  in  all  Syria 
for  Great  Britain  as  Mandatary,  if  Amer¬ 
ica  did  not  take  the  mandate.  This  is 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  any  similar  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  French. 

On  the  contrary — for  whatever  reason 


choice  of  the  people,  probably  need  not  — I’lore  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  peti- 
fear  careful  testing,  point  by  point,  by  the  presented  to  the  Cornmission,  di- 

standard  involved  in  our  discussion  of 


fined  to  Palestine,  ^t  shared  very  gen-  under  the  oversight  and  approval  of  the 
erally  by  the  people  throughout  Syria,  Mandatary  and  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
**  our  conferences  clrarly  sh^ed.  More  The  Jews,  of  course,  would  have  repre- 
than.72  per  cent— -1.350  m  all-^f  all  the  sentation  upon  this  (Tommisston. 
petitions  in  the  whole  of  Syria  were  di-  tu  j  j  i  j 

ind  (ot  ind«p«^»ih><l  d  law,®  TO-  llie  single 


•Given  in  full  at  the  end  of  th'.i  report. 


Mandate  for  all  Syria. 

(1)  The  considerations  already  dealt 


qualifications ;  though  she  has  much  less 
experience  in  such  work  than  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  is  likely  to  show  less  patience; 
and  though  her  definite  connections  with 
Syria  have  been  less  numerous  and  close 
than  those  of  France.  She  would  have 
at  least  the  great  qualification  of  fervent 
belief  in  the  new  inandatary  system  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  indicating  the 
proper  re’ations  which  a  strong  nation 
should  take  toward  a  weaker  one.  .\nd, 
though  she  would  undertake  the  mandate 


rectly  and  strongly  protested  again^  any 
French  Mandate.  Without  going  into  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Commissioners  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  believe  that  this  situation 
itself  makes  it  impossible  to  recommend  a 
single  French  mandate  for  all  Syria. 

The  feeling  of  the  .^rabs  of  the  East 
is  particularly  strong  against  the  French. 
And  there  is  prave  reason  to  believe  that 
the  attempt  to  enforce  a  French  Mandate 
would  precipitate  war  betweei'.  the  Arabs 
and  the  French,  and  force  upon  Great 
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Brittin  a  dangerous  alternative.  The  the  Empire ;  that  there  would  be,  after  naming  of  a  King  from  the  sons  of  the  recommending  her  as  mandaUry  in  Syria, 
Commissioners  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  all,  too  much  exploitation  of  the  country  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  we  have  not  suffi-  if  America  does  not  go  in  there;  because 
gv  that  this  conclusion  is  contrary  to  for  Britain’s  benefit ;  that  she  would  never  cient  data  to  determine,  and  so  have  rec-  she  is  probably  best  of  all  fitted  for  the 
own  earlier  hope,  that— because  of  be  ready  to  withdraw  and  give  the  coun-  ommended  that  a  plebiscite  be  takra  upon  particular  task  involved,  in  view  of  hw 
France’s  long  and  intimate  relations  with  try  real  independence ;  that  she  did  not  that  point ;  although  there  is  British  evi-  long  relations  with  the  Arabs ;  in  rerog^ni- 
Syria.  because  of  her  unprecedentol  sacri-  really  believe  in  universal  education,  at»d  dence  that  many  Mesopotamians  have  ex-  tion  oi  the  sacrifices^  made  by  her  in  de¬ 
li^  in  the  war,  and  because  the  British  would  not  provide  adequately  for  it;  and  pressed  themselves  in  favor  of  one  of  the  livering  Mesopotamia  from  the  Turks, 
Empire  seemed  certain  to  receive  far  that  she  already  had  more  territory  in  sons  of  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  as  Emir,  though  with  no  acknowledgement  of  right 

•reater  accessions  of  territory  from  the  her  possession — in  spite  of  her  fine  colon-  s.  The  Mesopotamian  Program  ex-  conquest,  u  her  own  statements  ex¬ 

war— it  might  seem  possible  to  recom-  ial  record — than  was  good  either  for  her-  presses  its  choice  of  America  as  Manda-  pressly  dixlaim;  because  of  the  specif 
aend  that  France  be  given  the  entire  self  or  for  the  world.  tary,  and  with  no  second  choice.  Un-  interests  she  Mturally  has  m  Mesopotaima 

mandate  for  Syria.  But  the  longer  the  These  misgivings  of  the  Syrian  people  doubtedly  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  India  and  its 
Commission  remained  in  Syria,  the  more  unquestionably  largejy  explain  their  de-  feeling  in  Mesopotamia  against  Great  dose  connections  with  Arabia ;  and  be- 
tltar  it  became  that  that  course  could  mand  for  “absolute  independence,”  for  a  Britain,  and  the  petitions  specifically  cause  of  work  already  done  m  the  terri- 
aot  be  taken.  period  of  “assistance”  _  of  only  twenty  charge  the  British  authorities  in  Mesopo-  . 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  there-  y^cs^  their  protest  against  Article  22  of  tamia  with  considerable  interference  with  ,  These  rrasons  make  it  probable^  that 


These  reasons  make  it  probable  that 


imdv  on  the  ground  and  with  much  of  the  unoer  tne  i-eagme  ot  JNaiions,  ana  tor  a  unwillingness  to  expre 
neewsary  work  in  hand ;  because  of  her  term.  Anything  else  would  be  a  Britain  as  Mandatary, 

trained  administrators ;  because  of  her  betrayal  of  the  Syrian  people.  On  the  other  hand. 


ritain  as  Mandatary.  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  fear  of  domma- 

rw,  fti  111*  ^y  *  single  Power,  it  were  better  for 

both  Britain  and  the  world  that  no 


long  and  generally  successful  experience.  needs  to  be  emphasiz^,  too,  tlwt  pamphlet  called  “Copies  and  Translations  ^ 

m  dealing  with  less  developed  peoples ;  nnder  a  true  mandatanr  for  Syria,  all  the  Declarations  and  other  Documents  re-  ..  ^  n,^tiah  matvlafo 


idd  some  at  least  of  the  reasons  and  mis- 
^ngs,  variously  expressed  and  implied 


B  aeaiing  wiin  icss  acvcioucu  ycuyics ,  •  - - -j  oi  ucciarauons  ana  oxncr  i.^ocuincnis  ix-  u  a  _ 

and  because  she  has  SO  many  of  the  quali-  legitimate  interests  of  all^e  nations  m  jating  to  Self-Determination  in  Iraq"  wilt  luve  thr  rWulMt  aHvantaw 

fations  needed  in  a  Mandatary  Power,  Syria  would  be  safeguard^.  In  partira-  (Mesopotamia)  was  called  out  by  an  at-  -  tn  nrnmofa  arvi 

u  we  have  already  considered  them.  there  is  no  reasOT  why  any  ue  that  ,en,pt  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 

tir  I.  u  t,  .11  i..  j  France  has  had  with  Syria  m  the  past  Mesoootamia  to  secure  the  onin-  cational  unity  throughout  Mesopotamia 

We  should  hardly  be  doing  just  c^  should  be  severed  or  even  weakened  u^der  of  iSa^e^of  Ill  ^  Syria  whether  Syria  be  under  Great 

however,  to  our  sen«  of  responsibility  ^  ^  “I  fdeTermfMtlon  ”  S  ™^r^l  America-and  so  will  reflect 

to  the  Syrian  people  if  we  did  not  frankly  independent  Syria.  rawTTdir  Jlv  to^r^^^  r."  "* 

some  at  least  of  the  reasons  and  rni^-  ^here  reiJrins  only  to  be  added,  that  Xiafs  Sewhit  mira  1*^**°"®  “language  customs,  and  trade 

B^r  CO  e  ,  cn  ea  10  i  c  p  present  claims  in  Syria,  as  to  threaten  otherwi«ie  he  •  hut  it  irives  unauestionablv  *  »  Empire. 

^ce  for  an  Amerjean  mandate  ovct  a  j  of  LTh^oS  likety  o  ». country  so  rich  as  Mesopotamia  in 

Bntish^ndate  The  people  re^t^y  is  of  course  possible  to  give  her  a  mkn-  chwse  a  ^thh  n^ate  A^  apicultural  possibilities,  in  oil,  and  in 

Aowed  honest  fear  that  «"  ^tish  hands  thV  Lebanon  (not  enlarged),  the  r^nL  S  chol^of  a  of  re^rces,.  with  the  best  intentions, 

^mandatao- power  wou  d  ^ome  simp-  separated  from  the  rest  of  Syria,  as  is  de-  suffkfeSS  ^wer  ^d  exwri^  there  will  inevitably  be  danger  of  ex- 

]j  a  lionizing  power  of  the  old  k,„d  ^  considerable  grouji  in  that  re-  ™  iE  irLS vomited  aS  Plo>tation  and  monopolistic  control  by  the 

5SIe  Ja%pU  rouIht^^^^^^^^  Commissioners  cannot  recommend  this  MesoJoUmians  were  confronted  by  a  re-  and  espec^ly 

L  would  fa^r  a  civH  serlicc"  rll’  pS  fusal  of  America  to  take  a  mandate  for  ^ 

Saet  t^  elSisiir  flr  a  SSr  Respectfully  submitted,  Mesopotamia,  they  would  make  Great 

,eople;  that  the  inter’^ts  of  Syria  w^d  Charles  R.  Crane,  ^  Britain  at  least  s^nd  choice  as  the  ma-  MesoStamian^  f^  ^*ftr^ly  ^ 

be  subordinated  to  the  supposed  needs  of  Henry  C.  King.  Jonty  of  the  Syrians  did.  There  is  sup-  particularlv  of  hsdian^^irra- 


«-  essential  justice,  is  decidedly  limited,  and 
.  i,i,  by  ni  improbabl.  tba.  i(  tb,  *^'5  “I”:*.?" 


5*  .  .  -  -  ''  o-*— •»  1113  uy  IIU  lllCttllS  llllUlUUaulC  Ulill  II  UIC  •  »,  •  *  •  11 

Commissioners  cannot  recommend  this  MesopoUmians  were  confronted  by  a  re-  and  especi^ly 

course,  but  it  is  a  possible  arrangement,  fusal  of  America  to  take- a  mandate  for  Thu 

Respectfully  submitted,  Mesopotamia,  they  would  make  Great  u!^fi 

Charles  R.  Crane,  BritainTt  least  se^nd  choice,  as  the  ma-  H  ^  **f“**  i  ^ 

Henry  C.  King  *■  inritv  nf  thi.  SvriAn,  rfid  Th,.r^  U  .tin-  Mesopotamums  fwl  vety  stro^ly  the 


jority  of  the  Syrians  did.  There  is  sup-  ve^  siro^iy,  me 

plen^tory  evidence  also  upon  this  point  J? 

^  ,  .  .  tion,  even  though  that  immigration  should 

Now  It  seems  so  unlikely  that  Amcnca  ^  confined  to  Moslems.  They  dread  the 
could  or  would  take  a  m^te  for  Mes-  admixture  of  another  people  of  entirely 
oTOtamia,  in  addition  to  the  possible  con-  different  race  and  customs,  as  threatening 


n-THE  REPORT  UPON  MESOPOTAMIA  SSS 

t  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  „  ,, 

.  I  I  ■  I  Peace  Conference  assign  Ae  mandate  for  especttully  su 

Mesopotamia  to  Great  Britain;  because  Henry 

IN  view  of  the  Resolutions,  passed  by  and  Mosul.  And  the  Southern  Kurds  and  of  the  general  reasons  already  given  for  Charli 

the  Peace  Conference  on  January  30,  Assyrians  might  well  be  linked  up  with 
1919,  and  of  the  Anglo-French  Declara-  Mesopotamia.  The  wisdom  of  a  united  — — — — 

tion  of  November  9,  1918 — on  the  eve  of  country  needs  no  argument  in  the  case  of 

the  Armistice — ^both  of  which  documents  Mesopotamia.  „•  orES^DT*  i  ana  dea.  onw 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Henry  C  King, 
Charles  R.  Crane. 


“rwr;^a.d  »,b,,hi,dpb,o,  iu-report  upon  non.arabic  speajcing 

»  JKlbT^m.I.rn.S’.lrfaSS!  S ,fii“,S!uSr'"ay‘'^  PORTIONS  OF  FORMER  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 

wes,  the  ^mmissioners  recommend  that  ^^^e  real  and  efficient  unity.  The  eco- 

ffie  Peace  Conf^ence,  adopt  for  Meso^-  ^^mic.  political,  social  and  educational - — - - 

recomme^SeZflr  Syrir in^^Ider  that  the  S°a"^n\fild  Sindit?*'  Sly“!la£  our  interest  in  such  a  State  is  a  world  interest, 

Anglo-French  Declaration  may  not  be-  iniurJto  thT^  Asia  Mmor  portion  of  rather  than  a  local  one;  the  population 

come  another  “scrap  of  paper.’’  necessarily  differed  from  would  be  likely  to  shift  considerably  with 

1  w.  ®  could  c^e  from  attempt-  that  followed  in  the  study  of  Syria.  For  so  new  a  policy,  and  so  the  choice  of  the 

imnnrtant  nf  all  in  strict  iianrvnnv  s^eres  of  mfluCTM  ultimate  duty,  according  to  our  in-  present  population,  especially  in  such 

with  niir  instrnrtions  that  mrhntrvpr  for-  1^*  *♦!  ^'**ous.  But  th«  structions,  is  “to  form  an  opinion  •  •  ♦  troublous  times,  would  not  be  particu- 

Mim  aHministration  is  Krniiffht  intn  Mm  '*”?•'»** Man^tary  sj*ujj  of  the  divisions  of  territory  and  assign-  larly  significant;  and  the  fact  that  a  large 

ITtamiT  sS  not  i^^f  be  an  exploiting  powcr,  but  shall  n,,nt  of  mandates  which  will  be  most  element  of  the  population  belongs  to  the 

aTail  irl^colonizTng  J^w^in  the  *  ”**''*•  ’‘'’''y  *e  order,  peace,  and  official  class  would  make  an  unbiased 

old  sense  of  that  term  but*^s  a  manda-  ’*  **  P'*'u*y  desirable  that  development”  of  the  peoples  concerned,  opinion  hardly  possible, 

tarv  under  the  League  of  Nations  with  ^  general  harmony  in  the  political  Now  we  faced  in  Turkey  a  unique  Even  in  the  portions  of  Asia  Minor 

cleir  consciousness  that  “the  well-being  a"*!  economic  institutions  and  arrange-  situation  as  to  mai^atM.  In  Syria  we  sure  to  be  left  with  the  ^pire  an  in- 
and  develonment”  of  the  Mesonotamian  Mesopotamia  and  Syria;  and  were  in  a  region  already  virtually  sepa-  quiry  for  choice  of  mandate,  like  that 

Deoole  form  for  it  a  sacred  trust  **\o  this  people  themselves  should  have  rated  from  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  region  conducted  in  Syria,  was  not  practicable. 

^*^the  Mandate  should  have  a  limited  determining  the  form  of  whose  boundaries  were  in  general  clear.  For  the  Peace  Conference  had  not  de- 

term  the  time  of  expiration  to  be  deter-  “'’•der  which  they  shall  live,  and  a  region  recognized.as  under  a  tempo-  dared— at  least  up  to  the  present— that 

mined  hv  Ihe  T  esmie  nf  Nations  in  the  recommend  that  the  Government  of  rary  government.  In  such  a  territory,  it  Turkey  must  have  a  mandatory  power 
light  of  all  the  facts  as  brought  oiit  from  Mesopotamia,  in  harmony  with  the  ap-  was  entirely  feasible  to  go  from  com-  over  her,  and  consequently  it  was  largely 
yrar  to  vear  whether  in  the  annual  re-  desires  of  its  people,  be  a  Consti-  munity  to  community  to  seek  the  desires  within  her  own  choice  whether  she  should 

^ts  of  tho  Mandatarv  to  thp  Imwii#- nr  tu*«onal  Monarchy,  such  as  is  proposed  of  the  peoples  concerning  a  mandate,  have  any  mandatory  at  all.  She  had  also 
in  ^  ^  for  Syria ;  and  that  the  people  of  Meso-  None  of  these  conditions  held  for  Asia  long  been  an  independent  country,  so  that 

Tu.  tL.  fi,ct  potamia  be  given  opportunity  to  indicate  Minor.  the  mandate  would  be  inevitably  some- 

tinn  f  *  'th  t  their  choice  of  Monarch,  the  choice  to  be  For  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  State  of  what  modified  and  adjusted  through 


3.  We  recommend,  in  the  third  place. 


treated  in  the  same  way,  and  make  Mesopotamia  plac^  under  one 

to  them  the  same  promises  and  assur-  Mandatary  Power,  as  the  natural  way  to 
wes,  the  ^mmissioners  recommend  that  ^^^e  real  and  efficient  unity.  The  eco- 
ffie  Peace  Conf^ence,  adopt  for  Meso^-  „omic.  political,  social  and  educational 
tamia  a  pohey  in  general  parallel  to  tlmt  development  of  the  people  all  call  for 
raommended  for  Syria,  in  order  that  the  ^  mandate.  Only  waste. 

Anglo-French  declaration  majr  not  be-  confusion,  friction,  and  injury  to  the  peo- 
come  another  scrap  of  paper.  _i...  interests  could  come  from  attemnt- 


creaiy  guara  me  people  s  rights.  likely  to  promote  the  order,  peace,  and  official  class  would  make  an  unbiased 

4.  Since  it  is  plainly  desirable  that  development”  of  the  peoples  concerned,  opinion  hardly  possible, 

ere  be  general  harmony  in  the  political  Now  we  faced  in  Turkey  a  unique  Even  in  the  portions  of  Asia  Minor 
id  economic  institutions  and  arrange-  situation  as  to  mandates.  In  Syria  we  sure  to  be  left  with  the  Empire,  an  in- 
ents  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria;  and  were  in  a  region  already  virtually  sepa-  quiry  for  choice  of  mandate,  lie  that 


rcvicwcd  and  Confirmed  by  the  League  of  Armenia,  for  example,  the  territory  was  agreement  with  the  mandatary. 

^  Natiohs.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  not  yet  set  off,  nor  its  boundaries  even  Moreover,  even  if  an  inquiry  for  choice 
Tf  u'  T  f  \,27%  petitions  from  Syrians  for  the  approximately  known;  the  Armenians  of  mandatary  were  feasible,  it  would  be 

n  the  Peace  Conference,  rte  L^gue  ot  independence  of  Mesopotamia — 68.5  per  were  were  not  largely  present  in  any  of  most  difficult  to  get  trustworthy  results, 
ations,  and  the  appointed  Mandatary  number  received — reflects  the  territory  to  be  assigned ;  the  wishes  For  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  opinion  in 

ower  loyally  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  feeling  in  Mesopotamia  itself ;  and  such  of  the  Armenians  themselves  as  to  man-  Constantinople  is  not  free  to  express  it- 
mandataries  OTWodied  in  the  Covenant  of  ccmtact  as  we  have  bew  able  to  secure  dates  were  already  laiown ;  and  the  wishes  self.  The  Government  pressure  in  various 
me  League  of  iN  ations,  the  most  essential  with  Mesopotamians  confirms  the  awump-  of  the  rest  of  the  population  could  not  forms  upon  individuals  and  groups,  and 
interests  M  Mesopotamia  would  be  fully  tjon,  and  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  pro-  be  taken  primarily  into  account,  since  the  the  partisan  censorship  of  the  press,  are 


^  ^  iion,  ana  leaas  to  tne  oeiiei  tnat  tne  pro-  oe  taicen  primanty  mto  account,  since  tne  the  partisan  censorship  ot  the  press,  are 

uteguarded  ^but  only  so.  gram,  presented  at  Aleppo  by  representa-  establishment  of  the  Armenian  State  both  manifest.  In  the  case  of  an  Ameri- 

2.  We  recommend,  in  the  second  place,  tive  Mesojwtamians,  headed  by  Jaafar  would  be  in  a  sense  penal  for  the  Turkish  can  mandate,  too,  it  was  not  known 
that  the  unity  of  Mesopotamia  be  pre-  Pasha,  Military  Governor  of  the  Aleppo  people,  and  naturally  to  be  accepted  only  whether  America  would  take  it  at  all ;  so 
server  the  precise  boundaries  to  be  de-  District,  and  practically  parallel  to  the  as  a  necessity.  that  there  was  fear  of  ptmishment  from 

tCTmined  by  a  special  commission  on  Damascus  Program,  would  be  generally  If  a  Cbnstantmopolitan  State  were  to  some  other  power,  if  d^laratioas  were 
boundaries,  after  the  mandate  has  been  supported  by  the  Mesopotamian  people,  be  set  off  similar  difficulties,  in  getting  made  for  America  and  she  did  not  actual- 
assigned.  It  should  probably  include  at  Whether  this  support  extends  to  each  the  wishes  of  the  people  upon  a  mandate,  ly  accept  the  mandate.  Like  conditions 
least  the  \’ilayets  of  Basra.  Bagdad,  item  in  the  program  alike,  and  so  to  the  would  be  encountered.  For  the  primary  held  in  ‘he  interior,  and  there  is  even  less 
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understanding  there  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  it  was  felt  that  there  would 
not  be  much  gain  from  further  inquiry 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  addition 
to  the  frequent  reports  by  various  investi¬ 
gators  to  which  we  already  had  access. 

The  plainly  imperative  need  of  the 
whole  country  for  as  prompt  a  settle¬ 
ment  as  possible  of  its  fate  also  led  the 
Commission  to  give  up  visits  to  various 
parts  of  the  Empire,  in  order  not  to  de¬ 
fer  its  report  and  so  possibly  delay  action 
by  the  Peace  Conference.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  had  the  less  hesitancy  hast¬ 
ening  their  rejmrt,  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  essential  facts  upon  which  recom¬ 
mendations  must  be  based  were  already 
in  hand. 

In  this  situation,  the  method  for  our 
inquiry  in  Asia  Minor  has  been :  To  build, 
first  of  all,  on  our  two  months’  study  in 
Paris  of  the  Turkish  problems  in  the 
course  of  which  we  used  the  reports  and 
other  material  of  the  Western  Asia  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  American  experts,  and  had 
many  conferences  with  experts  there,  and 
with  able  authorities  coming  direct  from 
Turkey;  to  take  full  advantage  of  all 
the  general  work  done  in  the  survey  of 
Syria,  as  part  of  the  former  Turkish 
Empire,  with  its  fundamentally  similar 
problems  and  its  incidental  side-lights ; 
especially  to  see  as  many  representative 
groups  and  individuals  as  possible  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  so  to  get  reports  on  all 


phases  of  our  inquiry,  and  from  all  parts 
of  Asia  Minor;  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
formation  so  received  with  reports,  for 
recent  months,  of  the  American  Embassy 
and  Ccmsular  Offices  (through  the  kind 
co-operation  of  Admiral  Bristol  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Ravndal) ;  and  to  supplement 
still  further  with  reports  of  personal  in¬ 
vestigations  by  American  Missionaries, 
knowing  the  country  thoroughly,  and  by 
representatives  of  the  American  Commis¬ 
sion  (Ml  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  and  of 
American  business  corporations. 

In  this  way  a  large  mass  of  valuable 
material  has  been  brought  together  and 
studied  by  all  three  advisers — Dr.  Albert 
H.  Lybyer,  Dr.  (jeorge  R.  Montgomery 
and  Capt.  William  Yale,  U.  S.  A.— who 
summarized  their  inferences  from  it,  and 
reported  on  special  phases  of  the  common 
problem.  To  test  our  conclusions,  expert 
advice  at  all  possible  points  was  also 
sought  from  American  and  other  leaders 
— many  of  them  personally  known  by 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  report 
of  the  Commissioners  is  based  on  the 
whole  of  the  resulting  evidence. 

Our  report  falls  naturally  into  five  di¬ 
visions  ;  Pertinent  acticMi  already  taken  by 
the  Peace  Conference;  dangers  from  a 
selfish  division  and  exploitation  of  the 
Turkish  Empire;  considerations  Itxiking 
to  a  proper  division  of  Turkey;  result¬ 
ing  problems;  and  the  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendations. 


of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France” : 

The  aim  which  France  and  Great  Britain 
have  in  view  in  proaecuting  in  the  East  the 
war  let  loose  by  German  arobitioa  is  the  com¬ 
plete  and  final  liberation  of  the  peoples  so  long 
oppressed  by  the  Turks  and  the  establishment 
of  national  governments  and  administratioas 
deriving  their  authority  from  the  initiative  and 
free  choice  of  the  native  populations. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  intentions, 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  the  establishment  of  native 
govermnents  and  administrations  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  already  liberated  by  the  Allies, 
and  in  the  territories  which  they  are  proceeding 
to  liberate,  and  they  have  agreed  to  recognize 
such  governments  as  s(H>n  as  they  are  effectively 
established.  So  far  from  desiring  to  impose 
specific  institutions  upon  the  populations  of 
these  regions,  their  sole  object  is  to  ensure, 
by  their  support  and  effective  assistance,  that 
the  governments  and  administratiims  adopted 
by  these  regions  of  their  own  free  will  shall  be 
exercised  in  the  normal  way.  The  function 
which  the  two  Allied  Governments  claim  for 
themselves  in  the  liberated  territories  is  to 
ensure  impartial  and  equal  justice  for  all;  to 
facilitate  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  by  encouraging  local  initiative;  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  diffusion  of  education;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  divisions  tco  lung  exploited  by 
Turkish  policy. 

This  is  as  admirable  a  statement  of  the 
spirit  in  which  mandates  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  as  could  be  asked,  and  reflects 
honor  on  the  two  great  Allies  from  whom 
it  originally  came. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  action  of  the 


Peace  Conference,  in  which  all  the  Allies 
have  shared,  reflected  in  the  forming  of 
the  Commission  on  Mandates  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Instructions  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  form  a  solid  basis  for  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  no 
sentimental  program;  but  it  is  just  on  the 
one  hand,  and  considerate  on  the  other. 
If  the  Conference  proceeds,  in  its  fuller 
dealings  with  Turkey,  honestly  and 
strongly  and  consistently  to  build  on  the 
foundations  so  prepared,  essential  justice 
will  be  done  to  all  the  peoples  concerned, 
rankling  wronp  will  be  set  right,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Allies  will  be  just  so 
far  vindicated. 

And  the  Peace  Conference  should  not 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  vindication 
is  greatly  needed  just  now.  For  there  are 
set  directly  over  against  such  a  procedure 
as  that  now  outlined  and  to  which  the 
Peace  Conference  is  in  principle  and  in  all 
honesty  committed,  the  still  active  policies 
of  the  old  diplomacy  of  secret  treaties  and 
understandings  and  of  division  of  spoils 
among  victors.  The  direct  consequences 
of  such  selfish  and  ultimately  self¬ 
destructive  policies  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  world  tesday.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  of  the  highest  aims  of  the  Allies  in 
the  war  have  already  been  well  nigh  lost 
because  of  these  policies  creeping  in,  in 
all  manner  of  “settlements.”  It  concerns 
the  Peace  Conference  to  decide  whether 
the  same  fateful  method  is  to  be  followed 
in  Turkey. 


I 


I— PERTINENT  ACTION  ALREADY  TAKEN  BY  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 


I 


II— THE  DANGERS  OF  A  SELFISH  DIVISION  AND 
EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 


To  begin  with,  the  action  creatirig  the 
Commission,  of  which  the  Commissioners 
now  reporting  make  the  American  Sec¬ 
tion,  was  taken  by  the  Council  of  Four. 
Our  instructions  were  called;  “Instruc¬ 
tions  for  Commissioners  from  the  Peace 
(Conference  to  make  inquiry  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which 
are  to  be  permanently  separated  from 
Turkey  and  put  under  the  guidance  of 
governments  acting  as  mandatories  under 
the  League  of  Nations.”  The  Instruc¬ 
tions  then  go  on  to  say:  “It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Conference  to  separate  from 
the  Turkish  Empire  certain  areas  com¬ 
prising,  for  example,  Palestine,  Syria,  Ae 
Arab  countries  to  the  east  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Cilicia, 
and  perhaps  additional  areas  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  put  their  developmmt 
under  the  guidance  of  governments  which 
are  to  act  as  mandatories  of  the  League 
of  Nations.” 

So  far  as  concerns  Asia  Minor,  this 
commits  the  Conference  to  two  courses  of 
action;  Permanent  separation  from  the 
Turkish  Empire  of  “Armenia,  Cilicia,  and 
perhaps  additional  areas  in  Asia  Minor” ; 
and  dealing  with  these  territories  under 
the  mandatory,  not  colonial  system. 

That  this  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  Council  is  further  shown  by  the 
added  statement:  “It  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  at  a 
conference  held  at  the  Quai  d’Ursay  on 
January^  30,  1919.” 

1.  Having  regard  to  the  record  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  administration  in  the  colonies  formerly 
f«rt  of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  the  menace 
which  the  possession  by  Germany  of  subma¬ 
rine  bases  in  many  parts  of  the  world  would 
necessarily  ernstitute  to  the  freedom  and  se¬ 
curity  of  all  nations,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  are  agreed  that  in  no  circumstances 
should  any  of  the  German  Colonies  be  restored 
to  Germany. 

2.  For  similar  reasons,  and  more  particularly 
because  of  thr  historical  mis-govemment  by  the 
Turks  of  subject  peoples  and  the  terrjble  mas¬ 
sacres  of  Armenians  and  others  in  recent  years, 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  agreed 
that  Armenia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine 
and  Arabia  must  be  completely  severet^  fnim  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Tliis  is  without  prejudice 
to  the  settlement  of  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

3.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
agreed  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  these  colonies  and  territories  formerly 
belonging  to  Germany  and  Turkey  which  are 
inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by 
themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of 


the  modern  world,  to  apply  to  these  territories  . 
the  principles  that  the  wdl-being  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of 
civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in 
the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

4.  After  careful  study  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect 
to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  sudi 
Iieoples  riiould  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations 
who,  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experi¬ 
ence  or  their  geographical  positions,  can  best 
undertake  this  responsibility,  and  that  this 
tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  man¬ 
datories  cn  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

5.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  character  of  the  mandate 
must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions,  and 
other  similar  circumstances. 

6.  They  consider  that  certain  communities 
formerly  Mrnging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have 
reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their 
existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  pro¬ 
visionally  recognized,  subject  to  the  rendering 
of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
m.indatory  power  until  such  time  as  they  are 
able  to  stand  alcne.  The  wishes  of  these  com¬ 
munities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  the  mandatory  power  .  .  . 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory 
state  shall  render  to  the  League  of  Natiems  an 
annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  charge. 

The  resolutions  clearly  assert  seviral 
tilings : 

(1)  That  in  settling  the  issues  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  account  may  rightfully 
be  taken  of  any  “menace”  to  “the  freedom 
and  security  of  all  nations” ; 

(2)  That  “the  historical  misgovem- 
ment  by  the  Turks  of  subject  peoples  and 
the  terrible  massacres  of  Armenians  and 
others  in  recent  years”  constitute  a  spe¬ 
cial  reason  for  separation  of  territory,  but 
“without  prejudice  to  the  settlement  of 
other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire”; 

(3)  That  this  separation  of  territory 
should  be  taken  as  a  special  opportunity 
to  apply  “the  principle  that  the  well-being 
and  development  of  subject  peoples  form 
a  sacred  trust  of  civilizaticMi  and  that  se¬ 
curities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust 
should  be  embeidied  in  the  constitution 
of  the  League  of  Nations”; 

(4)  That  this  principle  should  be  car¬ 
ried  ouf  through  the  mandatory  system, 
which  the  remaining  resolutions  carefully 
define. 

The  instructions  of  the  Commission 
then  continue :  “.And  it  is  agreed  that  the 
administration  of  these  mandates  shall  be 
in  the  spirit  of  the  following  document, 
which  was  formally  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  behalf 


In  considering  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  administration  of  large 
parts  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire,  in¬ 
volving  millions  of  people,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Peace  Conference  should  make 
clear  to  itself  from  the  beginning  the 
serious  dangers  involved  in  the  selfish  and 
divisive  national  and  corporate  policies 
into  which  the  Allies  have  been  drifting 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  should  squarely  challenge  that  drift 
at  once. 

No  doubt  this  policy  of  selfish  exploita¬ 
tion  in  Turkey  is  in  its  entirety  not  the 
deliberate  aim  of  any  Power.  Much  con¬ 
fusion  has  unavoidably  prevailed.  The 
demands  upon  the  Allies  and  upon  the 
Peace  Conference  have  been  beyond  hu¬ 
man  power  wholly  to  meet.  Under  the 
pressure  of  immediate  necessity  for  some 
kind  of  action,  many  steps  have  been 
taken  in  good  faith,  which  have  later 
proved  temptations  to  selfish  advantage, 
and  provocations  to  jealousy  and  sus¬ 
picion.  The  situation,  too,  has  been  most 
complex,  by  reason  of  previous  engage¬ 
ments,  and  of  countless  inter-relations  of 
interest — private,  party,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational.  This  complexity  has  often 
made  it  honestly  difficult  to  disentangle 
exactly  the  right  course. 

But,  however  the  drift  toward  selfish 
exploitation  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has 
come  about,  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  the  fact  or  its  dangers.  It  needs 
to  be  said  and  heeded  that  Constantinople 
is  once  again  a  nest  of  selfish,  suspicious, 
hateful  intrigue,  reaching  out  over  the 
whole  Empire,  if  not  the  world.  What 
will  it  mean  if  this  policy  is  allowed  to 
prevail?  In  definitely  raising  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Commissioners  are  not  for  an  in¬ 
stant  supposing  that  there  is  any  easy 
and  inexpensive  solution  of  the  Turkish 
problem.  The  justest  solution  at  best  will 
not  be  wholly  welcome  to  Turkey,  and 
will  encounter  her  opposition.  But  in 
such  a  solution  the  Allies  could  at  least 
know  that  their  sacrifices  were  being 
made  fw  the  establishment  of  progres¬ 
sively  righteous  relations  among  men,  not 
for  sowing  the  seeds  of  endless  and  bit¬ 
ter  discord. 

In  seeking,  then,  a  practical  plan  for 
the  righteous  treatment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  Allies  should  bear  clearly  in 
mind  that  their  fidelity  to  their  announced 
aims  in  the  war  is  here  peculiarly  to  be 
tested ;  and  th^t,  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  division  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
ny  the  Allies  is  made  a  division  of  spoils 
by  victors,  and  is  nrimarily  determined  by 
the  selfish  national  and  corporate  interests 


of  the  Allies,  in  just  that  proportion  will 
grave  dangers  arise. 

(1)  Such  a  division,  in  the  first  place, 
would  have  to  be  forced  upon  the  peoples 
concerned — not  chosen  by  them.  Every 
separate  occupation  of  territory  would  be 
resented,  and  felt  to  be  a  constant  injus¬ 
tice.  The  feeling  of  the  Turkish  people 
concerning  the  occupation  of  the  Smyrna 
region  by  the  Greeks  is  illustrative.  They 
cantiot  be  convinced  that  such  seizure  of 
territory  can  be  harmonized  with  the  pro¬ 
fessed  principles  of  the  Allies  in  the  war. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  no  possibility  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  truly  cordial 
relations  with  the  Turkish  people. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  just  because 
these  occupations  of  territory  have  to  be 
forced  upon  the  Turks,  a  large  number 
of  troops  would  be  required  to  establish 
and  maintain  each  occu^tion.  With  the 
intolerable  burdens  which  the  war  has 
brought  upon  all  the  nations,  and  with 
the  insistent  demands  for  the  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  troops,  this  would  be  certain  to 
prove  an  increasingly  serious  situation. 
The  number  of  troops  required  for  an 
occupation  looked  upon  as  temporary  and 
for  police  purposes,  is  no  measure  of  the 
forces  required  to  maintain  an  aggressive 
and  permanent  seizure  of  territory,  as  the 
Turks  themselves  proved  to  their  sorrow 
both  in  Macedonia  in  1903-06  and  in  Ye¬ 
men  through  a  series  of  years.  The  self¬ 
ishly  divisive  policy  will  go  far  toward 
turning  Turkey  into  an  armed  camp,  and 
breeding  a  constant  state  of  brigandage. 

(3)  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  either, 
in  the  third  place,  that  this  selfishly  di¬ 
visive  policy  would  naturally  provoke  vio¬ 
lent  retaliation,  as  in  the  whole  region  of 
Smyrna.  Such  retaliation,  too.  is  likely 
to  be  visited  not  only  upon  the  immediate 
aggressors,  but  also  upon  the  Oiristian 
populations  generally.  For  a  selfish  divi¬ 
sion  and  exploitation  of  territory  may 
easily  induce  in  the  Turks  the  attitude, 
that,  since  the  worst  from  outside  is  prob¬ 
ably  to  come  upon  them  in  any  case,  th^ 
may  as  well  take  the  occasion  to  rid 
themselves  entirely  of  those  whom  they 
look  upon  as  internal  enemies.  In  that 
ca^,  the  Allies  would  have  to  share  the 
guilt  of  the  Turks. 

(4)  Such  selfish  exploitation  of  Tur¬ 
key,  also,  would  not  only  certainly  call 
out  the  resentment  of  the  most  solid  por¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people,  as  emphat¬ 
ically  not  illustrating  the  ends  for  which 
America  came  into  the  war;  but  would 
also  tend  to  alienate  the  best  sentiment 
among  all  the  .Allies.  To  eliminate  from 
the  cause  of  the  .Allies  this  weight  of 
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moral  judgment  would  involve  a  loss  of 
influence  in  the  world — already  greatly 
diminished — not  lightly  to  be  faced. 

(5)  Such  exploitation  would  mean, 
too,  the  deliberate  sowing  of  dissension 


thousands  of  Americans  who  served  in 
the  war  have  gone  home  disillusioned, 
greatly  fearing,  if  not  convinced,  that  the 
Allies  had  not  been  true  to  their  asserted 
war  aims,  and  have  been  consequently 


dependent  sources”;  (3)  "facts  of  the 
same,  or  of  a  very  similar  nature,  oc¬ 
curring  in  different  places,  are  d^os^  to 
by  different  and  indefiendent  witnesses,” 
— including  Danish  and  German  wit- 


when,  at  the  end  of  the  present  war,  a 
political  re-settlement  of  the  Nearer  East 
has  to  be  undertaken.” 

Surely  the  Peace  Conference  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  its  resolution;  "more  particularly 


of  the  gravest  kind  among  the  Allies  driven  to  an  almost  cynical  view  of  the  nesses;  (4)  "the  volume  of  this  concur-  i^ause  of  the  historical  mis-govemment 
themselves,  threatening  the  moral  unity  of  entire  conflict — cynicism  that  made  them  rent  evidence  from  different  quarters  is  by  the  Turks  of  subject  peoples  and  the 


their  cause  and  entailing  serious  world 
consequences.  This  situation  has  already 
come  to  pass  in  no  small  degree.  Only 
moral  blindness  can  deny  it.  Suspicion 
and  distrust  are  rife,  and  the  meanest 
kind  of  intrigue  against  one  another  has 
been  seen  in  not  a  few  situations. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  moral  unity 
of  the  Allies  is  more  than  a  fraction  of 
what  it  was  in  the  war  or  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Armistice.  Now  that  is  a 
calamity  well  nigh  immeasurable,  and  it 
can  be  cured  by  no  mechanics.  Arc  the 
Allies  to  go  on  increasing  this  moral 


feel  like  withdrawing  all  further  Ameri¬ 
can  help,  and  henceforth  washing  their 
hands  of  the  whole  European  imbroglio. 
This  attitude  has  been  reflected  in  many 
other  American  citizens  who  had  been 
devoted  supporters  of  the  Allied  cause. 
Now  that  is  not  a  good  result  for  .Amer¬ 
ica,  for  the  Allied  Powers  or  for  the 
world. 

But  that  situation,  and  similar  situa¬ 
tions  among  the  best  in  all  the  Allies, 
can  be  changed  only  by  some  clear  dem¬ 
onstration  that  somewhere  and  on  a  large 


so  large  as  to  establish  the  main  facts 
beyond  all  question”;  (S)  “in  particular 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  most 
shocking  and  horrible  accounts  are  those 
for  which  there  is  the  most  abundant 
testimony  from  the  most  trustworthy 
neutral  witnesses.  None  of  these  cruel¬ 
ties  rest  on  native  evidence  alone.”  And 
he  adds:  “A  recollection  of  previous 
massacres  will  show  that  such  crimes 
are  a  part  of  a  long  settled  and  often 
repeated  policy  of  Turkish  rulers.  .  .  . 
The  attempts  made  to  find  excuses  for 
wholesale  slaughter  and  for  the  removal 


and  impressive  scale,  the  often  asserted 
dissension  among  the  world’s  leaders,  and  high  and  unselfish  aims  of  the  Allies  have  of  a  whole  people  from  its  homes  leaves 
deliberately  inviting  the  moral  shipwreck  been  honestly  carried  out.  That  would 
of  the  world  by  their  policies  in  Turkey?  come  like  an  invigorating  breeze  out  of 
(6)  Coupled  with  similar  decisions  al-  the  North,  bringing  new  faith  in  men 
ready  reached,  selfish  division  and  ex-  and  in  the  genuineness  of  human  ideals 
ploitation  in  Turkey  would  also  go  far  and  endeavor.  That  opportunity  is  of- 
to  convince  men  of  independent  moral  fered,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  in  the  right- 
judgment  all  over  the  world— including  eous  settlement  of  the  problems  of  the 

Turkish  Empire. 

No  namby-pamby,  sickly  sentimental 
treatment  is  called  for  here.  There  are 
great  and  lasting  wrongs  in  Turkey 
which  must  be  set  right.  And  there  are 


terrible  massacres  of  Armenians  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  recent  years,  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  are  agreed  that  Armenia 
.  .  .  must  be  completely  severed  from 
the  Turkish  Empire.” 

That  the  formation  of  a  separate  Ar¬ 
menian  State  is  the  deliberate  intention 
of  the  Peace  Conference  seems  further 
indicated  in  the  later  actions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  concerning  Armenia,  like  the  ap- 
^intment  of  Colonel  Haskell  as  High 
Commissioner  in  Armenia  on  behalf  of 
the  four  Great  Powers,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Major  General  Harbord  by 


rnnn,  inr  «  to  the  President  Wilson  to  investigate  condi- 

w  X  Tbt  in  Armenia.  Many  incidental 

3J1Q  iiic  rcmov3l»  X  ric  iti3ih  i3cxs  sre  at.  i  ^ 

tablished  by  the  confession  of  the  crimi- 

nals  them^lves.  ...  The  disproval  of  “ 

palliations  which  the  Turks  have  put 
forward  is  as  complete  as  the  proof  for 
the  atrocities  themselves.” 


many  previously  ardent  upholders  of  the 
cause  of  the  Allies — that  the  aims  of  the 
Allies  had  become  as  selfish  and  ruthless 
as  those  of  the  Germans  had  been.  That 
would  carry  with  it  its  own  fateful  con¬ 
sequences. 

For  example,  no  thoughtful  man  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching  in 
France  the  stream  of  American  officers 
and  soldiers  and  of  able  men  enlisted  for 
various  forms  of  service  to  the  soldiers, 
as  they  came  and  went,  could  fail  to  see 
among  those  men,  as  the  Armistice  went 
on.  the  spread,  like  a  contagion,  of  de¬ 
pression  and  disillusionment  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  war  aims,  because  of 
th''  selfish  wrangling  of  the  nations. 

The  fact  should  be  squarely  faced  that 


Mr.  Moorfield  Storey,  ex-president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  records 
the  natural  verdict  of  one  skilled  in  the 


Armenian  State  will  be  formed. 

(4)  The  great  and  primary  reason  for 
this  decision  by  the  Peace  Conference,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  Armenian 
massacres  which  have  just  been  reviewed. 
But  it  might  still  be  asked  whether  the 


inc  iiciiurai  vcruici  oi  unc  sKiiicu  in  uic  u.  *1.^  ij 

of  ovitac,  .to  .h.  „to  .0  u.  ’  fSiSrin 

world  ,.l«io„,  to  totos  toesfl,  ,o  yooVdS 

be  recognized  and  permanently  to  be  sat-  that  upon  which  rests  our  belief  in  many 

isfied.  For  the  sake  of  justice  to  Turkey  of  the  universally  admitted  facts  of  his-  “  “  Sf ^1®; 

herself  and  to  all  her  subject  peoples  ;  tory,  and  I  think  it  establishes  beyond  ar..  thV  ^ 

,  - -  ..  .  . - ,  ....  ......  reasonable  doubt  the  de.iberate  pur  rea.sons? 


for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  the  Allies 
and  the  renewed  confidence  of  men  in 
them;  for  the  stemming  of  the  tide  of 
cynicism  and  selfish  strife;  for  a  fresh 
and  powerful  demonstration  of  moral 
semndness  in  the  race ;  the.  Allies  should 
recognize  the  grave  danger  of  all  selfish 
exploitation  of  Turkey,  and  turn  their 
backs  on  every  last  vestige  of  it.'- 


m— CONSIDERATION  LOOKING  TO  A  PROPER 
DIVISION  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 


what  are  the  reasons? 
ail  rcasoMme  opupc  me  ae.iocraic  pu^  ^he  only  possible  substitute  for  a  seo- 
pose  of  the  Turkish  authorities  practically  lor  a  sep- 

to  exterminate  the  Armenians,  and  their  ^general  mandate  by 

responsibility  for  the  hideous  atrocities  ® 

mtodlTopk™  >«  airel.m.n.,  of  U..  poTOl.Zt-»  .U 

untappy  people.  races,  and  to  all  religions.  If  such  a 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  call  these  dark  mandate  were  honestly  carried  out  we 
facts  to  mind,  but  unfortunately  there  is  should  certainly  hope  for  a  far  birtter 
only  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Turk-  government  on  modem  lines.  But  under 
ish  Government  of  people  as  a  whole  the  proposed  mandatory  system  of  the 
have  recogniz^  or  repudiated  the  crime  League  of  Nations,  it  is  intended  that 
of  the  Armenian  massacres,  or  done  any-  the  mandate  shall  be  for  a  limited  period 
thing  appreciable  to  set  them  nght.  Some  Even  if  that  period  were  considerably 
small  groups  of  Turks  have  character-  prolonged,  what  would  happen  when  the 
ized  these  crimes  aright,  but  there  is  Mandatary  withdrew?  It  is  impossible 


But  if  a  selfishly  exploiting  division  to  say:  "The  Turk  is  not  naturally 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  not  justified  good  officer  or  a  good  official.  . 


almost  nothing  to  show  repentance  or  the 
fmits  of  repentence  on  the  part  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  or  of  their 
leaders,  or  to  give  reasonable  hope  that 


to  be  sure,  if  the  Turks  still  constituted 
the  majority,  that  the  state  would  not 
slumps  back  into  many  of  its  old  evils, 
including  oppression  of  other  races.  The 


it  may  be  asked :  Why  is  it  necessary  to  Bribery  is  the  universal  rule.”  And  he  ,  miirht  not  be  rcMated  •  “PPtMSion  of  other  racM.  The 

divide  Asia  Minor,  at  least,  at  all?  For  speaks  of  the  deep-seated  mingled  hatred  is  SibtleM  s^me^fxS^  ^‘l® 

such  a  division  ffiere  are  at  least  two  and  fear  on  the  part  evm  of  the  Turkis^  fw  ffie  Comparative^  indifference  with  “  Th^  rSn?“f“r"  T  ^r«,ia 


plac,  .her.  e.m.o.  be  (3)  And  the  .tomen.  nf  .he  o.her  to  toss'* S«.?SSSe“f\lSr'Spto'Vk 

nt  the  hideous  mis-gov-  subject  rac«  has  l^n  still  worw  than  Turkish  population  in  ten  years  of  war  ce  for  the  reou- 


I.  In  the  first 

left  out  of  account  me  niacous  niis-Kuv-  suojcti  ia..c5  ii«  .^ii  »ii.i  u.a..  lurkish  population  in  ten  years  oi  war  of  oenitence  for  the  ma.ssarres‘ r.™. 

emment  of  Turkey_  for  centuries,  even  that  of  the  Turks.  For  them  nothing  has  .^nd  disor^r.  diat^  o7  the  crkC-Th“r?^^ 

Now  these  crimes — black  as  anything  excuse  them;  because  practically  nothing 


for  citizens  of  the  Turkish  race. 


been  secure — whether  property,  lives. 


(1)  One  may  recognize  fully  the  agree-  X^^tSe  in  Tuilian  ‘  hiltoi^-^^^^^^  h^r^enTne  b/^the  "TTrkri^thrTa? 

able_and  attractive  personal  qualities  of  gotten  and  left  out  of  account  in  swk-  of  repatriation  of  Armenians  or  of  repa- 


Ak  el..l  U..wn:i’s  guiicii  uui  ui  dv.v.uuiii  111  seen-  icpdiridiiuii  OI  /Armenians  or  oi  repa 

the  Turks  that  commonly  make  them  the  /  ®  ing  a  righteous  solution  of  the  Turkish  rations  to  them— a  condition  not  natu 


best  liked,  probably,  of  all  the  peoples  of  time  and  somewhat  similar  deportations 
the  Empire,  and  that  almost  unconscious-  of  the  Greeks.  taMS  have  proved 


If 


the  rankest  conceivable  rally  suggesting  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 


ly  turn  most  foreigners  who  stay  long 
in  the  country  into  pro-Turks.  One  may 
recognize,  too,  that  there  has  long  been 
in  the  Turkish  Government  a  kind  of 
negative,  indolent  tolerance  of  other  tu¬ 
ples,  that  allowed  them  much  of  the  time 
to  go  on  in  their  own  ways,  though  con¬ 
stantly  despised,  robbed,  oppressed.  It 


themselves  abler,  more  industrious,  enter¬ 
prising,  and  prosperous  than  the  Turks, 
and  so  have  made  themselves  feared  and 
hated,  doubtless  not  altogether  without 
some  provocation  on  their  part  in  certain 
cases.  And  these  massacres  have  been 
due  to  deliberate  and  direct  government 
action,  in  which  the  Turkish  people  them- 


are  not  to  be  passed  over 
silence,  it  is  inevitable  that  any  just  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  problem  must  con¬ 
tain  that  small  measure  of  justice  which 
it  is  now  possible  to  render  in  this  case. 

It  is  strange  that  Lord  Bryce  in  re¬ 
viewing  all  the  evidence  concerning  the 
Armenian  massacres  of  1915-16  should 
feel  compelled  to  say;  “The  record  of 


periment  of  Turkish  rule;  because,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  of  intense 
feeling  still  existing  against  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  implicit  threatening  of  mas¬ 
sacre;  because  there  has  been  sufficient 
proof  that  the  two  races  cannot  live 
peaceably  and  decently  together,  so  that 
it  is  better  for  both  that  they  have  sepa¬ 
rate  states;  because  of  complete  failure 


may  be  granted,  also,  that  the  Turks  have  ™'ers  of  Turkey  for  the  last  two  of  the  strong  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 

been  successful  in  keeping,  through  long  They  have  not  been  crime  o  t  e  pas-  j  three  centuries,  from  the  Sultan  on  his  1878  to  protect  the  Armenians;  because 
rwM-irvt*  wIHpIv  a-artprwt  areas  together  sion  of  the  moment.  And  they  have  in-  ,k - -  .k-  a;..,;,.*  . . .  .k- _ _  .1 _ 4..:.  ' 


periods,  widely  scattered  areas  together  S'O"  of  the  moment.  And  they  nave  in- 
and  giving  them  a  sort  of  unity,  by  the  volved  cruelties  horrible  beyond  descrip- 


method  of  “divide  and  rule,”  of  leaving  fion, 
regional  governments  pretty  largely  to  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
themselves  so  long  as  the  Turkish  reve-  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  The 
nues  were  obtain^;  and  of  using  other  evidence  for  few  events  in  history  has 
races  very  largely  as  officials.  It  is  only  been  more  carefully  gath^^^  sifted  and 
fair,  also,  to  remember  the  very  con-  ordered.  The  Bryce  report  upon  “The 
siderable  amount  of  demoralization  caused  Treatment  of  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman 


the  district  Mutessarif,  is, 
whole,  an  almost  unbroken 


record  of  corruption,  of  justice,  of  an 
oppression  which  often' rises  into  hideous 


the  most  elementary  justice  suggests  that 
there  must  be  at  least  some  region  in 
Turkey  where  Armenians  can  go  and 
not  have  to  live  under  Turkish  rule;  be- 


cruelty.  .  .  .  Can  anyone  still  continue  to  cause  nothing  less  than  that  could  give 
hope  that  the  evils  of  such  a  government  to  the  Armenians  any  adequate  guaran- 
are  curable?  Or  does  the  evidence  con-  tee  of  safety,  consequently,  nothing  less 
tamed  in  this  volume  furnish  most  ter-  will  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  world 
ril^e  and  convincing  proof  that  it  can-  upon  this  point;  because  in  this  day  of 


by  the  perpetual  intriguing  of  European  Empire  1915-16,”  leaves  no  room  for  not  longer  be  permitted  to  rule  over  sub-  opportunity  for  small  nations  under  the 


powers  in  Turkish  affairs.  doubt  of  the  essential  facts.  It  is  idle  to 

(2)  But  while  all  this  may  be  freely  attempt  to  deny  it,  or  appreciably  to  miti 
admitted,  it  must  still  be  clearly  seen,  Rate  its  force. 


that  the  Government  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  has  been  for  the  most  part  a 
wretched  failure,  in  spite  of  generally 
good  laws.  For  that  Government  has 


Lord  Bryce,  himself  a  trained  his¬ 
torian,  says  of  the  report :  “Nothing  has 
been  admitted  the  substantial  truth  of 
which  seems  open  to  reasonable  doubt.” 


jects  of  a  different  faith?” 

Is  it  strange  that  he  ^ould  be  unable 
to  shake  off  the  conviction  that  these 
facts  are  inevitably  knit  up  with  a  proper 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Turkey?  “It 
is  evidently  desirable,”  he  writes,  “that 
the  public  opinion  of  the  belligerent  na- 


League  of  Nations,  the  Armenians  have 
surely  earned  the  right,  by  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  their  endurance,  their  loyalty  to 
principles,  their  unbroken  spirit  and  am¬ 
bition,  and  their  demonstrated  industry, 
ability  and  self-reliance,  to  look  forwaH 
to  a  national  life  of  their  own;  because 


been  characterized  by  incessant  corrup-  And  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  evi-  tions — and,  I  may  add,  of  neutral  pco-  such  a  separate  state  would  probably 
tion,  plunder,  and  bribery.  It  might  al-  dence,  he  calls  attention  to  these  facts :  pies  also — should  be  enabled  by_  knowl-  make  more  certain  decent  treatment  of 
most  be  called  a  government  of  simple  (1)  “Nearly  all  of  it  comes  from  eye  edge  of  what  has  happened  in  Asia  Armenians  in  other  parts  of  Turkey ;  and 
exploitation.  So  that  Ramsay,  who  witnesses” ;  (2)  “the  main  facts  rest  up^n  Minor  and  Armenia,  to  exercise  its  judg-  because  there  is  no  adequate  substitute 
judges  the  Turk  leniently,  feels  obliged  evidence  coming  from  different  and  in-  ment  on  the  course  proper  to  be  followed  for  such  a  state.  In  the  interests  of  the 


ki 
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Armenians,  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  alike,  the  formation 
of  a  separate  Armenian  State  is  to  be 
urged. 

_  II._  But  the  reasons  for  some  righteous 
division^  of  Turkey  do  not  lie  simply  in 
Aat  “historical  mis-govemment,”  which 
justly  challenges  her  rule  over  any  other 
people ;  but  also  in  her  utter  unhtness  for 
^  strategic  world  position  in  which  she 
is  placed.  The  very  fact  of  her  age-long 
misrule,  coupled  with  her  occupation  of 
territory  of  _  critical  significance  to  the 
world,  constitutes  her  a  “menace  to  the 
freedom  and  security  of  all  nations,”  and 
makes  unusual  restriction  in  her  case 
necessary,  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
world  and  of  her  own  subject  peoples. 

(1)  For  Turkey  is  held,  as  Dominian 
has  said,  by  “a  people  whose  incompe¬ 
tence  to  convert  nature’s  gifts  into  use 
or  profit  is  historically  patent.”*  But, 
strilang  as  has  been  their  economic  fail¬ 
ure,  the  failure  of  the  Turks  has  been  far 
more  than  merely  external  or  material. 
She  has  acted  rather  as  a  kind  of  blight 
upon  all  the  peoples  she  has  conquei^. 
As  Ramsey — possibly  too  strongly — puts 
it:  “The  action  of  the  Turks  in  every 
department  of  life  has  simply  been  to 
rum,  never  to  rebuild.  .  .  .  They  de¬ 
stroyed  the  intellecttud  and  <moral  insti¬ 
tutions  of  a  nation;  they  broke  up  and 
dissolved  almost  the  entire  social  fabric; 
th^  undermined  every  educating  and 
civilizing  influence  in  the  land,  and  they 
brou^t  back  a  great  part  of  the  country 
to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  nomadic 
life.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  a  social  insti¬ 
tution  in  Asia  Minor,  showing  any  de¬ 
gree  of  social  constructiveness,  that  is 
not  an  older  Anatolian  creation,  Moslem- 
ized  in  outward  form,  and  usually  dese¬ 
crated  in  the  process.”t 

(2)  Now  the  evil  of  this  blighting  in¬ 
fluence  of  Turkish  rule  is  vastly  increased 
because  of  the  critical  significance  of  the 
territory  which  she  occupies.  First  of 
all,  in  the  words  of  another,  “Turkey  is 
before  everything  else  a  roadway — a 
bridge-land.  .  .  .  No  solution  of  the  po¬ 
litical  problem  involved  can  be  attained 
without  full  consideration  of  its  geo¬ 


graphic  aspects.  .  .  .  Turkey  has  been  a 
highway  of  commerce  and  civilization 


among  the  nations  to  one  of  recognizing 
here  a  great  and  distinctly  international 
or  world  interest ;  to  make  definite  pro- 
vision  for  this  world  interest,  and  yet  not 
only  with  full  justice  to  the  Turkish  peo¬ 
ple  more  immediately  concerned,  tmt  to 
their  greater  advantage.  For,  except  for 
a_  practically  all-powerful  nation,  a  posi¬ 
tion  like  that  of  Turkey,  makes  the  land 
inevitably  a  perpetual  prey  of  warring 
powers,  so  that  Dominian  could  say  quite 
truthfully  of  Turkey;  “The  land  stag¬ 
gers  under  the  load  of  misfortune  which 
its  central  position  in  the  Eastern  Hem¬ 
isphere  has  heaped  upon  it.”  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  inevitably  one  of  exceeding 
difficulty  for  Turkey. 

Is  it  not  high  time,  then,  in  this  crisis 
of  the  world’s  history,  and  after  the  im¬ 
measurable  sacrifices  of  the  Great  War, 
that  intelligent  men  should  recognize  the 
stupid  futility  of  the  old  meth^  of  in¬ 
cessant  political  and  commercial  national 
strife,  and  face  this  age-long  Eastern 
question  in  a  totally  new  spirit? 

(3)  But  because  Turkey  has  been  so 
markedly  a  “bridge-land,”  it  became  also 
“the  debatable  land” ;  so  that  Ramsey 
can  say  that  at  the  present  day  the  cen¬ 
tral  movement  in  Asia  is,  what  it  always 
has  been,  a  conflict  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  spirit  “About  1070,  most 
of  Asia  Minor  became  Oriental  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  Government.”  “For  nearly 
eight  centuries  the  Oriental  element 
reigned  supreme,  in  Asia  Minor  and 
swept  far  into  Europe.  .  .  ,  But  step  by 
step  Asia  has  been  driven  back,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  the  old  struggle  has  recom¬ 
menced.”  “On  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  the  Greek  element  has  increa^ 
enormously  in  strength  while  the  Turkish 
element  has  grown  weaker.”  The  Ori¬ 
ental  element  “dies  out  in  these  parts  by 
a  slow  but  sure  decay.”  “A  revival  of 
Orientalism”  was  planned  and  directed 
bv  Abd-ul-Hamid  and  by  the  later  Young 
Turk  movement.”  “But  even  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Oriental 
spirit  is  doomed."  "Orientalism  is  ebb¬ 
ing  and  dying  in  the  Muntry.”* 

Ramsey’s  analysis  is  probably  correct 
and  important.  But  is  there  not  some¬ 
thing  far  greater  to  be  looked  for,  than 


between  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and 
Asia  and  Africa  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The 
through  roads  converging  into  the  Turk¬ 
ish  territory  are  probaWy  the  oldest  com¬ 
mercial  routes  of  the  world.  At  any  rate 
they  connote  the  sites  on  which  the  most 
ancient  civilization  rose.” 

By  position,  then,  Turkey  lies  “at  the 
junction  of  three  continents,  and  there¬ 
fore  on  the  main  field  of  history,”  and  is 
“the  site  of  convergence  of  the  main  ave¬ 
nues  of  c<Mitinental  travel”;  and  becomes, 
thus,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  “the  meeting 
place  of  races  which  are  generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  three  continents  which  the 
country  unites.  Aryan,  Tatar,  and 
Semitic  peoples  therefore  are  strongly 
represented  in  the  land.” 

With  this  advantage  of  jwsition  her  re¬ 
markable  topography  combined  to  "create 
Turkey’s  relation  with  the  world  beyond 
its  borders.”  “This  relation  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  admirable  set  of  natural 
routes  which  lead  in  and  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try”;  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Aegean 
Sea,  Turkish  Straits,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
“the  8horcs#of  which  are  closely  dotted 
with  the  terminals  of  great  avenues  from 
northeastern  Europe  as  well  as  all  of 
northern  and  central  Asia  .  .  .  and  by 
‘the  rift  VallQr  of  Syria.’”  Hence  “flie 
Eastern  question  is  as  old  as  the  history 
of  civilization  on  this  particular  spot  of 
the  inhabited  world” — always  “this  mo¬ 
mentous  international  problem  of  deter¬ 
mining  which  people  or  nation  shall  con¬ 
trol  Uw  Straits  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
who  shall  get  toll  from  the  enormous 
transit  trade  of  the  region.”t 

Now  under  the  new  conception  of  a 
I.eague  of  Nations,  and  of  mandatory 
powers  who  are  to  think  of  the  “well- 
being  and  development”  of  peoples  tem¬ 
porarily  placed  ui^er  their  care  as  a 
“sacred  trust  of  civilization,”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  change  this  age-old  Eastern 
question  from  one  of  a  selfish  scramble 


that  nadual  driving  out  of  the  “Oriental 
spirit”  in  Turkey?  In  one  sense,  doubt- 


*  (Dominian,  "Frontiert  of  Language  and 
Nationality  in  Europe,”  p.  236.) 
t  (Ramtcy,  “Impresaiona  of  Turkey,"  pp.  264. 
X  (See  Bominian,  pp.  248,  222,  228,  230,  231.) 


less,  that  spirit  is  doomed  and  must  go. 
We  are  to  be  done  with  Oriental  domi¬ 
nation  in  Turkey,  it  may  be  hoped,  whro 
we  get  states  which  know  in  their  citi¬ 
zens  no  privileged  and  unprivileged 
classes,  but  only  equals  before  the  law. 
But  are  we  not  also  to  be  freed  from 
Occidental  domination?  Was  it  not  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  convictions  of  the 
Allies  in  the  war,  that  no  nation,  no 
“Kultur,"  however  great  and  fine  it  might 
be,  was  good  enough  to  blot  out  all 
others  ? 

Are  there  not  priceless  Oriental  values, 
gratefully  to  be  recognized  and  sedu¬ 
lously  to  be  preserved?  And  may  not 
Turkey,  just  because  she  has  been, 
through  the  ages,  “bridge-land”  and  “de¬ 
batable  land,”  become  in  some  rich  and 
high  sense  mediating-land  as  well  be¬ 
tween  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  teach¬ 
ing  the  nations  how  to  combine  the  quiet¬ 
ism  of  the  East,  and  the  pragmatism  of 
the  West;  the  religious  dependence  of 
the  East,  and  the  scientific  mastery  of 
natural  forces  of  the  West;  the  mental 
and  spiritual  fellowship  of  the  East,  and 
the  mental  and  spiritual  independence  of 
the  West? 

As  illustrative  of  the  spiritual  values 
still  resident  in  Islam,  for  example,  may 
be  mentioned  the  remarkable  and  inspir¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  Senussi  sect,  in 
establishing  a  vast  state  in  a  most  barren, 
unpromising  land,  and  in  up-lifting,  or¬ 
ganizing.  and  harmonizing  a  most  back¬ 
ward  and  degenerated  population  ingthe 
heart  of  Africa  within  a  comparatively 
few  years,  and  under  influences  purely 
Moslem.  Such  a  state  should  not  be 
needlessly  encroached  upon.  It  rather 
affords  ample  warrant  for  expecting  that 
under  new  democratic  processes  and  in 
due  time  the  Moslems  will  prove  them¬ 
selves  able  to  build  up  and  manage  their 
own  states  in  the  Arabian  and  Anatolian 
peninsulas.  If  the  Entente  powers  are 


sincere  in  their  declarations  not  further 
to  harass  the  Moslem  world  and  so  give 
excuse  for  a  pan-Islamic  movement,  they 
should  also  at  once  definitely  and  pub¬ 
licly  renounce  all  further  political  en¬ 
croachments  on  that  world,  and  outline 
a  clear  policy  of  uplifting  the  Moslems, 
already  subject  to  their  control,  by  en¬ 
larged  opportunities  both  in  education  and 
in  public  service. 

(4)  With  the  vision  of  such  larger 
possible  goals  for  this  “bridge-land”  and 
“debatable  land”  of  the  Eastern  Hem¬ 
isphere,  one  approaches  the  problem  of 
the  control  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  in  a  different  spirit.  'The  situation 
is  so  unique,  the  relations  so  complex 
and  far-reaching,  the  responsibilities  so 
heavy,  and  the  pmsibilities  so  enthralling, 
that  no  one  nation  can  be  equal  to  the 
task, — least  of  all  a  nation  with  Tur¬ 
key’s  superlatively  bad  record  of  misrule. 
No  situation  in  the  world  demands  so 
compellingly  international  rule — not  only 
to  put  an  end  here  to  the  selfish  scram¬ 
ble  and  perpetual  intrigue  of  the  nations, 
but  also,  above  all,  to  rise  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  strategic  opportunity,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  race. 

This  calls  for  a  Constantinopolitan 
State,  directly  and  permanently  vested  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  best  managed 
probably  through  a  single  mandatary  as 
trustee,  steadily  responsible  to  the  League 
and  removable  by  the  League. 

Such  a  solution,  at  first  sight,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  tmwelcome  to  most  Turks. 
But  Turkey  is  simply  not  conceivably 
equal  to  a  great  world  responsibility ;  and 
the  larger  world  interests  must  prevail. 
Moreover,  it  is  certainly  better  for  Tur¬ 
key  herself  to  be  delivered  from  this  in¬ 
tolerable  responsibility,  and  to  have  her 
own  government  taken  out  of  the  midst 
of  what  has  been,  through  the  centuries, 
a  center  of  boundless  intrigue.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Turkey  would  lead  a  much 
happier  life  in  a  state  freed  from  out- 
reaching  imperialism,  and  at  liberty  to 
devote  itself  to  the  welfare  of  its  own 
citizens. 

HI.  If  one  turns  aside  now  for  a  mo- 
mrat  from  the  immediate  problem  of  .Asia 
Minor  to  that  of  the  former  Turkish 
Empire  as  a  whole,  other  reasons  for 
division  of  the  Turkish  Empire  may  be 
suggested. 

(1)  For  one  thing,  there  would  be 
real  danger,  even  u^er  a  mandate,  in 
keeping  intact  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a 
whole — the  danger  of  a  later  revival  of 


the  Turkish  Empire  and  a  repetition  of 
its  past  history,  on  account  of  the  often 


its  past  history,  on  account  of  the  often 
revived  jealousies  of  the  Powers.  That 
danger  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 


(2)  The  Turkish  Empire,  too,  as  it 
has  existed,  is  not  truly  a  unit  from  any 
point  of  view, — certainly  not  the  Arabic 
and  the  non-Arabic-speaking  portions. 
Its  interests— except  those  of  g(^  gov¬ 
ernment — are  not  one.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  however  much  the  land 
has  been  a  single  unit  with  reference  to 
intercontinental  travel  and  trade,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  has  been  clearly  subdi¬ 
vided  within  itself.  There  would  pro^ 
ably  be  distinct  gain,  consequently,  m 
similarly  dividing  its  problems,  and  seek¬ 
ing  separate  solutions  for  them.  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia,  for  example, 
each  has  a  kind  of  unity  of  its  own. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
Peace  Conference  should  have  resolved 
that  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Arabia  should  be  completely  severed 
from  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  first 
three  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  reports  of  this  Commissioa 
It  may  be  briefly  pointed  out  here,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  areas  are  naturally  cut 
off  from  Turkey,  because  of  their  dif- 
fn-ent  language,  customs,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion;  that  the  people  do  not  wish  further 
connection  with  Turkey,  but  were  rather 
greatly  rejoiced  to  be  freed  forever  from 
the  Turkish  yoke;  and  that  there  is  op- 
iwrtunity  in  the  Arabic-speaking  por¬ 
tions  of  the  former  Turkish  EmjMre  for 
at  least  two  strong  national  states— 
Syria,  including  Palestine,  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  of 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the  desires  of 
the  people  themselves.  Both  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  should  be,  of  course,  under 
mandatories  for  a  time. 


ly.  The  considerations  now  dealt  with 
looking  to  a  righteous  division  of  the 
Turkish  portion  of  the  former  Ottoman 
Empire,  clearly  involve  the  setting  off  of 
an  Arabian  State,  and  of  a  Constantino¬ 
politan  State;  but  as  clearly  imply  the 
continuance  of  a  distinctly  Turkish 
State,  with  guarantees  of  justice  to  all 
its  constituent  peoples.  The  resulting 
problems,  now  to  be  considered,  there¬ 
fore,  naturally  become:  The  problem  of 
a  separate  Armenia;  the  problem  of  an 
international  Constantinopolitan  State; 
the  problem  of  a  continued  Turkish 
State;  the  problem  of  the  Greeks;  and 
of  other  minority  races. 


I— THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  SEPARATE  ARMENU 


*  (Ramiey,  "Impressioni  of  Turkey,”  pp.  127, 
129,  131,  157,  158.) 


(1)  The  reasons  why  it  is  necessary 
that  a  separate  Armenian  State  .should 
be  set  up,  have  already  been  fully  given. 
They  ne^  not  be  restated. 

(2)  The  conception  of  such  a  State. 
It  is  well  to  have  in  mind  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  the  State  proposed  in  this  report, 
in  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings  on 
any  side. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  such  a  state  to 
establish  the  rule  of  a  minority  of  Arme¬ 
nians  over  a  majority  of  other  peoples. 
That  would  inevitably  seem  to  the  Turks 
to  very  unjust,  and  would  at  once 
excite  resentment  and  unremitting  oppo¬ 
sition.  Moreover,  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  unfair  to  the  Armenians  as 
well.  For  it  would  place  them  from  the 
start  in  a  false  and  untenable  position. 
It  would  put  them,  too,  under  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  abuse  of  power.  And  it  would 
be  no  fair  trial  of  a  truly  Armenian 
State.  It  would  of  course,  also  make  any 
mandate  mean  little  or  nothing,  if  not 
make  it  entirely  impossible. 

But  such  a  separated  State  should  fur¬ 
nish  a  definite  area  into  which  Armenians 
could  go  with  the  complete  assurance 
that  there  they  would  never  be  put  under 
the  rule  of  the  Turks.  It  should  be  also 
a  region  in  which  Armenians  could  grad¬ 
ually  concentrate,  and  from  which  the 
Turkish  population  might  tend  increas¬ 
ingly  to  withdraw ;  though  no  compulsion 
should  be  put  on  any  people. 

All  this  necessitates  a  strong  Manda¬ 


tory  Power.  The  State  could  not  even 
start  without  such  help.  This  separated 
State  should  be  therefore  a  state  definite¬ 
ly  under  the  rule  of  a  Mandatory  Gov- 
emtnent,  organized  on  modem  lines  to  do 
justice  to  all  elements  of  the  population: 
and  a  state  from  which  the  Mandatory 
should  not  withdraw,  until  the  Armenians 
constituted  an  actual  majority  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population,  or  at  least  until  the  Turks 
were  fewer  than  the  Armenians.  This 
would  necessarily  mean  that  full  Arme¬ 
nian  self-government  would  be  long  de¬ 
layed.  And  that  fact  should  be  definitely 
faced  as  inevitable.  The  conditions  are 
such  that  there  is  no  defensible  alterna¬ 
tive. 

_  (3)  The  term  of  the  Mandate  is  prac¬ 
tically  involved  in  the  conception  of  the 
State,  which  is  forced  upon  us.  It  can¬ 
not  be  a  short-term  mandate,  not  because 
of  any  reluctance  to  withdraw  on  the 
part  of  the  Mandatory,  but  because  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  a  true  Arme¬ 
nian  State  cannot  be  established  in  a 
brief  period  of  time,  however  ardent  the 
desires  of  both  the  Armenians  and  the 
Mandatory  Power.  For  the  Armenians 
cannot  safely  undertake  the  government 
independently,  until  they  constitute  an 
actual  majority.  There  is  also  the  added 
consideration  of  the  natural  need  of  con¬ 
siderable  time  for  the  amalgamation  and 
con^lidation  of  the  Armenian  people,  as 
against  some  tendency  to  split  up  into 
fragments.  The  mandate  must  be  long 
enough,  too,  to  make  the  people  thorough- 
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ready  *0r  both  self-government  and  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Lesaer  Ar-  Mnsh,  and  Van,  and  anggetts  valuable  po»-  danger  of  graaping  at  too  much  and  loting 

•protection,  through  an  increasing  use  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Cilician  re-  aibilitiea  in  the  direction  of  tranaportatioa,  all. 

Annenians  in  the  government  even  *“  **  expulaioo  and  trade,  and  manufacture  for  export.  If  eatabliah  tbemadvea  aecurdy  in  the 

Ml  the  beginning.  Araem™  from  further  eaat,  a  7.  An  thia  ia  argued  with  the  beat  intereata  more  realricted  area,  and  if  Anatolia  faila  to 

An  AnipnVan  VTanHate  Dpaired  **'*“  f  'h*  Armeniana  in  mind,  on  the  baaia  of  develop  aa  a  well  knit  and  aucceaeful  state, 

(4)  An  Ameriran  Mandate  ^Sired.  area,  m  whi<*  they  have  ever  eiue  in  friendlineaa  toward  them,  and  of  there  ia  no  reason  why  the  question  should 

jeons  universally  recognized  tlut  the  a  minority  almoM  everywhere.  The  demand  concern  to  give  them  a  real  and  not  an  not  be  resumed  later  of  connecting  Cilicia 

simians  themselves  desire  an  Amen-  for  both  areas  is  therefore  an  imperialistic  illusory  opportunity.  They  are  in  gennine  with  Armenia. 

Mandate.  And  this  choice  is  ap-  historically  upon  an  overstrained 

itly  generally  approved  by  Amer-  ">‘eri»’*f»‘*on  of  facta. 

Allies.  The  Turks,  too,  though  not  c.  The  Aripeniana  are  reduced,  allowing  ConUA  A  r-ac*  'n ««?  rar^arsi  is  a  rnr^tot  a-avv  a  wv 

Bg  any  separate  Armenian  State,  for  the  return  of  survivors,  to  about  ten  per  ta  1  IMA  1  EiO  Ur  1  rUs  KUrULA T lUN  Or  AN 

1  probably  favor  an  American  Man-  cent  of  the  population  in  the  large  area  pro-  A  DMflUl  A  CTATT 

for  Armenia,  if  there  must  be  an  Assuming  an  optimiMie  ^  mi-  AKMCiNlAN  MAlE. 

*4  af  all  gration  of  ofher  Armenians  into*  and  of  Turks 

*  and  Kurds  out  of  the  land,  the  Armenians  still  “ 

upon  which  Amer-  would  constitute  only  .tout  on^fourth  of  the  ^he  appended  taMe.  are  the  result  of  an  what  is  left  after  subtracting  "Smaller  Turkish 
would  justified  in  taking  the  m^-  P^ulat.on  (See  .p^ri  table  of  estimate,  population  of  Armenian  Armenia"  from  "Urger^rkirii 

for  Armenia  may  be  said  to  be:  of  population^  The  of  mimdatory  That  whidi  includes  a  and  extends  from  Mersina  to  Kharput  and 

genuine  desire  of  the  Armenians;  tower  would  be  «^ly  drfficult  m  defending  Turkish  Armenia"  was  worked  ont  north  to  the  Black  Sea. 

cordial  moral  support  of  the  Allies  “>'?  "'.“""‘J’.u  ,  “  future  owners  ^y  ,he  American  Diyision  of  Western  Asia 

iCirrying  out  the  mandate;  willingness  “  the  tton ’  at  ■11*”'^*  xwious  ,,  peace  Cooference,  and  can  be  exam-  A.  Before  1914.  This  uble  is  etrimated 

I  the  Dart  of  the  Armenians  to  ^ar  with  J  m  c-'  '  J  <  more  fully  in  the  records  of  the  Con-  from  the  statistics  prepared  by  Drs.  Magie  and 

‘  .ttv  Innir  tnandatorv  term  for  the  European  power  will  undertake  so  ference.  It  represents  probably,  subject  to  Westemiann.  Percentages  are  attached.  The 

«1r»od«  ctatiwl  and  tn  <rive  nn  all  *^'®®“**  *  *"<1  **  must  therefore  be  left  minor  alterations,  the  beat  possible  arrange-  Moslems  are  not  separated  into  group*;  they 

gl^  aireaoy  siaira,  ana  to  pvc  up  au  United  States.  If  the  American  peoplfc  ment  on  the  barit  of  giving  an  outlet  on  both  include  about  400,000  Lazes  on  the  Black  Sea 

pglationary  committees ,  tnat  Armenia  should  to  induced  to  begin  the  precess,  and  the  Black  and  MediterraDcan  Seat;  the  fron-  coast  between  Trebi/ond  and  Batum;  abont 

^ggld  have  territory  enough  to  ensure  a  this  should  turn  out  to  be  fundamentaly  un-  tiers  follow  natural  features,  and  the  connection  one  half  are  Turks;  most  of  the  remainder  are 

jpvsifiil  development ;  and  that  the  just,  they  would  modify  their  intention.  The  with  Cilicia  is  made  aa  narrow  aa  practicable.  Kurdn  some  of  whom  are  Shiite  or  Kiiilhoah, 

(caliarly  difficult  mandate  for  Armenia  chances  are  considerable  that  the  large  Armenia  The  "Smaller  Turkish  Armenia"  suggested  in  and  the  remainder  Sunnite.  Dr.  Hagie'i  fig- 

not  tJie  only  mandate  given  would  never  become  an  .\rmenian  state  at  the  text  cuts  off  for  Armenia  in  Turkey  sub-  ures  may  under-estimate  the  Armeniana  in 
Xiirkev  Notto  of  these  con-  **“*  *  mixed  state,  compoeed  of  minorities  stantially  that  portion  of  the  Armenian  gateau  aome  areas.  CeAainty  will  never  be  attained 

y™" _ I _  —11  for  romment  ex  Armenian!,  Turks,  Kurds,  etc.,  which  would  which  was  held  by  Russia  in  her  period  of  aa  to  the  niuntosb  of  the  different  dements 

L?°u  1,  'll  iin  intf™*!  ffd"  or  security  against  advance  during  the  great  war.  The  phrase  in  Turkey  until  a  sdentiBc  ethnological  survey 

H  the  |Mt,  wnten  win  come  up  lor  external  aggression  without  the  support  of  a  “Differential  Area"  was  chosen  to  reprOsent  has  bo-en  made  under  disinterested  controL 

per  consideration.  strong  mandatory  power.  This  would  disap- _ _ 

(6)  The  Extent  and  Boundaries  of  the  Area  %  Modem.  %  ArmenUn.  %  Greek.  %  Other.  Totd 

fwnian  State.  The  General  Adviser,  Turkish  Armenia.  7i  3,073.000  2tj4  933,000  6j4  2*9,000  1  34.000  4,329,000 

k  Lybyer,  has  expressed  so  exactly  the  P^«.  »hirt  could  never  leave  the  coimtry.  .  73  1,697.000  20  461,000  6  136,000  1  18,000  2,312,000 

ditions  of  the  Commiiskmers  concern-  *•  O”  toftrary,  an  Armenia  reduced  SmaUer  Turkiah  ArmenU  6«  1,376,000  23J4  472,000  754  153,000  1  16,000  2,017,000 

■  , - - - ^  - n: - 

toan  State,  that  his  statement  may  well  ^^uld  have  a  good  chance  of  establishment  ®-  **20.  It  may  be  aaanmed  that  in  “Smaller  Turkish  Armenia"  50  per  cent  of 

dace  any  other  discussion  of  this  ques •  continuance  The  Turkish  area  which  >?20  order  wUl  be  remored  to  that  all  survivors'  the  Armeniana  and  .Syrian  Christiana  have 

m:  the  Russians  held  in  1917  may  to  taken  ap-  ‘j"*  Armenians  who  were  de-  periahed,  a^  20  per  cent  of  the  Greeks  and 

^  ^  ...  .  .  nroximatelv  as  the  Turkish  oortion  of  this  torteo  or  who  fled  mto  Russia,  and  of  the  Modems.  The  Armenians  of  the  "Differential 

’Ll?*  A^ia,”  and  the  p?^t  territory  Turkijnd  Kurd,  fled  frOT  Ae  territory  Area’;  had  not  the  sanm  opportunity  to  ea- 

Armenia  as  the  remainder.  Engi-  tompied  ot  thrn^ed  by  Rusai^  An  estimMe  cape  into  Rus^  and  it  u  gneaaed  that  75  per 
Ot'heiw^se  tbe^ou^^Sr.  M  thd?^rt^  overcome  the  phy.ie.1  obstacles  to  *'“<*  “  '»  **“»  *“  **  “>“*  pcndied. 

Tol  their  ceasing  to  be  a  center  of  world-  »"<*  communication.  - - -  - - - - - ^ - —  '  - — — 

zurbance  cannot  be  answered.  a.  The  Turks  and  Kurds  could  not  right-  Area  %  Modems  %  Armenians  %  Greeks  %  Othera  Total 


Area 

% 

Moslems 

% 

a 

.a 

•< 

% 

Greeks 

% 

I-argcr  Turkish  ArmenU. 

71 

3,073,000 

2154 

933,000 

654 

289,000 

1 

Differential  area  . 

73 

1,697,000 

20 

461,000 

6 

136,000 

1 

Smaller  Turkish  ArmenU 

68 

1,376,000 

2354 

472,000 

7}i 

153,000 

1 

_  _  _  _  _  _ _ _  Armeniana  %  Greeks  %  Othera  Total 

t  Thi«  arM  should  he  taken  from  both  fully  complain  of  such  an  area,  because  it  is  >I-»rger  Turkish  Armenia.  80  2,459,000  11  351,000  8  232,000  1  17,000  3,059,000 

iJ^«d  Tusst^  ter^rv  The  Tars^M  historied  ArmenU,  and  because  if  the  Differentid  area .  85  1,358,000  7  115,000  7  110,000  1  9,000  1,592,000 

k^centh  ^“ry  dU^’  the  pro^  Ar-  •»««<>»  <>«<«  ArmenUn.  amid  be  restored  and  Sm^er  Turkidi  Armenia  75  1,101,000  16  236,000  8  122,000  1  8.000  1,467,000 

i.nd  hMwMu  thMw  two  emnirea.  brought  into  the  land,  the  Armenians  would  Estimated  losses  in  whole 

.  ,  have  about  one-half  the  populatkm  (see  table).  area .  615,000  582,000  57,000  17,000  12,270,000 

I  ^  Arm«tan.  are  Mtitiod  to  an  amou^  Migration  of  Turk,  and  Kurd,  from  this  - 

LTufuf  V**  *?”  more  ewily  accomplished  than  q.  In  order  to  fire  the  Armeniana  the  bene*  course  has  no  relation  to  the  practicability  of 

1014.16°^  Thaae  Insaea  mav  be  i^imted  ****  J*^¥*r  land,  inaraMh  as  a  consider-  At  of  their  entire  loaees  in  Turkey  during  th«  estaUiahed  an  Armenian  State,  but  it  displays 

million  *  prnportioo  of  them  fled  before  the  Rut-  war,  one  million  may  be  added  to  the  numbers  the  justice,  on  the  basis  of  majority,  of  assign- 


Armcnians  %  Greeks  %  Others 


232,000  54  17,000  4,059,000 
122,000  8,000  2,467.000 


....  m  — - —  r-  - — - - - .  .  W4il,  UW  IHU41UU  UJ«J  1,^  Ul  UlC  UU  UIV  WOT*  W  UlsAJUTliy, 

.  .  eiana,  and  thus  are  in  a  didocated  conditKm.  of  Armenians  according  to  each  plan.  This  of  ing  them  the  ''Smaller  Turkish  Armenia." 

i  They  thould  not  be  given  .n  «cessiye  ^  .j-he  ArmenUns  might  become  the  ma-  _ 

Tke  PrJrtkllJbl'e  -I  Area  %  Modem.  %  ArmenUn.  %  Greek.  %  Other.  Totd 

I.  ir  J  j  -.I,.  ***!'  *’’*  Larger  Turkish  ArmenU.  60  2,459,000  33)4  1,351,000  6  232.000  54  17,000  4,059,000 

smaUer  a^,  th^  could  to  gnra  a  larger  Turkish  ArmenU  45  1,101,000  50  1,236,000  5  122,000  8,000  2,467.000 

imlil  not  be  left  with  a  just  pievance,  since  share  in  the  administration  from  the  Mart,  and 

d  would  solidify  their  traditional  hoetility,  trained  more  rapidly  to  adf-govcniment.  - . '  '  —  "  —  '  '  '  -  •  . . 

id  mbitter  them  againM  the  League  of  duration  of  the  mandate  would  D.  In  1925. — It  may  be  assumed  that  on  men  in  far  greater  proportion  than  women,  and 

be  materidly  shortened,  with  a  solider  ethnied  either  plan,  changes  will  take  place  between  because  they  are  less  numerous  than  the  Mos- 
k  It  has  been  questioned,  even  ^  many  foundntion  and  a  more  compact  area.  The  1920  and  1925  in  the  foUowing  mnnner:  20  lems,  purticnUrly  when  the  larger  ares  ia  eon- 

I  Ihsmseivcs,  whether  the  Armenians  are  mandatory  would  need  far  fewer  troops,  and  per  cent  of  the  Modems  will  leave,  and  300,000  sidsi^  It  appears  that  in  nonnd  times  bc- 

dy  for  sdf-governroent  at  present;  cer-  would  be  put  to  much  less  expense.  Armenians  will  come  from  other  parts  of  Turkey  fore  the  war  ArmenUns  increased  more  rapidly 

sly  an  imperid  rule  by  them  ovw  other  doubts  aa  to  the  poedbility  of  erect-  »“<•  ‘ke  world.  No  account  U  taken  of  natural  than  Modems,  because  of  differences  in  socid 

spit  should  not  be  thought  of  for  the  pres-  Armenian  state  in  the  larger  area  increase,  but  this  would  act  against  the  per-  systhms  and  military  serriee;  cooditiona  will 

t  sr  the  future.  ,,,  reduced  for  the  smaller  land.  The  manda-  centage  of  the  Armenians,  because  they  loM  probably  reduce  these  differences  in  the  future. 

t  It  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the  League  «ory  power  could  with  a  prospect  of  success, - 

[  Rations  or  a  mandatory  power  that  they  keep  in  mind  the  giving  of  control  to  the 

idntake  to  held  down  and  nerhapa  sauecze  ArmenUns,  since  they  would  after  a  rime  not  Area  ^  Moslems  »  Armenians  %  Greeks  %  Others  Totd 

rTtoge  ^joritHn  ordrUisT  a  «ndl  be  a  minority,  candn,  trooWe  by  incesami.  ArmenU  .  6054  1.^7  <m  23  651.^  8  M2  000  yi  17,000  2.867.000 

may  have  time  to  multiply  and  fill  pushing  for  specUl  privileges  of  an  economic  Differential  ares .  1,086,000  115,000  110,000  9,000 

f  and  pditied  nature,  but  a  majority  with  a  Smaller  Armenia  .  57  881,000  35  536,000  8  122,000  54  8,000  1,547,000 

i  There  U  a  limit  beyond  which  the  1““  ,  .  - - - 


%  Moslems  % 
6O54  1,967,000  23 
1.086,000 
57  881,000  35 


Armenians  %  Greeks  %  Others  Totd 

651,000  8  232,000  54  17,000  2,867,000 

115,000  110,000  9,000 

536,000  8  122,000  54  8,000  1,547,000 


r.j«s  sf  ever  producing  an  ArmenUn  ma-  e-  ThU  l^d  l^g  let^e  frootierv  m  ^  It  remains  to  add  Russian  ArmenU  to  the  half  times  as  great  aa  that  CMimated  by  Mr. 
iX  A^S^UnsTr*  Urge*tJl’  war.  give,  promise  of  aelf-defeSdbUity.  A  Turkidi  areas  considered.  The  assumption  has  ^ 


tiier^n*"neve7  be**ible  to  occupy  and  Mate  reaching  to  the  Mediterranean  is  a  far  been  made  that  Russian  ArmenU  will  contain  Ar^^^'dSleim  iJt- *2^ 

^in^mchTr^of^ii^rJ^r  “  •'*"  ^i^5i;l23tMl:^59’5‘8“Gr«l^  4^ 

t  Tto  idea  h«  been  *"“^7' A™ema  ^ Jtrm^t  ^^tiel  ^^d^-  *»"'  *  P“toUtioo  of  about  one  and  one-  763,  othera  69,129,  totd  1,095,710. 

P'^.d  be  developed  at  a  wdl  of  scparatiosi  or  •  j  .  .1.  1.  1 _ _ c  . 

1  k-a—  _  .  t-ir .u.  M— I—  .  munication,  due  to  the  broken  configuration  of  - — 

boier  state  between  the  two  Moslem  areas  ,  .  , 

fc57ird  by  Turks  and  Arabs.  Thia  might  be  .  ,  j’*?  TurV.  .nd  'aiwIw  ..  .  Area  %  Moslems  %  ArmenUns  %  Greeks  %  Others  Totd 

U>  k.  .  — mnoot  tmtr  with  ■’*  regaroeii  oy  tne  xnrxs  ana  Araos  as  a  d....;—  an  aimnno  to  750,000  3  50,000  7  100,000  1,500,000 


■c  by  a  compact,  homogeneous  state  with 
Blidcrable  population  and  resources,  but  it 
1 1  burden  which  the  .4rmenUn  state  cannot 


be  regarded  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  as  a 
provocation. 

f.  The  economic  opportunity  of  an  Ar- 


Area  %  Moslems  % 

Russian  .\nnenU  .  40  600,000  50 

larger  Turkish  Armenia 
with  Russian  Armenia  67  3,059,000  24 


I  expected  to  bear  within  s  c<jnceivsble  time,  menia  on  this  basis  would  be  ample;  dl  Smaller  Turkish  Armenia 

u  u,..  u.  Sirs’ »““■  " 

ra  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  _ _ , _ _  f .  . _ _ ^  — - - 


282,000  3  117,000  4,559,000 
172,000  4  108,000  2,967,000 


i  ni  I  *  sw  \M  A  *  ’s^saMmsa  u  ohumcd  locilly,  And  »urpluie«  are  easily  to 

the  Black,^  to  the  Mediterrane^  i.  educed  which  can  be  exchanged  for  other  — - : - — 

ibjy  impoMine  of  realuattocip  and  there-  *  u  sasia 

should  not  be  planned  for.  It  encounters  F.  Finally  ttm*y  be  assumed  between  1920  emigrate.  Again  no  account  ts  taken  of  natural 

be  objections  previously  mentioned.  *•  In  Turkish  ArmenU  the  ArmenUns  and  1925,  250,000  Arm^ans  from  toe  increase,  which  might  make  a  amdl  addition 

□e  oojcciion.  previouwy  oroao-.  ,«i  der  of  Russia  an_d  from  other  Mrts  of  tto  _  . _ . _ , _ 


a  In  1914  and  before  1894  toe  ArmenUns  w?rld,  Md“toJt  “  ike'SSn^  of  SSodeiSa  wiU  to  the  ArmenUn  percentage. 

VI.  in  a  -nail  minority  in  meh  an  area,  _ _ _ 

f^Ubly  never  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent.  *  robbery.  ... 

i  tbey  slirtild  be  given  the  control,  the  ma-  ii-  In  Russian  Armenia  the  Armenians  Area  %  Moslems  %  Armenians  %  Greeks  %  Others  Totd 

vity  populations  would  be  injured,  in  viol*-  have  thriven  greatly,  under  only  moderately  RussUn  .ArmenU .  23  350,000  67  1,000,000  3  50,000  7  100,000  1,500,000 

*  of  dl  “Wilsonian  principles'’  and  war  favorable  conditions.  Larger  Turkish  ArmenU 

With  dlowance  for  the  eMimated  mil-  iii.  This  area  U  croeaed  by  commercid  with  Russian  .ArmenU  53  2,317,000  38  1,651,000  654  282,000  254  117,000  4,367,000 

'o  who  perished,  and  assuming  that  all  these  routes  of  immemorid  importance,  notably  Smaller  Turkidi  ArmenU 

«Ud  have  been  gathered  into  the  territory,  through  Eriingan  and  Ersenim  between  Ana-  with  Russian  Armenia  40  1,231,000  50  1,536,000  6  172,000  4  108,000  3,047,000 

»  .Armenians  would  still  now  number  only  tolU  and  Persia  and  Trans-CancasU,  and _ _ _  - 

b'Ut  one-third  of  the  totd  population.  through  Trebixond  toward  the  PerxUn  Gulf.  •  u 

k  There  never  was  m>  ArmenU  which  Thi.  guarantees  toe  importance  of  aeveml  town.  The  whole  cdculMi«  then  ^w.  a  jxMdbi^  ttov  would 

dl  this  territory.  The  real  ArmenU,  at  nodal  pointi,  such  as  Kars.  Envan,  Erzerum,  under  favorable  condUions  ^t  ij  »25  the  In  m  Arrorai^  ^ 

I  m>n.  d.  w..  •  hivliiand  _  Armenians  can  be  in  s  smdl  majority  in  an  no*  exceed  40  per  cent  for  the  whde  aren  m 

■entry  which  at  one  time’ reached  the  Cas-  -ThU  estimate  of  ArmenUn  losics  by  man-  Armenia  erected  «  tbe  "n^r  They  19M,  ^  would  then  conMitote  aboirt  two- 

im  Sea,  which  came  near  to  the  Black  Sea  date  in  the  poM  thirty  years  U  especiaUy  would  conMitute  about  tw^hirds  of  tto  popula-  thirdaof  the  popiUatira  m  ^ 

'iflxxit  reaching  h,  and  which  nerer  cam  '  vduabie  in  toe  light  of  conflicting  statements  tion  in  the  Ruaatan  poriion,  and  a  little  over  and  not  over  one-fourffi  in  the  Turkiah  portioa. 


Armenians  %  Greeks  %  Others  Totd 

1,000,000  3  50,000  7  100,000  1,500,000 


1.651,000  654  282,000  254  117,000  4,367.000 
1,536,000  6  172,000  4  108,000  3,047,000 
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U— THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  SEPARATE  CON- 
STANTINOPOUTAN  STATE 


(1)  The  Conception  of  such  a  State. 
In  facing  the  problem  of  a  separate  Con- 
stantinopolitan  State,  there  should  be, 
first  of  all,  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  state  proposed. 

The  definite  plan  for  a  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  with  its  mandatory  system,  it  should 
be  noted,  gives  new  help  in  the  solution 
of  this  difficult  question.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Constantinopolitan  State,  as  a 
great  international  interest,  should  be 
directly  in  charge  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  for  the  good  of  all  the  nations ;  in 
the  sure  conviction  that  even  “national 
interests  are  often  promoted  better  by 
international  cooperation  than  by  inter¬ 
national  competition.” 

The  State  would  be  administered 
through  a  mandatory  for  the  League — a 
Mandatory  appointed  by  the  League,  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  League,  and  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  League,  but  held  perma¬ 
nent  except  for  cause ;  for  it  is  plain 
that  there  should  not  be  any  unnecessary 
shifting  in  the  administrative  power. 

The  Mandatory,  moreover,  should  be 
a  real  mandatory  for  the  League,  a  trus¬ 
tee  for  international  interests,  not  a  power 
using  its  position  to  advance  its  own  na¬ 
tional  interests.  To  this  end,  the  Man¬ 
datory  should  be  territorially  and  strate¬ 
gically  disinterested. 

The  Constantinopolitan  State  could  be 
administered  by  an  International  Com¬ 
mission,*  like  the  notably  successful 
Commission  on  the  Dami»e ;  but  the 
problem  here  is  more  complex,  and  the 
single  Mandatory  would  seem  to  have 
some  decided  advantages  over  the  Com¬ 
mission  plan.  In  the  case  of  the  Con¬ 
stantinopolitan  State,  for  example,  there 
would  be  actual  governmental  functions 
to  be  exercised,  as  there  are  not  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  control  of  traffic  on 
the  Danube.  These  could  be  better  han¬ 
dled  by  a  regularly  organized  govern¬ 
ment  The  Mandatory,  too,  as  directly 
controlled  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
would  be  even  more  truly  international 
than  an  international  commission  of  the 
old  kind.  And,  practically,  a  single  man¬ 
datory  would  naturally  be  better  able  to 
avoid  friction,  wrangling,  and  divided 
counsels,  and  so  to  prevent  exasperating 
and  dangerous  delays.  It  would  also  have 
more  immediate  power  behind  it. 

Such  a  State  should  include  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  have  charge  of  its  admin¬ 
istration.  This  is  the  more  demanded, 
for  Constantinople  is  a  markedly  cosmo¬ 
politan  city,  where  the  Turks  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  even  in  the  majority.  This  state 
should  also  have  a  reasonable  territory  on 
either  side  of  the  Straits.  All  fortifica¬ 
tions  should  be  abolished.  This  interna¬ 
tional  territory  would  of  course  be  open 
to  all  people  for  any  legitimate  purposes. 
Like  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  it  would  be  a  natural  place  for  great 
educational  and  religious  foundations,  so 
that  such  Moslem  institutions  could  re¬ 
main  and  be  further  built  up.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  population,  equally  of  course,  would 
be  free  to  stay.  But  Constantinople 
wouUnot  longer  be  the  capital  of  Tur¬ 
key.  In  the  administration  of  the  State, 
however,  all  possible  consideration  should 
be  given  to  Moslem  sentiment,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  practical  adjustments  arranged. 
The  Sultan  might  even  conceivably  con¬ 
tinue  to  reside  at  Constantinople  if  that 
were  desired  under  the  conditions  named. 

(2)  The  Reasons  for  such  a  State. 
What  are  the  reasons  which  make  the 
establishment  of  an  international  Constan¬ 
tinopolitan  State,  as  now  conceived,  im¬ 
perative,  in  the  final  settlement  of  this 
war? 

(i)  President  Wilson  himself,  in  the 
twelfth  of  his  Fourteen  Points,  made 
much  of  by  the  Turks,  points  at  least 
in  this  direction,  when  he  writes:  “The 
Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  opened 
as  a  free  passage  to  the  ships  and  com¬ 
merce  of  all  nations  under  international 
guarantees.”  It  would  seem  that  that  end 
could  be  accomplished  in  no  way  so  sure- 


*Tliis  plan  has  proved  a  war-breeding  failure 
since  the  Armistice. 


ly  and  so  permanently,  as  by  an  Interna¬ 
tional  State  under  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  The  need  at  least,  of  some  such 
internationalization  is  manifest,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  Straits  have  been 
closed  almost  continuously  since  1911. 

(ii)  Woolf  hardly  overstates  the  need 
of  drastic  action  in  this  matter,  when  he 
says:  “Constantinople  and  the  narrow 
straits  upon  which  it  stands  have  occa¬ 
sioned  the  world  more  trouble,  have  cost 
hutranity  more  in  blood  and  suffering 
during  the  last  five  hundred  years,  than 
any  other  single  spot  upon  the  earth. 
Certainly  during  the  last  hundred  years 
it  has  bwn  the  chief  European  center  of 
international  unrest.  From  it,  and  about 
it,  have  radiated  continually  international 
rivalries  and  hatreds  and  suspicions.  It 
was  the  direct  origin  and  cause  of  a  large 
number  of  the  wars  fought  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
when  Europe  in  her  last  ditch  has  fought 
the  last  battle  of  the  Great  War,  we  shall 
find  that  what  we  have  again  been  fight¬ 
ing  about  is  really  Constantinople.” 
Now,  this  perpetual  centre  of  intrigue 
and  endless  cause  of  trouble  must  be  done 
away  with. 

(iii)  The  close  of  this  greatest  of 
wars,  with  its  many  new  adjustments, 
and  particularly  with  the  break-up  of  the 
old  Turkish  Empire,  gives  an  unrivaled 
opportunity  to  clear  up,  in  a  permanent 
way,  once  and  for  all  this  great  plague- 
spot  of  the  world.  If  this  opportunity 
is  now  neglected,  or  grasped  only  in 
nerveless  vacillating  and  selfish  fashion, 
we  shall  have  again  the  old  intolerable 
situation.  We  are  confronted  by  a  great 
challenge.  Timid  counsels  should  not 
prevail.  As  Woolf  puts  it:  “Constan¬ 
tinople  is  the  test  of  the  Great  War’s  re¬ 
sult.  If  it  can  be,  and  is,  given  to  any 
one  State,  it  means  the  rule  of  the  world 
by  war;  if  ...  it  be  administered  by  all 
for  all,  Constantinople  means  the  rule  of 
the  world  by  peace.” 

(iv)  The  responsibility  for  so  fateful 
and  strategic  a  world-center  is  also  too 
heavy  for  any  single  power,  however 
great,  to  carry;  least  of  all  Turkey  with 
her  terrible  record  of  mis-government 
and  massacre.  It  would  be  hard  to 
choose  out  of  any  list  of  leading  nations, 
a  nation  less  fitted  for  this  world  task 
than  she.  She  has  completely  forfeited 
any  claim  to  such  a  responsibility. 

(v)  Moreover,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  would  be  to  the  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  of  Turkey’s  own  new  democratic 
government  to  be  definitely  withdrawn 
from  this  center  of  intrigue.  Thought¬ 
ful  Turkish  leaders  already  realize  the 
evils  which  have  come  from  this  intrigue, 
and  might  well  welcome — even  though 
with  natural  reluctance — the  kind  of  sur¬ 
gery  which  should  sever  their  State  from 
such  a  seat  of  infection.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Turks  remaining  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  International  State, 
under  a  competent  mandatory,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  best  government  they 
have  ever  had. 

(vi)  The  situation,  furthermore,  can¬ 
not  be  dealt  with  adequately  or  with  any 
final  satisfaction,  except  internationally 
and  through  an  international  state.  And 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Manda¬ 
tory  System,  as  planned  by  the  Peace 
Conference,  would  seem  to  suggest  both 
a  new  and  stable  method  for  establishing 
and  administering  such  a  state,  and  a 
method  growing  directly  out  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Until 
such  an  International  State  is  definitely 
established,  there  will  be  endless  intrigues 
on  the  part  of  various  Powers  to  possess 
or  control  the  Straits.  So  long  as  a  state 
as  weak  as  Turkey  has  any  kind  of  hold 
upon  this  critically  significant  territory, 
intrigues  will  be  encouraged.  The 
Greeks,  for  example,  have  already  de¬ 
clared  their  ambition  to  have  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  their  hands,  and  are  conducting 
a  campaign  of  propaganda  to  that  end. 
That  is  typical  of  what  may  be  expected 
to  go  on,  until  a  thorough-gmng  and  per¬ 
manent  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 


Straits  is  adopted,  in  an  International 
State. 

(vii)  It  deserves  to  be  especially  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  reason  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  International  Constantino¬ 
politan  State,  is  not  to  humiliate  Turkey 
or  any  Moslem  interest;  but  simply  to 
face  squarely  and  honestly  a  situation 
which  is  a  constant  menace  both  to  the 
peace  of  Turkey  and  to  th^  peace  of  the 
world;  and,  deceiving  ourselves  no  longer 
with  vain  makeshifts,  to  determine  upon 
the  only  fundamental  solution.  No  such 
fundamental  readjustment  can  be  made, 
doubtless,  without  some  disturbance  and 
sacrifices;  but  it  can  be  counted  certain 
that  all  related  interests — economic,  po¬ 
litical,  social  and  religious — will  in  the 
end  g;ain  from  a  permanent  solution  of 
this  vexing  world-question. 

(3)  Extent  and  Boundaries :  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  extent  and  boundaries  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  State  is  by  the 
General  Adviser,  Dr.  Lybyer,  and  puts 
clearly  the  elements  of  that  problem,  an¬ 
ticipating  a  completer  study  on  the 
ground  by  the  special  Boundaries  Com¬ 
mission  later  recommended. 

1.  The  primary  reason  for  the  setting  off 
of  a  separate  area  at  Constantinople,  to  be 
forever  under  a  special  regime  controlled  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  is  that  the  straits  be¬ 
tween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
being  a  concern  of  many  nations,  who  cannot 
remain  satisfied  with  the  ownership  of  any 
one  power,  should  be  permanently  and  freely 
open. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is 
small,  and  in  a  sense  may  be  regarded  as  simply 
an  enlargement  of  the  Straits,  a  minimum 
boundary  must  include  not  only  the  whde  of 
both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  but  also  the  entire  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  The  American  experts  in 
International  Law  at  Paris  pronounced  that 
serious  complications  might  arise  if  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  should  reach  these  waters  at  any 
point 

3.  Constantinople  is  also  the  place  where 
railways  make  the  crossing  between  Europe  and 
Western  Asia;  arrangements  for  the  stations 
and  yards  of  these  need  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

4.  On  account  of  the  ready  access  by  water 
and  rail  the  economic  support  of  the  city  doe* 
not  need  to  be  provided  for  completely  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  state,  except  as  regards 
the  water  supply.  It  would  be  convenient,  of 
course,  to  have  room  for  dairy  and  vegetaMe 
farming,  in  view  of  the  trouble  of  crossing 
frontiers. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  the  population  has  always 
been  greatly  mixed, — a  condition  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue,  and  since  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  provide 
for  the  security  of  all  elements  without  privilege 
or  favor,  there  is  no  need  to  adjust  the  bound¬ 
ary  to  racial  groups. 

6.  On  the  European  side,  it  is  better,  all 
things  considered,  to  leave  with  Constantinople 
the  present  remnant  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Turco-Bulgarian  frontier  of  191S 
subject  to  minor  modifications.  The  Constanti- 
ople  area  needs  no  more  land  than  is  included 
in  an  adjustment  of  the  Enos-Midia  line,  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map;  but  the 
question  of  disposing  of  the  remainder  of 
“Turkish  Thrace”  is  so  acute,  that  the  best 


solution  is  to  leave  this  also  with  Cons!antin,,J 
i.  This  area  was  ceded  to  the  Balkan  Af 
early  in  1913,  and  assigned  to  Bulgaria,  U 
it  was  recovered  by  Turkey  after  the 
Balkan  war.  If  Bulgaria  continues  to  be^l 
out  of  her  rightful  lands  in  Macedonia,  ih,  J 
some  ground  for  claiming  Turkish  Thrace  u 
region  for  the  settlement  of  refugees.  As » 
gards  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  Thrace,  thete 
been  a  considerable  exchange  of  population  bTI 
1915,  so  that  few  Bulgarians  remain  ia^* 


area,  while  the  number  of  Turks  has  bJ 
increased. 


ti.  Greece  has  claimed  the  territory, 
statistics  submitted  by  the  Greeks  dc  not  oj 
mate  that  before  1912  the  Greek  populaticni 
the  territory  between  the  Enoa-Midia  lint  a, 
the  present  Bulgarian  frontier  was  more  lia 
147,000,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
own  statements  show  that  a  large  proportion, 
this  number  migrated  between  1912  and  ^ 
Great  War.  They  do  not  state  the 
fact  that  an  approximately  equal  numhet” 
Turks  migrated  from  territory  acquired  J 
Greece  in  1913  and  settled  here,  so  that  ih™ 
was  not  a  mere  expulsion  of  Gredca,  ku 
fair  ex<*ange  of  population.  The  Greek  ponL 
tion  was  then  prc^bly  not  over  25  per  ct«^ 
the  whole  in  1914.  It  is  less  at  present, 
changes  during  the  Great  War  should  brd 
be  taken  into  account.  The  claim  of  Greeeo” 
this  area  cannot  be  justified. 


iii.  On  the  basis  of  population, 

Thrace  was  really  Turkish  in  1914,  the  ptigJ 
tion  reaching  at  least  60  per  cent. 

iv.  There  is  no  prospect  that,  without  viri. 
changes,  any  other  element  than  the  TYttJ 
will  beeme  a  majority  of  the  populatioa  vi^ 
a  considerable  time.  In  case  this  should 
matriy  happen,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  ahej 
ations  of  boundaries  desirable,  the  Lesgae 
Nations  could  transfer  a  portion  of  Thrace  i 
of  the  Constantinople  area. 

7.  On  the  Asiatic  side,  the  frontier 
ginning  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  a  short  dissa 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sakaria  River  nup 
run  east  of  the  river  to  Ak  Sofu  Dagh,  cm 
to  Gcuk  Dagh,  pass  southwestward  to  tk  | 
ridge  between  Isnik  and  Yeni  Shehir,  ; 
proceed  westward  along  the  heights  south 
Mudania,  and  Panderma  as  far  as  the 

of  the  San|ak  of  Bigha,  which  it  might  fi£^ 
to  the  sea  south  of  Mt.  Ida. 

i.  The  line  between  the  Black  So 
Ismid  is  located  east  of  the  Sakaria,  inclc-.. 
the  marshy  area  near  the  river’s  mcutli, 
order  to  facilitate  engineering  problenu 
drainage,  and  provide  an  area  suitable 
dairy  farming  within  the  reach  and  cantrtl 
Ccnstantinople. 

ii.  Bnisa  would  better  be  left  to  the  TeiiJ 
because  it  has  no  relation  to  the  defonc 
the  Straits;  because  the  local  populatua 
predominantly  Turkish;  and  because  the  Tadj 
are  sentimentally  attached  to  this  as  the 
Ottoman  capital.  To  take  from  them  all  IbiM 
capitals,  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and  Bnaj 
would  ^  very  severe. 

iii.  The  Troad  Peninsula,  while  predc-iriart 
ly  Turkish,  constitutes  such  a  separate  physs 
area  that  it  cannot  well  be  divicM.  Thcrcfjn 
for  the  defense  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  ri| 
all  go  with  the  Straits. 

8.  'The  total  population  of  this  area  i 
be  at  the  outset  about  two  millions,  of  i 
about  60  per  cent  would  be  Turks,  2.^  per 
Greeks,  and  10  per  cent  Armenians.  The 
portion  of  Turks  would  be  likely  in  tine 
decrease,  and  that  of  Greeks  and 
Europeans  to  increase,  especially  in  Coosteri 
nople  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the  area. 


m— THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  TURKISH  STATE 


We  have  now  frankly  recognized  the 
necessity,  in  bare  justice  to  Sie  Arme¬ 
nians,  for  an  Armenia  separated  from 
Turkey,  and  the  equal  necessity  for  a 
separated  Constantinopolitan  State,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  just  and  imperative  world 
interest. 

Turkey  is  thus  called  upon  to  sur¬ 
render  her  sovereignty  over  certain 
modest  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  but  in  no 
way  treated  as  her  own  conquerors  treat¬ 
ed  territories  won  in  war. 

(1)  General  Extent.  But  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  different  spirit  shown  in  con¬ 
quest,  if  the  principles  of  national  unity 
and  of  self-determination  are  to  be  truly 
applied  to  the  Turkish  people,  Anatolia, 
the  bulk  of  Asia  Minor  remaining,  with 
ample  outlets  to  the  sea,  should  be  left 
for  a  Turkish  State,  but  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  sacredly  guard  the  rights 
of  all  minorities,  whether  racial  or  re¬ 
ligious.  This  would  give  to  Turkey  a 
comparatively  very  large  area — larger 
than  France, — having  a  population  one- 
fourth  that  of  France— of  approximately 
ten  millions,  of  whom  some  eight  mil¬ 


lions  are  Moslems  (about  seven  mills 
Turks)  and  one  and  one-half  miffiof 
Greeks.  This  should  assure  to  the 
Turkey  an  ample  opportunity  of  dfld 
opment.  In  the  interests  of  a  reasoall 
self-determination  for  some  of  the  smaJi 
racial  groups,  it  may  be  also  necesaf 
to  allow  their  transfer,  if  they  so  choa 
to  Syria  or  Mesopotamia,  or  to  Ruf 
them  at  least  local  autonomy. 

(2)  Reasons  for  a  Mandate  for 
Turkish  State.  It  seems  to  be  genenl 
recognized  by  the  Turkish  people  th(i| 
selves,  that  the  surest  and  speediest  n 
out  of  their  present  evil  coiiditions  is 
way  of  a  mandate  under  the  Leagnt 
Nations,  and  so  shifting  from  an 
perialistic  state  to  a  democratic  one. 
from  every  point  of  view  that  appa 
desirable.  Indeed,  it  seems  impossi 
to  expect  any  satisfactory  change  ini  .. 
government  of  Turkey  by  any  od 
method.  And  if  the  Turks  had  not  ths  5?“  * 
selves  suggested  a  mandatory,  the  Ps  j 
Conference  might  well  have  felt  oWil 
to  require  one. 

This  general  statement,  indeed,  may 
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nUd 


ir.ilitnry  effort  and  expenditure  than  any  manda¬ 
tory  power  cares  to  assume. 

Shall  any  measures  be  taken  then  to  develop 
a  si^ial  Gree  karea  in  Asia  Minor?  The 
maximum  that  would  seem  to  be  advisable  at 
the  present  would  be  that  a  str  ng  mandatory 
power  should  be  entrusted  with  a  sin^e  man¬ 
date  for  all  Anatolia,  and  should  take  special 
pains  to  protect  Creeks  and  Turks  alike  and 


aid  to  include  the  specific  reasons  why  words  of  approval  had  come  from  men  outlet,  since  that  area  has  many  ports.  But 

Turkey  should  have  a  mandate ;  to  secure  of  all  parties.  *•  valuable  to  the  areas  iKth  at  the 

•enuincly  good  government,  without  op-  The  delegations  who  have  met  the  ,1"“* a  . **?•“'**. 

pession  bribery,  or  corruption  for  the  ^mmission,  when  the  question  of  man-  an7"if  «  ^^We^imeThe  Arm«ians'’sh^^^^^ 

Turks  themselves ;  to  guarantee  the  rights  date  was  taken  up,  have  generally  fa-  receive  it,  provisions  would  have  to  be  mide 

of  all  minorities,  racial  or  religious ;  to  vored  an  American  Mwdate.  A  delega-  for  the  use  of  iu  ports  by  the  interior  regions 

ddiver  Turkey  from  the  demoralization  tion  representing  the  intellectual  leaders  of  Anatolia  from  Kaisariyrii  to  Konia. 
of  incessant  intrigue  from  outside ;  to  among  the  women,  including  presidents  region  between  Cilicia  and  Armenia,  con- 

lecure,  without  selfish  exploitation  oy  of  educational  institutions  and  of  national  Albistan,  Malatia  and  Kharput  is  preserve  order  in  the  west,  with  the  possibility 

the  Mandatory  or  any  other  outside  and  provincial  educational  associations,  ^  tk/ 

«  ^  *  If  With  Auatolta.  It  containcd  in  1914  a  The  question  of  a  future  separated  Greek  area 

Power.  Turkey  s  economic  development  were  especially  emphatic  in  declaring  for  Turks.  Kuilbash,  Armenians,  Sun-  could  then  be  left  in  abeya^.  to  be  brought 

jnd  economic  inttependence,  for  there  is  an  American  Mandate.  The  general  nite  Kurds  and  others,  proportioned  apparently  up  again  if  circumstances  justify, 

not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  has  bwn  judgment  of  the  most  trustworthy  ob-  in  the  order  named.  Strong  mandatory  control  vil  A  MstiHsi.  fra  t  r  »i. 

living,  far  below  her  material  servers  whom  Ae  Commission  were  able  would  be  difficult  because  of  the  distance  from  of  this  Commission  do  n«  ^'et^ 

ties;  in  line  with  the  Allied  settlement  to  consult  confirmed  these  results.  The  =<>«*»  aero**  «■<»>«•>  mountainous  country,  mention  the  assignment  by  the  l.eague  cf  Ns 
with  Germany,  to  disband  the  most  of  delegates  of  a  Congress  held  a  few  ^  *5?^“**  tions  of  s  mandatory  nation  to  assist  the  Turks, 

the  Turkish  Army  and  do  away  with  all  months  ago  at  Smyrna,  and  representing  Turkish,  Kurdi^  Turks  themselves  have  suggested 

nilitary  conscription,  depending  upon  a  1,800,000  people,  have  declared  for  an  ,1,^  territory  for  iu  Mtmte  *”**'**’*  °  acquire  ^  presented  urgent 

well  organized  gendarmerie  for  the  larger  American  Mandate.  The  Congress  at  ,7.^1-  a  t..,  .  ,  •  America  as  the  mandatory  power, 

police  duties  of  the  State,— all  this  lor  Sivas  held  on  the  20th  of  August,  prob-  .‘he  souS««  of  WH^ior  nr!S  of  finance,  public 

the  tetter  g^  of  the  co^on  pe^le  ^d  ably  the  most  represraUtive  recent  „othing  tlat  is  compaHble  with  the  princi^S  pr"  ief  T^vilmm^’^s  harSy  Iht 

to  breax  the  power  of  intripmg  im-  gathermg  of  the  Turkish  people,  l.s  ex-  of  the  Commission’s  instructions.  There  are  Turks,  despit^  tlSr  centurim  oi  pIjitiLl  ex- 

?;rialists  over  them ;  to  put  beneath  all  pected  by  those  in  closest  touch  with  the  no  Italians  native  to  the  country,  and  no  evi-  perience,  than  for  the  Armenians.  Syrians,  and 
urkish  life  a  national  system  of  univer-  movement  for  which  it  stands,  to  declare  dence  exists  that  the  impulation  desires  Italy  Mesopotamians.  It  is  in  fact  impossiWe  to 
ul  education  that  should  lift  her  entire  for  an  American  Mandate.  *  mandatory  over  them.  In  this  region  the  discern  any  other  method  of  setting  Western 

aeople ;  to  train  the  various  peoples  of  On  the  whole,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Moslems  are  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Christians  Asia  in  order.  The  Turks  if  left  to  them- 
tte  State  steadily  into  self-government;  a  large  majority  of  the  Turkish  people,  “  ‘“JVrom 

in  a  word,  to  make  of  Turkey  a  state  of  wishing  a  mandate  at  all,  would  favor  jaw  ta  ai  *  had  been  uniustw  treated  and  th^ 

‘  S  .o"5;  oitil "" 

ngnts  to  au  Miore  me  law,  ana  01  luu  Territorial  Conditions  in  Anatolia,  of  the  intrinsic  situation,  but  because  of  the  ‘rouble  and  disturbance  untu  another  crisis, 

religious  liberty.  this  would  inevitaoiy  complete  the  survey  of  the  problems  persistency  of  the  Greek  Government  in  de-  perhaps  ancriier  great  war,  would  necessi- 

result  in  a  state  not  purely  (though  pre-  :-yolved  in  a  reconstitution  of  the  manding  an  area  there,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  J**®  some  such  ^ution  as  is  now  suggeMed, 

. ,  _  dominantly)  Turkish  in  race  and  m  COtl-  c.-.,,  Anatolia,  a  general  dis-  Greek  army  it  in  occupation.  fiot  under  conditions  less  favorable  to  success, 

trol,  a  cosmopolitan  state  in  which  van-  jn  ^rief  summary  oPterritorial  N°»b're  except  perhaps  in  the  Sanjak  of  Vlll.  The  Desirability  of  a  Single  Manda- 

oas  racial  stocks  were  contamed  and  in  j:,;  ’  ;  Anatolia— touchinir  also  “"I  pertam  cMstal  Kazas  IS  the  Greek  trry  for  Armenia,  Anatolia,  and  Constantinople, 

whose  government  all  representatively  CO™'t'On?  A"a‘Olia  muc^g  a  ^  Orthodox  population  m  a  majority,  and  the  Whfle  it  is  desirable  that  Armenia,  Anatolia, 

d«red  ^  upon  vanous  subject  races— seems  called  complete  proof  that  it  is  in  majority  there  and  Constantinople  shcsild  be  placed  under 

1  .  n  •  t  A  A  furnished  by  the  Oen-  awaits  an  impartial  census.  If  any  question  separate  mandates,  and  governed  by  separated 

(3)  Turkey  S  Desire  tor  An  Ameri-  Adviser.  existed  previously  as  to  the  unwillingness  of  administratiens,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the 

can  Mandate.  For  the  reasons  given  in  J  setting  off  definitely  from  the  ‘b®  majority  of  the  population  in  the  area  three  mandates  should  be  held  by  one  great 

m  earlier  section  of  the  report — especially  Turkish  Empire  as  it  was  in  1914  all  the '  occupied  by  the  Greeks  to  be  annexed  to  power. 

_  since  the  Peace  Conference  had  not  de-  Arabic-speaking  areas,  Armenia,  and  the  Con-  Greece,  or  to  have  Greece  as  a  mandatory,  the  together 

dared  that  Turkey  must  herself  have  a  stantinopolitan  State,  there  remains  a  large  question  ^  been  answered  by  the  circum-  several  centuries,  and  have  a  great  number 
mandate,  and  because  a  free  expresskm  mass  of  territory,  in  which  the  greatest  single  ^  s',  to  ^whether  Ihe  ®'°*®  *”■*»•  ‘b®  ddicat^djustment 

was  not  allowed— it  has  been  very  diffi-  ®'rT*"*-_°Lj^“'!A“  »  <*b‘»  yutd  BJkan  St^  of  ^e™  &e‘eM  haf  reached  ^^which  can  be  best  accomplished  under  one 

such  a  degree  of  civilization  that  it  can  be  P®'*^®*’- 

entrusted  with  mandatory  rule  over  a  people  f2)  Unity  of  economic  control,  with  similar 
of  different  faith  and  hostile  feeling.  commercial  laws,  oosnage,  weights,  and  meas- 

___  jvuiuisiaii  oj  "^be  Greek  army  and  all  authority  of  the  ure*,  and  language  of  business  is  advantageous 

great  majority  of  thoughtful  Turkish  G7^ks“for  “Pomii,”'^  a'rea  along  the  Black  Greek  Gov^mmt  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  ‘o  concerned. 

leaders  sincerely  desire  an  American  Sea  coast  from  Sinope  to  Batiim;  hy  Syrians  b^cr  order  was  kept  by  twelve  (3)  ProUems  of  repatriation  and  exchange 

mandate  for  Cilicia;  by  Italians  for  Adalia  and  the  officers  than  can  be  maintamcd  by  one  of  populations,  can  be  arranged  more  jusUy 

That  a  nation  so  long  independent  «hnle  wxithwest;  and  by  GreA.  for  Smyrna,  ^n^ed  tWs^d  Gr^  tr^s.  Tb«e  ^  and  prom pdy  under  one  mandatory. 

cboiilH  Sfvlf  a  mandate  in  anv  sense  ot  ‘b®  The  only  one  of  these  portions  ®®  "°,®®"‘®‘‘  ^5*  Greek  con  (4)  The  adjustment  of  the  public 

Should  seek  a  mandate,  in  any  sense  ot,  advisable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cbm.  qu'st  bas  swept  far  to  the  interior,  with  gr«t  be  easier, 

the  term,  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  and  mis.ion,  actually  to  handle  separately  at  pres-  destruction  of  property  and  life,  or  until  the 

it  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  a  trust-  i.  “Kurdistan.”  All  will  be  discussed  Greek  power  is  wholly  removed.  In  the  latter 

worthy  and  university-trained  Turkish  briefly  in  the  order  named.  ®®*®  *be  question  would  still  remain:  Should 

journalist,  who  wrote:  “The  Turks  have  Kurdistan.  The  Kurds  claim  a  very  “  area  in  Western  Asia  Minor  be  set  off  a.  arranged. 

:  .  .  A  '  - ..A.  “•  rw.uiui3i«u.  luc  ’  a  special  Greek  region  and  placed  under  a 
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cult  to  get  clearly  decisive  evidence  of  the  being  hmit^  to  those  persons  whose  mother- 
j  ■  linrwi  tongue  IS  Turkish  and  who  profess  the  Mo- 

d«ires  of  the  prople  of  Turkey  U^  hammedon  religion),  aaims  have  been  ad, 
the  choice  of  mandate.  But  inany  inffica-  toward  setting  off  portions  of  this  re- 

tions  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  trat^  the  maining  area,  by  Kurds  for  “Kurdistan;”  by 


public  debt  will 


(5)  The  building  of  railroads  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  routes  of  travel  ’can  be  better 
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been  so  hardly  tried  by  the  events  in  the  large  area,  on  the  basis  of  their  distribution, 
past,  that  most  of  them  are  ready  to  sub-  but  since  they  are  greatly  mixed  writh  Ar- 
mit  themselves  to  some  regular  school-  menians,  Turks,  and  others,  and  divided  among 


-  -  i  -  -  . - .  (fi)  Police  control  and  repression  of  bri- 

separate  mandate?  The  answer  is  m  the  gandage  wiU  be  far  simpler.  On  the  contrary, 
negative  for  the  following  reasons:  the  holding  of  the  three  areas  by  separate  powers 

Ing  instead  of  makine  anv  hazardous  ex-  themselves  into  Kizilbash,  Shiite  and  Sunnites,  (D  Tb®  character  of  the  country  U  such  pennits  the  talcing  of  refuge  by  bandits  and 
1,«Her«  ”  it  seema  best  to  limit  them  to  the  natural  geo-  ‘ba‘  n® .  ^  natural  .Wdary  can  be  found  criminals  acroes  the  borders 


periments  with  new,  ignorant  leaders.” 
And  he  thus  sums  up  Turkish  public 


graphical  area  which  lies  betvreen  the  proposed  «cept  Mb  up  in  the  hills.  If  roch  a  bound^  (7)  Unity  is  urged  by  many  well-informed 
Armenia  on  the  north  and  Mesopotamja  on  the  ^  foreigners,  looking  from  various  points  of 
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opinion  concerning  a  mandate  for  Tur-  Z  -  markedly  Moslem  (about  three  to  one)  teat  a;:r”rt  Sy  “a 

*‘*y-  and  the  Tigris  as  the  western  boundary,  and  ‘be  area  could  have  no  special  Greek  char-  .ingig  mandatory  power,  but  a  single  mandate. 

The  following  divtsioos  can  be  noticed:  the  Persian  frontier  as  the  eastern  boundary.  “  Pjactically  all  the  benefits  can  be  obtained  by 

(1)  the  large  majority  which  realizes  that  A  measure  of  autonomy  can  be  allowed  them  (2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  oc  less  the  first  plan  that  could  be  obtained  by  the 

the  country  has  only  the  choice  between  an  under  close  mandatory  rule,  with  the  object  arbitrary  line  be  drawn  farther  west,  it  would  second,  and  many  serious  difficulties  can  be 
American  mandate  and  an  eternal  cdiaoa,  coupled  of  preparing  them  for  ultimate  independence  not  constitute  a  good  barrier  for  defense  against  avoided,  such  as  arise  from  persecution  of  Ar- 
with  foreign  occupation  and  the  loss  of  national  or  for  federation  with  neighboring^  areas  ^  in  smugglers  or  brigand  bands.  menians,  mterference  with  navigation,  and  com- 

unity;  (2)  a  minority  which  does  not  like  to  a  larger  self-governing  union.  It  is  poesible  (3)  Any  line  drawn  now  would  be  re-  plications  of  intrigue, 
discuss  any  settlement  which  implies  a  theoreti-  to  shift  most  of  the  comparatively  small  nuin-  garded.  more  or  less,  as  an  economic  barrier,  Friction  which  mivht  jriu> 

ezl  restriction  of  sovereignty;  (3)  a  minority  bers  of  both  Turks  a^  Armenians  out  of  this  cutting  off  Smyrna  and  other  coast  cities  from  ,hree  mandatories,  and  which  might  con^vabta 

cf  supporters  of  an  English  solution.  by  voluntary  exchange  of  population  and  seme  of  the  trade  with  the  interior,  to  mutual  lead  to  a  ereat  war  could  he  eliminated  ^ 

...  -j  et.  t-  z  ‘b"»  obtain  «  province  containing  about  a  mU-  disadvantage.  *  ’  “  eliminated. 

As  giving  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  iio„  a„d  a  half  people,  nearly  all  Kurda  Full  (4)  Neither  Greeks  nor  Turks  in  Western  TTie  transition  would  be  more  easily 

the  American  majority,  he  calls  attention  security  muat  needs  be  provided  for  the  Syr-  Asia  Minor  would  believe  anything  except  that  acceptable  by  the  Turkish  jieople,  than  if  two 
to  “The  elements  which  make  it  up” :  ian,  (jhaldean  and  Nestorian  Christians  who  jt  is  the  intention  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  “f  three  powers  should  take  control  of  the 

The  National  Congress,  a  body  formed  in  dwell  in  the  area.  This  plan  would  probably  permit  Greece  later  to  annex  the  territory  set  three  areas.  The  f^t  that  the  mandatory 
Cxutantinople  several  menths  ago  by  the  dele-  provide  for  all  of  the  Sunnite  Kurds  in  Tur-  off,  and  perhaps  to  extend  her  holdings  further.  '"“’"Id  probably  establish  a  central  ocntrol  in 
iztes  of  fifty-three  different  Turkish  societies  bey,  and  the  Kizilbash  group  lies  almost  wholly  The  elements  would  therefore  be  present  for  Constantinople  would  aid  the  transiticn  ttiU 
end  organizations,  is  one  of  the  chief  sup-  t®  ‘he  west.  The  area  contemplated  looks  more  a  Macedonian  system  of  sustained  brigand  war-  further. 

porters  df  the  American  mandate.  As  all  the  ‘®  ‘be  south  than  the  west  and  lies  wholly  about  fare,  which  could  be  kept  down  only  by  more  T-  fnreoninir  dicT-ncciz^n  r,( 

Turkish  intellectual  organizations  are  repre-  ‘b*  "PPer  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  its  tribu-  -  J"  ‘‘‘C  fem- 

temed  in  the  Congress,  it  may  almort  be  con-  taries.  It  would  seem  better,  therefore,  unless  *  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  massacres  of  “rt** .  t-onaiuons  in  Anatolia,  variow 
lidered  as  representative  of  the  educated  classes  the  population  itself  strcsigly  prefers  the  other  Moslems  by  Greeks,  and  subsequent  atrocities,  minority  people  nave  been  bneny  StlKUed. 
in  general.  The  National  League,  ctHitaining  plan,  to  place  it  under  the  cotitrc4  of  the  upon  the  occasion  of  the  landing  at  Smyrna  It  SCCITIS  tlCCCSSSry  to  C<Mlsidcr  further,  Sit 
shout  forty  of  the  most  respected  citizens  and  poiver  which  cares  for  Mesopotamia,  than  to  May  15,  1915-  An  official  Inter-Allied  inquiry  this  point,  Only  the  rather  pressing  prob- 
Senators  is  also  for  the  American  mandate,  connect  it  with  Armenia  across  the  mountains  has  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  atrocities.  lems  of  the  Greeks. 

This  means  at  the  same  time,  the  majority  “t  ‘he  north,  or  with  Anatolia  with  which  it 

of  the  Senate.  The  “Nationalist”  Party  in  have  only  narrow  contact  at  the  west. 

Anatolia  in  general  are  in  favor  o  fthe  Ameri-  III.  "Pontua”  About  one-half  of  the  area 
ctn  mandate.  The  professors  of  different  asked  for  by  the  Greeks  of  “Pootus”  zhould  be 

faculties  of  the  university  favor  the  American  included  in  the  Armenian  State,  in  order  to 

mandate.  So  do  most  of  the  lawyers,  teachers,  give  it  access  to  the  sea.  The  remainder  ia 

techniciana,  and  merchants.  At  present,  most  needed  by  Anatolia  for  the  same  reasoo.  There  /r\  o'!.  z  .1.  1  •  .  1  .  -  j-  -  -  t.  j  l 

of  the  papers  with  large  circulations  are  taking  ’•ere  approximately  200,000  Greeks  in  each  of  Situation  of  the  Greeks  IS  not  Gre^S,  tOO,  in  dimini^ed  numten,  IS 

the  same  view  of  things.  This  state  of  things  these  portioos  in  1914.  This  would  seem  to  be  that  of  the  Armenians.  The  Greeks  have  much  less  desperate  than  that  of  the 

it  very  surprising,  because  there  is,  on  the  too  small  a  minority  in  both  Armenia  and  suffered  much  in  deportations  by  the  •'Armenians.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  are 

one  hand,  a  very  active  propaganda  for  the  Anatolia  to  be  erected  into  an  automanoua  prov-  Turks,  but  there  have  bera  no  SUch  ex-  t™>re  widely  scattered  in  small  groups 

English  mandate;  on  the  other  hand  the  Ameri-  The  H^ts  of  there  Greeks  can  in  eadi  tensive  massacres  of  the  Greeks  as  of  the  through  Turkey  than  the  Armenians.  The 

tans  do  not  make  any  propaganda.  — 1—  :j-j  z  z.-„„  •  ,  .  .  .  .  . 


*  -  -  -  ™forc^  r’-^Vre  Armenians.  The  Greeks,  too,  in  the  drastic  remedy  of  establishing  a  state 

Another  journalist  gave  detailed  cor-  ”,trrech  t^  re  th^  mteT^  ^d^f^  adjacent  Greek  Islands,  have  a  possible  fo’’  ‘he  Greeks  completely  separated  from 
roborative  evidence  looking  in  the  same  self  government  Whh  adequate  proteetkm  of  congenial  refuge  within  former  Turkish  Turkey,  seems,  therefore,  both  less  pos- 


sible  and  very  much  less  desirable. 

(2)  The  Results  of  the  Greek  Occu- 


Jrection.  For  example,  he  said  that  he  minorities.  '  "  territory,  such  as  the  .Armenians  do  not 

ted  ^n  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  his  jy  cuicU.  CUicia  U  claimed  by  both  Ar-  have.  The  Greeks  also  have,  in  terri-  .  _ 

Constantinople  paper  tor  three  months  meniana  and  Syrians,  in  each  care  by  a  minor-  tofies  recently  acquired  by  Greece,  op-  pation  of  Smyrna  do  not  seem  to  indicate 

■or  an  American  Mandate,  and  that  this  ity  which  did  not  exceed  25  per  cent  in  1914.  portunitics  for  settlement  on  Greek  soil,  that  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  should  now 

campaign  had  called  out  only  two  letters  Reasoni  are  stated  above  for  not  giving  it  to  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  for  the  be  given  rule  over  others  or  be  granted 

cf  protest,  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  ‘be  former.  It  is  unimp<rtant  to  Syria  as  an  .Armenians.  The  general  situation  of  the  their  own  full  independence.  Local  au- 
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tonotny  in  a  territory  strictly  confined  to 
a_  district  in  which  they  were  in  a  de¬ 
cided  majority  would  seem  the  most  that 
could  be  recommended  at  present. 

(3)  The  ability  of  the  Greeks  is  not 
in  question,  nor  their  enthusiasm  for  edu¬ 
cation.  On  the  contrary,  both  factors 
make  it  the  more  pro^ble  that  they 
could  continue  to  hold  their  own  within 
the  Turkish  State.  Indeed,  the  special 
pfts  of  the  Greeks  generally  make  them 
particularly  successful  as  colonists.  The 
probability  is  that  they  would  lose  on 
the  whole,  rather  than  gain,  in  being 
completely  set  off  from  Turkey.  In 
spite  of  the  violent  antagonisms  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  Ramsey  may  well  be  right 
in  saying;  “The  Turks  and  the  Greeks 
will  united  make  a  happier  country  than 
either  race  could  by  itself.”  The  two 
races  supplement  each  other. 

(4)  There  is  to  be  added,  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  purpose  of  the  Turks  to  ask  for 
a  mandate,  and  of  the  Peace  Conference 
to  appoint  such  a  mandate,  gives  promise 
of  a  new  Turkey,  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  Greeks  would  be  fully  guarded  at 
least  for  the  terms  of  the  mandate. 

A  trial  certainly  should  be  made  by 
the  Greeks  of  life  in  the  Turkish  State 


under  the  new  conditions,  before  further 
independence  should  be  sought.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  new  Turkey  on  modern 
lines,  the  steady  watchers  and  influence 
of  the  Mandatory,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  right  of 
appeal  to  it — all  combine  to  give  the 
Greeks  every  assurance  of  fair  treatment 
and  equality  of  opportunity,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  the  mandate.  It  will  be 
the  business,  too,  of  the  Mandatory  to 
do  all  possible  to  develop  the  whole 
people  into  capacity  for  self-government. 
The  help  of  a  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  too,  would  do  much  to  assure  that 
the  abuses  of  the  old  time  would  not  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  the  term  of  the  mandate  would 
naturally  continue  until  there  was  good 
promise  of  Turkey’s  success  as  a  modern 
state.  Even  after  the  mandate  had  ex¬ 
pired,  the  League  of  Nations  could  stiil 
act,  upon  necessity,  to  prevent  all  gross 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  minorities. 

*  In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations 
it  would  seem  best  not  to  set  off  any  in¬ 
dependent  Greek  territory  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  in  the  belief  that  in  the  long  run  the 
better  good  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of 
the  Turks  is  to  be  found  in  their  union 
in  one  cosmopolitan  state. 


V— RECOMMENDATIONS 


What  follows  is  the  meat  of_  the 
whole  report.  It  assigns  America  a 
role  that  few  persons  in  the  United 
States  ever  contemplated.  And  it 
denies  to  other  powers,  small  or 
great,  the  fulAlment  of  their  ambi¬ 
tions. — Editor. 

The  recommendations,  dealing  with 
mandates  in  the  Asia  Minor  portion  of 
the  former  Ottoman  Empire,  follow 
naturally  upon  the  preceding  discussions 
of  pertinent  action  already  taken  by  the 
Peace  Conference;  of  dangers  arising 
from  a  selfish  division  and  exploitatkm 
of  Turkey;  of  considerations  looking  to 
a  proper  division  of  Turkey;  and  of 
problems  naturally  resulting.  For  the 
recommendations  built  directly  on  foun¬ 
dations  already  laid  by  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  They  aim  to  prevent  a  selfish 
exploitation  and  division  of  Turkey. 
They  intend  not  less  surely  to  ground 
such  division  of  Turkey  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  solely  upon  considerations  of 
justice  and  the  good  of  all  men.  And 
m  this  spirit  they  endeavor  honestly  to 
face  the  grave  problem  arising,  and  to 
seek  their  solution  in  the  light  of  the 
full  discussion  which  precedes.  That 
discussion  has  been  so  full,  that  the  Rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Commissioners  need 
do  little  more  than  summarize  conclu¬ 
sions,  except  upon  two  points — ^the  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  general  American  Mandate, 
and  the  conditions  upon  which  such  a 
mandate  might  be  taken  by  America. 

The  Commissioners  Recommend; 

1.  The  formation,  under  a  Mandatory, 
of  an  Armenian  State,  completely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Turkey,  as  defined  in  the 
preceding  section  of  the  report,  for  rea¬ 
sons  already  fully  given. 

It  is  ccmsequently  recommended  that 
Cilicia  should  not  be  separated  from 
Anatolia  at  present. 

2.  The  similar  formation,  under  a 
Mandatory,  of  an  Internationsil  Constan- 
tinopolitan  State,  completely  separated 
from  Turkey,  as  defined  in  the  preceding 
section,  also  for  reasons  already  fully 
given. 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  Mandatory 
for  the  continued  Turkish  State,  in  line 
with  the  apparent  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  Turkish  people;  the  major  terms 
of  the  Mandate  to  be  defined  by  the  Peace 
Conference  or  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  further  adjustments  to  be  arr^ged 
between  the  Mandatory  and  Turkey.  The 
reasons  for  the  Mandate  and  its  neces¬ 
sary  scope  have  been  already  fully  given. 

4.  That,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  no  independent  territory  be  set  off 
for  the  G-eeks ;  though  local  autonomy 
be  granted  to  that  portion  of  the  Sanjak 
of  Smyrna  which  has  a  decided  majority 
of  Greeks  but  under  the  general  man¬ 
date  for  Turkey. 


5.  That  a  commission  or  commissions 
on  boundaries  in  Asia  Minor  be  appointed 
to  study  on  the  ground  and  to  exactly 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  states  named 
in  the  first  three  recommendations,  and 
the  precise  limits  of  any  locally  autono¬ 
mous  area  in  Smyrna.  The  definition  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Turkish  State 
would  require  the  study  and  definition  of 
the  northern  boundaries  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  as  well,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  allowing  to  the  Kurds  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  autonomy  under  close  mandatory 
rule,  possibly  in  connection  with  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  with  the  clear  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  rights  of  the  Syrian,  Chal¬ 
dean,  and  Nestorian  Christian  minorities 
in  this  whole  region  shall  be  carefully 
guarded. 

6.  A  general  single  mandate  for  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  (not  assigned  to 
Mesopotamia  or  Syria)  to  include  under 
it  the  mandate  for  Armenia,  the  mandate 
for  the  Constantinopolitan  State,  and  the 
mandate  for  the  continued  Turkish  State, 
each  with  a  governor  of  its  own  to  insure 
full  attention  to  its  particular  interests, 
besides  a  governor-general  over  the 
whole.  The  various  interrelations  and 
common  concerns  of  the  constituent 
states  would  thus  be  studied  and  cared 
for,  as  well  as  their  individual  needs. 
The  reasons  for  such  a  general  mandate 
have  been  fully  given  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

7.  That  the  United  States  of  America 
be  asked  to  take  this  general  single 
mandate,  together  with  its  inclusive  man¬ 
dates  for  the  Armenian  State,  the  Con¬ 
stantinopolitan  State,  and  the  continued 
Turkish  State.  This  recommendation  is 
made  for  the  following  reasons  which 
need  to  be  developed  in  full : 

(1)  As  already  pointed  out,  it  seems 
to  be  generally  desired  that  America 
should  take  the  mandate  for  Armenia. 
In  this,  both  the  Armenians  and  the  Al¬ 
lies  seem  agreed — and  even  the  Turks,  if 
there  must  be  an  Armenian  State  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  America  cannot  wisely 
take  this  mandate  without  at  the  same 
time  taking  a  mandate  for  the  rest  of 
Asia  Minor  as  well. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  this  Armenian 
mandate  would  be  in  many  respects  the 
most  difficult  of  all:  because  it  would 
begin  in  relations  of  bitter  hostility;  be¬ 
cause  the  State  would  have  to  built  from 
the  bottom  under  most  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  because  the  mandate  would 
have  to  be  prolonged  against  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  Armenians.  And  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  would  all  be  accentuated,  if  the 
surrounding  conditions  could  not  be  de¬ 
termined.  It  concerns  the  world  that  this 
.\rmenian  State  should  clearly  succeed, 
its  mandatory  should  not  be  needlessly 
handicapped. 

In  the  second  place,  the  problems  of 
the  different  States  in  Asia  Minor  are 


too  closely  related  to  be  wisely  entrusted 
to  entirely  different  Powers,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  ideals  and  methods.  That  situa¬ 
tion  would  inevitably  tend  to  produce 
friction,  waste,  and  bad  feeling,  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions  in  one  state  would 
naturally  spread  to  other  states  also. 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  rest  of  Turkey, 
outside  of  a  modest  Armenian  State,  were 
divided  into  spheres  of  influence  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  areas,  the  direct  hindrance  to 
the  working  out  of  a  truly  conceived 
mandate  in  Armenia  would  be  well  nigh 
insuperable. 

The  American  mandate  for  Armenia, 
thus,  calls  for  a  general  mandate  over 
all  of  Asia  Minor. 

(2)  America  is  also  the  most  natural 
Power  to  take  the  mandate  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Constantinopolitan  State,  as  well 
as  for  Armenia;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  she  is  the  only  Great  Power  terri¬ 
torially  and  strategically  disinterested. 
The  mandatory  for  this  international 
state  should  be  herself  strong,  to  discour¬ 
age  any  further  intrigue  for  control  of 
the  Straits ;  disinterested,  to  command 
the  confidence  of  all  the  nations  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  in  unmistakably  earnest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  aim  of  sudi  a  state,  and 
with  those  international  means  by  which 
this  aim  is  to  be  achieved, — the  L^gue 
of  Nations  and  its  mandatory  system. 
These  needed  qualifications  are  best  met 
by  America.  Now  the  full  fruits  of  such 
an  international  state  cannot  be  secured, 
unless  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  is  made 
a  fit  environment  for  such  a  state,  prac¬ 
tically  embodying  the  same  gpcat  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  mandate  for  the  Constantinopolitan 
State  also  calls  for  a  general  mandate 
over  all  Asia  Minor. 

(3)  It  is  to  be  added  that  America  is 
also  the  most  natural  Power  for  the  man¬ 
date  over  the  New  Turkish  State,  because 
the  Turkish  people  want  her,  and  gen¬ 
erally  trust  her,  as  the  evidence  previ¬ 
ously  given  indicates ;  and  because  Amer¬ 
ica  is  peculiarly  prepared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Turkish  people  in  this  crisis 
in  their  history,  as  the  reasons  to  be 
given  for  a  general  American  mandate 
will  later  bring  out 

The  desired  American  mandate  for  the 
new  Turkish  State,  then,  calls  also  for 
a  general  mandate  over  all  Asia  Minor. 

(4)  The  best  solution  for  mandates  in 
Asia  Minor  would  seem  then  to  be,  to 
combine  all  three  mandates  in  a  composite 
mandate,  which  would  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  America  as  the  single  manda- 
to^. 

The  general  reasons  for  a  single  man¬ 
datory  for  all  Asia  Minor,  already  gpven, 
are  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  They 
give  solid  grounds  for  a  composite  su¬ 
pervisory  mandate. 

The  further  direct  reasons  for  making 
America  that  single  mandatory  should 
now  be  considered.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  the  recognized  fact  that  all  the  other 
Great  Allies  are  already  heavily  loaded 
with  colonial  responsibilities,  which  of 
itself  suggests  a  special  obligation  here 
for  America.  But  the  positive  reasons — if 
there  are  any — lie  necessarily  in  some 
.special  fitness  of  America  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  task  in  hand — a  fitness  growing 
naturally  out  of  her  experience  as  a  great 
growing  democracy,  largely  freed  hith¬ 
erto  from  European  entanglements. 
Those  reasons,  that  is,  lie  inevitably  in 
certain  dominant  national  convictions  of 
.\merica;  in  a  certain  idealistic  interna¬ 
tional  faith ;  in  her  record  in  these  in¬ 
ternational  relations ;  and  in  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  her  duty  at  this  critical  point 
in  human  history.  All  of  these  consider¬ 
ations  concern  the  Turkish  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  found  both 
the  Syrian  and  Turkish  peoples  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  at  the  foundation  of  the  common 
life  of  America  were  to  be  found  certain 
great  dominant  convictions.  They  saw 
that  she  had  a  passion  for  peace  and  for 
the  possibility  of  its  attainment,  in  spite 
of  all  sordid  manifestations  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  that  to  bring  such  a  righteous 
peace  nearer,  she  enterrf  this  war.  They 
saw  that  she  had  a  passion  for  democ¬ 
racy.  for  the  common  man  everywhere, 
in  spite  of  inconsistencies  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  could  treat  men  of  all  races 
with  a  genuine  respect  bom  of  some  in¬ 
sight  into  their  own  individual  gifts. 


They  felt  sure  that  she  would  not  gg 
into  any  situation  simply  to  domina^ 
and  to  stamp  American  customs  on  a 
people.  They  knew  that,  because  she 
really  believ^  in  democracy,  she  had  also 
a  passion  for  universal  education,  as  poi- 
sible  for  the  rank  and  tile  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  and  as  absolutely  essential  to  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  They  believed,  therefore,  that 
as  a  mandatary  she  would  gird  herself 
to  help  a  people  fulfill  its  own  highest 
possibilities.  They  believed,  indeed,  that 
she  had  a  passion  for  the  development  of 
a  national  spirit  in  every  people,  not  as 
narrow  conceit,  but  as  faith  in  a  divine 
individuality,  to  which  the  people  must  be 
true,  if  they  were  to  be  significant  mem- 
Ders  of  that  larger  fellowship  of  nations 
for  which  the  world  longs.  They  in¬ 
stinctively  felt,  thus,  that  she  combined 
in  a  way  fairly  unique,  educational  em¬ 
phasis  with  respect  for  the  values  of  an¬ 
other  people.  They  knew,  too,  that  with 
a  high  religious  idealism,  America  some¬ 
how  combined  belief  in  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  (Thurch  md  State  in 
governmental  administration,  for  the 
highest  good  both  of  religion  and  of  the 
state,  and  was  thus  especially  fitt^  to 
render  help  to  a  state  like  Turkey  at  so 
peculiarly  critical  a  point  in  her  transi¬ 
tion  from  an  imperialistic  to  a  democratk 
state  on  modem  lines  and  with  complete 
religious  liberty. 

In  the  second  place,  with  these  master¬ 
ing  convictions,  the  Syrians  and  Turldsh 
people  believed  that  America  combined 
a  certain  idealistic  international  faith,  in 
her  stubborn  belief  in  the  League  of  W 
tions  and  in  the  possibilities  of  its  man¬ 
datory  system,  when  honestly  carried  out 
She  was  naturally  prepar^,  therefore, 
they  believed,  to  throw  herself  into  £ 
responsibilities  of  a  mandate;  st^idfastlj 
to  seek  to  train  the  people  entrusted  to 
her  care  into  self-government  and  into 
economic  independence ;  and  promptly  to 
withdraw  when  that  task  was  complete; 
for  she  would  measure  the  success  of  her 
stewardship  by  both  the  completenea 
and  the  promptness  with  which  her  tadi 
was  accomplished. 

In  the  third  place,  both  the  Syrian  and 
the  Turkish  people,  in  expressing  their 
desire  for  an  American  mandate,  haw 
laid  steady  emphasis  upon  the  assurance 
which  came  from  America’s  record  m 
dealing  with  other  peoples.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  her  unselfish  aims  in  the  war, 
and  that  she  was  now  seeking  for  no 
share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war.  They 
believed  that  she  had  no  territorial  or 
imperialistic  ambitions.  They  believed 
in  her  high  and  unselfish  aims  in  dealinf 
with  Cuba  and  the  I%ilippines.  They  b^ 
lieved  that  she  was  not  involved  in  ^ 
joint  plan  for  an  exploiting  divisios 
of  either  Syria  or  Turkey.  They  believed 
in  the  high  quality  of  her  relief  service 
and  especially  of  her  educational  service 
in  both  countries — a  service  so  fine,  that 
so  competent  and  impartial  an  observer 
as  Ramsey  can  say ;  “I  firmly  believe 
that  Robert  College  has  done  more  to 
render  possible  a  safe  solution  of  the 
‘Eastern  Question’  in  Turkey  than  all  the 
ambassadors  of  all  the  European  Powers 
have  succeeded  in  doing  to  render  that 
solution  difficult."  They  believed  that 
so  far  was  America  from  scheming  to 
obtain  a  mandate  in  Asia,  she  was  hon¬ 
estly  reluctant  to  undertake  such  a  man¬ 
date  of  any  kind. 

In  the  fourth  place,  America  is  pecn- 
liarly  fitted  to  be  the  single  Mandatory 
Power  for  all  Asia  Minor,  not  only  ^ 
cause  of  her  national  convictions,  her  in¬ 
ternational  faith,  and  her  record,  but  also 
because  the  course  of  duty  for  her  would 
seem  to  lie  in  this  direction. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  task  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  determine  whether  Amer¬ 
ica  is  now  willing  to  accept  the  general 
single  mandate  for  Turkey,  with  its  thr« 
involved  subordinate  mandates.  It  is 
their  business  to  point  out  where,  in  thdr 
honest  judgment,  that  mandate  belonp 
(if  proper  canditions  can  be  fulfilled), 
and  so  given  an  opportunity  to  the_  Peace 
Conference  to  put  the  resulting  obligatioo 
squarely  up  to  the  American  people. 

Can  America  deny  all  obligation  in  this 
matter  of  a  mandate  for  Turkey?  She 
has  believed  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
people,  in  the  high  possibilities  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  but.  if  the  League  of 
(Continued  on  page  XX) 
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The  governments  of  France  and  England 
received  their  Arst  clear  statement  of 
Turkish  policy  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Greek  army  in  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  by  John  Clayton,  Chicago  Tribune 
staff  correspondent,  with  Mustapha  Ketnal 
Pasha. 


.  .  the  only  truthful  information  that  comes 
to  this  country  is  through  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
All  other  news  items  that  reach  the  American 
public  are  of  British  manufacture  and  unre¬ 
liable.  .  .” 

Rear  Admiral  C.  M.  Chester. 

At  enormous  expense  The  Chicago  Tribune  maintains  its  own 
reporters  at  all  important  sources  of  world  news.  The  following 
letter,  voluntarily  written  by  Rear  Admiral  C.  M.  Chester  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  proves  how  well  justified  is  this  policy  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune: 


Editor  of  The  Tribune, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Having  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  visit  to  Constantinople,  where  I 
was  able  to  see  much  of  the  methods 
prevailing  in  Turkey  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  news  reports,  I 
have  come  to  learn  that  the  only  truth¬ 
ful  information  that  comes  to  this  coun¬ 
try  is  through  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
AH  other  news  items  that  reach  the 
American  public  are  of  British  manu¬ 
facture  and  unreliable.  Your  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Turkey,  /  know,  have  had 
a  hard  time  to  collect  correct  informa¬ 
tion,  and  their  bravery  is  commendable. 

V^y  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  CHESTER, 

1736  K  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune  is  a  vital  con¬ 
structive  force  working  for  American 
welfare.  It  furnishes  truthful  reports 
of  world  events  on  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  can  formulate  sound  de¬ 
cisions. 

Compare  our  situation  with  that  of 
European  countries  which,  because  of 
the  intrigues  of  their  diplomats  or  the 
lack  of  energy  and  initiative  of  their 
newspapers,  are  given  only  hand  picked 
news  designed  to  leave  the  public  in 
ignorance  or  to  mislead.  *  People  so 
misinformed  can  be,  and  are,  led  blindly 
into  all  sorts  of  international  cortpli- 
cations  and  errors  which  they  could 
avoid  if  they  knew  the  truth. 

It  is  difficult  enough,  even  with  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge,  to  find  one’s  way 
through  the  complications  of  European 
and  Asiatic  racial  and  nationalistic  in¬ 
trigues.  It  is  impossible  without  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
gives  such  ii^ormation.  The  Tribune 
may  be  called  pro-Turkish,  anti-Rus¬ 
sian,  pro-British,  or  pro-German,  or 
anti  or  pro  anything  else.  That  is  in¬ 
cidental.  The  facts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Tribune  does  not  make  them.  The 
Tribune  reports  them.  The  Tribune’s 
reporters  face  privation,  hardship,  and 
occasionally  persecution  to  get  these 
facts. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  is  proud  of  the 
many  scoops  achieved  by  its  men,  but 
their  work  is  most  valuable  because  of 
the  daily  routine  reporting  of  unvar¬ 
nished  TRUTH. 


The  reports  of  the  Foreign  News  Serv¬ 
ice  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  are  printed 
in  its  New  York  newspaper — The  Daily 
News — and  in  many  other  papers  which 
maintain  leased  wires  into  the  office  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune  to  secure  this 
news.  These  papers  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
5,000,000: 


Naw  York  TkiiM 
Buffalo  Frprooi 


Ctm^clo 
Srracuao  Post  Standard 
Bnati  Poat 

PhiladolpUa  Public  Ladcar 

Ptttabuikk  Past 

Mamyhia  rnmnag^r  lal  Appari 

NaabviUa  Bannar 

Fort  Worth  Star  Tala  |i  am 

Loa  Anpalaa  Tbnaa 

Saa  Frandaca  Chroadclo 

Fraaao  RtpiMcMi 

Littia  Rock  Gaaatta 


The  Danvor  Foot 
Waahiiwton  Poat 
SiouK  atjr  Jownal 
Ballknora  Sun 
Kanaaa  Citr  Star 
Datroit  Fraa  Praao 
Minnaapolia  Journal 
Omaha  Dalljr  Boa 
Portland  Oraacnian 
Salt  Laka  Tribuno 
Saattia  Timaa 
St.  Louia  Timaa 
Montraal  Star 
Toronto  Globa 
Vancowror  Sua 


In  Europe  the  reports  of  this  great 
news  gathering  organization  are  printed 
by  The  European  Edition  of  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune — issued  in  Paris  seven 
days  every  week  since  1917 — and  also 
by  the  following  European  newspapers : 


La  Matin.  Paria 
London  Dally  Talacr^ 
Livarpaol  Daily  Ptaat 
Glaaioar  Dolly  Raoord 
Cork  Kxaaolnar 
La  Libra  Balgkiua 


Aaaaroc  Naw%  Coblona 
Dantaifor  Zaitony 
Borlin  Morranpoat 
Voaaiacba  Zaitunc,  Barkh 
B.  Z.  Aaa.  MUtap,  Borlbi 
Nona  Praia  Praaaa,  Viamu 


The  Story  of  how  The  European  Edi¬ 
tion  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  was  bom 
ip  war  time  and  developed  into  the  mili¬ 
tant  representative  of  Americanism  in 
Europe — the  triumphs  of  The  Foreign 
News  Service  of  The  Chicago  Tribune 
— these  are  chapters  in  a  new  book  en¬ 
titled  “The  W  G  N.” 

“The  W  G  N’’  is  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy 
by  the  following  book  stores : 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON 

Scribnar  Wanaamkar  Brantano 

Putnam  Strawbridca  A  BOSTON 

Brantano  Clotblar  Old  Comar  Book 

CHICAGO 

A.  Kroch  Follctt 

Fanny  Butcbar  Gao.  M.  Chandlar 

A.  C.  McChirp  Covici-McCco 

Paina  Silbarmann-Sayar* 

Caraon,  Piria,  Scott  dt  Co. 

Moiled  on  receipt  of  t2.00  by  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Survey  of  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
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(Continiu’d  from  page  XVIIl) 

Nations  is  not  to  be  a  sham  and  a  delu¬ 
sion,  all  nations  must  be  willing  to  bear 
their  share  in  the  resulting  responsibili¬ 
ties.  America,  certainly,  cannot  be  an 
exception.  She  came  into  the  war,  too, 
with  the  ardent  faith  and  hope  that  a 
more  democratic  world  might  result.  Is 
she  willing  to  carry  those  war  purposes 
through  to  the  end?  Here  in  Turkey  is 
an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  try  these  pur¬ 
poses  out,  for  the  go^  not  only  of  a 
single  people,  but  of  the  entire  world; 
for  here  in  Turkey  has  been  through  cen¬ 
turies  a  center  of  intrigue  and  strife  that 
has  engulfed  all  nations  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Moreover,  America’s  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  war  went  far  to  determine  the 
war’s  issue.  Was  that  intervention  jus¬ 
tified  ?  America  must  still  do  her  utmost 
to  complete  the  proof. 

But  America's  obligation  goes  still 
deeper,  in  this  despate  hour  of  human 
ne^.  Men  still  need  peace — long  de¬ 
ferred.  They  need  far  better  provision 
for  bodily  wants.  They  need  simple, 
homely  happiness.  But  beneath  all  this, 
they  need  renewed  faith  in  one  another 
and  in  one  another’s  honest  purposes  of 
good. 

The  war  destroyed  that  faith  between 
the  hostile  forces,  the  settlements  of  the 
war,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  gone  far  to 
destroy  that  faith  among  the  Allies  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  roseate  dreaming,  but 
practical  politics  of  the  most  imperative 
sort,  to  do  something  to  bring  back  men’s 
faith  in  men.  If  we  can  see  the  radical 
necessity  of  such  faith,  to  prevent  or 


break  a  financial  panic,  are  we  to  see 
less  clearly  in  times  like  these,  of  a 
moral  world  panic?  Cynicism  and  dis¬ 
illusionment,  as  we  have  seen,  are  rife. 
Can  they  be  conquered?  Only  by  indis¬ 
putable  examples  to  the  contrary.  It 
may  be  doubtful,  then,  if  America  could 
do  anything  so  significant  for  the  human 
race  today,  as  to  prove  that  she  had  not 
forgotten  her  own  ideals  and  purposes  in 


of  capital  would  be  initially  required,  and 
returns  at  first  would  be  small  and  slow. 
Hut  before  the  mandate  ended  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  capital,  put  into  direly  needed 
public  improvements  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources,  might  properly 
be  expected,  at  the  same  time  that  Tur¬ 
key’s  own  interests  were  guarded  against 
selfish  and  monopolistic  exploitation, 
ample  means  for  the  economic  develop- 


the  war,  but  was  willing  to  give  a  new  ^America  should  not  come  into  the  Turk- 


and  even  greater  proof  of  them  in  under 
taking  unselfishly  a  difficult  and  dis¬ 
tasteful,  but  highly  important  and  far- 
reaching  task — by  taking  on  the  general 
mandate  for  Turkey  (as  well  as  for 
Syria,  if  the  Peace  Conference  thought 
best).  In  fidelity  to  herself  does  not 
.\merica  owe  that  demonstration  to  the 
world?  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  im¬ 
mense  effect  of  so  important  a  mandate 
under  the  League  of  Nations  being  car¬ 
ried  through  with  absolutely  honest  un¬ 
selfishness.  It  would  make  a  reality  of 
the  League  of  Nations ;  it  would  make 
a  reality  of  the  mandatory  system.  It 
would  set  a  new  standard  in  international 
relations.  It  would  renew  men’s  faith 
in  one  another.  It  would  help  to  save 
.\merica  herself  from  a  disastrous  re¬ 
action  from  her  genuinely  high  aims  in 
the  war. 


i^  Mandate  with  the  expectation  of  large 
financial  profits.  But  if  even  so  favorable 
a  result  as  that  indicated  proved  quite 
impossible,  America  might  well  spend 
millions  to  insure  relations  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  naticms,  rather  than  the 
billions  required  for  another  war,  sure  to 
come  if  the  present  cynical  national  sel¬ 
fishness  and  lack  of  good  will  are  not 
checked. 

As  against  the  considerations  now  pre¬ 
sented,  it  might,  be  urged  that  the  very 
suggestion  of  so  large  and  significant  a 
mandate  for  America  is  itself  proof  that 
America  too  is  grasping  imperialistic 
power.  The  answer  is,  that  America’s 
idea  of  a  mandate  is  emphatically  that  a 
mandate  is  for  limited  term  (so  that  even 
if  a  mandate  for  Syria  were  added  to  the 
mandate  for  Turkey  the  whole  would 
mean  no  long  retention  of  power  by 


Nothing  has  been  said  of  America’s  America,  except  as  the  League  of  Nations 
ment  of  Turkey’s  large  resources ;  thougfr  should  continue  her  as  mandatory  over 


it  is  not  suggested  that  the  financial  re¬ 
lations  of  Turkey  to  America  should  be 
finally  other  than  those  of  self-respecting 
independence.  Turkey’s  present  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  is  so  necessitous  in  a 
thousand  ways,  that  very  large  amounts 


the  Cbnstantinopolitan  State ;  that  she 
literally  does  not  want  this  mandate,  ex¬ 
cept  to  meet  her  fair  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  world  today ;  that  she  would 
have  to  be  persuaded  by  a  campaign  ot 
education  to  take  it  on;  and  that  she 


ought  not  to  take  it  at  all,  if  certain  im¬ 
portant  conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

(5)  Considerations  on  which  America 
would  be  justified  in  taking  a  composite 
general  mandate  for  Asia  Minor.  Those 
conditions  are ;  That  she  is  really  wanted 
by  the  Turkish  people;  that  Turkey 
should  give  evidence  that  she  is  ready  to 
do  justice  to  the  Armenians,  not  only  by 
the  allotment  of  the  territory  within  her 
borders,  recommended  for  the  Armenian 
State,  but  also  by  encouraging  the  re¬ 
patriation  of  Armenians,  and  by  seeing 
that  all  possible  just  reparation  is  made 
to  them  as  they  return  to  their  homes; 
that  Turkey  should  also  give  evidence 
that  she  is  ready  to  become  a  modem 
constitutional  state,  and  to  abolish  mil¬ 
itary  ccHiscription ;  that  Russia  should  be 
ready  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  Rus- 
sian  Armenia;  that  the  Allies  should 
cordially  welcome  America’s  help  in  t^ 
difficult  situation  in  Turkey;  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  all  plans  for  cutting  up 
Turkey,  for  the  benefit  of  outside  peoples, 
into  spheres  of  influence  and  exploitation 
areas  should  be  abandoned. 

These  conditions  are  necessary  to  a 
successful  solution  of  the  Turkish  prob¬ 
lem.  Unless  they  are  fulfilled,  America 
ought  not  to  take  the  mandate  for  Asia 
Minor.  And  the  Commissioners  do  not 
recommend  that  the  mandate  be  given  to 
America  if  these  conditions  cannot  ^ 
essentially  met. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
HENRY  C.  KING, 
CHARLES  R.  CRANE 


rONFinFNTI  AI  APPFNniY _ prepared  by  the  commission 

1  1  lliilL/L/V - POR  USE  OF  AMERICANS  ONLY 


CINCE  the  Commission  was  the  Ameri- 
^  can  Section  of  a  projected  interna¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Mandates  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
prepare  the  report  in  such  form  that 
copies  could  be  furnished  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  Allied  Powers,  if  that 
were  desired.  The  body  of  the  report, 
therefore,  though  trying  squarely  to  face 
all  the  facts,  has  been  written  with  that 
possibility  in  mind. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  material 
involving  criticism  of  our  Allies,  that 
ought  not  to  come  into  a  report  to  be 
pat  into  their  hands,  and  yet  that  the 
American  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  and  our  own  State  Department 
ought  to  have,  as  involved  in  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  the  case.  That  ma¬ 
terial  prepared  by  Dr.  Lybyer  has  been 
gathered  into  this  Confidential  Appendix. 

The  opportunity  has  also  been  taken 
to  bring  in  some  supplementary  discus¬ 
sions  that  treat  with  a  little  more  de¬ 
tail  certain  important  aspects  of  our  in¬ 
quiry  and  so  throw  light  on  the  broader 
bearmgs  of  our  report. 

I.  The  Interference  of  the  Occupying 
Governments  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Inquiry 

1.  O.  E.  T.  A.  South — ^the  British. 
In  each  area  the  policy  of  the  occupying 
government  had  a  special  effect  upon  the 
coursg  of  the  inquiry. 

At  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  the  British 
military  governors  were  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Commissions  pro¬ 
grams.  .\t  the  other  places  they  pre¬ 
pared  the  entire  program  themwlves.  No 
attempt  was  discerned  to  hinder  any 
groups  which  desired  to  meet  the  Com¬ 
mission,  although  there  were  a  few  com¬ 
plaints  as  to  restricting  the  size  of  the 
deleg;ations.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  request  a  governor  to  leave 
the  room,  since  it  was  the  uniform  rule 
to  allow  no  officials  (nor  indeed  anyone 
besides  the  Commission,  a  delegation, 
and  perhaps  an  interpreter  chosen  by  the 
delegation)  to  be  present  during  inter¬ 
views. 

There  was  some  evidence  that  attempts 
had  been  made  to  influence  opinion  in 
favor  of  a  British  mandate,  though  with 
no  great  amount  of  success.  The  “Mos- 
lem-Oiristian  (Committee”  and  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  Jaffa,  the  Kadi  of  Jenin,  and 
some  groups  of  Acre,  were  said  to  have 


been  chosen  by  the  occupying  govern¬ 
ment  and  were  declared  not  to  represent 
the  people.  Two  or  three  military  gov¬ 
ernors  seemed  to  have  taken  some  action 
to  procure  votes  for  Britain.  Orders  had 
been  issued  at  Jaffa  against  declaring 
for  complete  independence. 

Evidence  appeared  of  some  French  ac¬ 
tivity  in  this  area,  likewise  with  little 
success.  There  was  much  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Arab  CJov- 
ernment  at  Damascus.  Such  persons 
were  not  hindered  by  the  British  author¬ 
ities  from  moving  about  freely,  distrib¬ 
uting  printed  forms  and  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  according  to  definite  programs. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  number  of 
British  officials,  including  some  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  were  proceeding  as  though  ex¬ 
pecting  that  Britain  will  remain  per¬ 
manently  ift  control  of  Palestine.  For 
instance,  they  were  planning  for  the 
growth  of  cities,  the  building  of  roads 
and  railways,  and  the  construction  of  har¬ 
bors.  On  the  other  hand,  some  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  that  America  should 
come  as  mandatory  power.  There  was 
a  general  agreement  that  France  could 
come  to  the  control  of  all  Syria  only 
with  a  great  show  of  force,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  considerable  fighting. 

2.  O.  E.  T.  A.  West — ^the  French. 
It  was  too  evident  that  in  aU  O.  E.  T.  A. 
West,  the  French  military  governors  had 
worked  with  varying  energy  and  success 
to  obtain  the  reality  or  at  least  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  desire  of  a  French  man¬ 
date.  Their  propaganda,  some  of  which 
they  carried  on  directly,  and  some 
through  native  officials  and  agents,  took 
many  forms. 

The  Commission  saw  inspired  articles 
in  the  newspapers,  attempts  at  brow¬ 
beating  and  espionage,  the  hindrance  by 
French  soldiers  of  the  attempts  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  to  reach  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  ushering  in  of  officials, 
manifestly  unsuited  to  their  positions, 
freshly  appointed  in  the  room  of  others 
who  had  t^en  removed  because  they  had 
declined  to  support  a  French  mandate. 

Authentic  information  came  to  hand 
of  threats  and  bribes  and  even  imprison¬ 
ment  and  banishment  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  The  management  of  the  sessions 
at  Tyre,  Baabda,  and  Tripoli  was  so  bad 
as  to  be  insulting  to  the  intelligence  and 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  the  Commission, 
and  was  saved  from  this  at  other  places 
only  by  the  greater  intelligence  and 


natural  politeness  of  some  French  oflS- 
cers  who  kept  their  methods  out  of 
sight. 

Agents  of  Prince  Feisal  were  also 
working  in  a  limited  way  in  O.  E.  T.  A. 
West,  in  support  of  the  program  of  the 
Syrian  Congress  at  Damascus.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  direct  action  by  the 
British  in  this  territory.  Perhaps  there 
was  an  ulterior  motive  in  the  special  and 
somewhat  conspicuous  kindnesses  which 
they  showed  the  Commission  during 
these  days. 

3.  O.  E.  T.  A.  East — the  Arabs.  In 
O.  E.  T.  A.  East  there  were  evidences 
of  considerable  pressure  exerted  by  the 
Government  to  secure  the  union  of  aJl 
elements  upon  one  program.  This  took 
the  form  for  the  more  intelligent  groups 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Syrian  Congress 
at  Damascus.  For  others,  as  the  Circas¬ 
sians  and  Bedouins,  who  appeared  at 
Amman,  a  selection  of  simpler  and  more 
easily  comprehensible  points  from  this 
program  was  emphasized. 

In  that  area  in  particular  government 
agents  tried  hard  to  persuade,  cajole,  or 
threaten  all,  Chxidtians  and  Moslems 
alike,  into  subscribing.  No  good  evi¬ 
dence  appeared  anywhere  of  actual  vio¬ 
lence,  imprisonment,  or  banishment  with 
a  view  to  influencing  declarations  before 
the  Commission.  The  Emir  Feisal  had 
concluded  agreements  with  the  Druses 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Christians,  as 
represented  by  their  patriarch,  in  whidi 
these  agreed  to  support  his  government 
in  return  for  a  measure  of  autonomy  and 
promises  of  proper  treatment.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  these  agreements  involved  a 
request  for  a  British  mandate,  which  the 
Druses  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  stood  by, 
while  the  Congress  went  over  to  asking 
for  an  American  mandate  by  preference. 

Some  British  officers  show^  signs  of 
disappointment  at  the  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  Americans  as  first  choice.  One  of 
them  in  consequence  recommended  to  his 
government  to  decline  a  mandate  over 
Syria,  and  the  Commission  was  in¬ 
form^  that  Mr.  Balfour  sent  a  message 
to  this  effect,  which  (jencral  Allenby 
conveyed  to  the  Emir  Feisal. 

Evidence  was  presented  that  the  Emir 
had  tried  immediately  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Commission  in  Damascus  to  secure 
the  support  of  certain  councils  for  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  British  mandate,  and  that  he 
had  failed.  While  he  stated  personally 
to  the  Commission  that  America  and 


England  arc  equally  satisfactory  to  him, 
it  may  be  that  because  of  the  benefits  te 
has  received  and  continues  to  receive 
from  England,  and  because  of  the  better 
prospect  of  a  speedy  larger  Arab  union 
if  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and  other 
areas  are  under  the  same  supervision,  be 
prefers  in  his  inmost  heart  the  mandate 
of  Britain. 

11.  Summaries  of  Arguments  Presenlsd 
to  the  Commission 

!•  For  and  Against  Zionism 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  Zionism 
as  presented  by  its  supporters  have  often 
been  stated  and  need  not  now  be  p^^ 
sented  in  detail.  The  chief  elements  are 
that  Palestine  belonged  once  to  the  Jews, 
and  they  were  driven  out  by  force;  for 
two  thousand  years  they  have  been  long¬ 
ing  and  praying  to  come  back ;  while  the 
Jews  of  the  world  are  now  far  too  nn- 
merous  to  be  collected  in  Palestine,  they 
are  entitled  to  have  somewhere  a  state, 
which  can  be  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed 
among  them,  and  an  expression  of  their 
continuance  and  unity;  despite  proposals 
at  Paris  there  is  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Poland  at  the  present  moment,  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  disinte^tion  of  the 
Jews  in  western  civilization  and  their 
coalescence  with  the  nations  where  they 
reside;  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  restore  their  ancient  language  and  cul¬ 
ture  and  preserve  them  in  the  dd  en¬ 
vironment;  there  is  no  need  of  displac- 
iim  the  present  population,  for  with  the 
afforestation,  modem  meth^s  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  utilization  of  water-power,  r^ 
clamation  of  waste  lands,  scientific  irri¬ 
gation  and  the  like,  the  land  can  contain 
several  times  its  present  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  if  some  of  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  desire  to  sell  their  lands  they  will  . 
receive  a  good  price  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  them  in  other  Arab  coun¬ 
tries;  the  Jewish  colonies  have  been  a 
great  benefit  to  the  native  Arabs  by 
teaching  methods  of  agriculture,  improv¬ 
ing  sanitation  and  the  like ;  the  unfolding 
of  the  Zionistic  plan  would  bring  great 
prosperity  to  all  in  the  land,  both  present 
population  and  immigrants. 

The  native  Arabs  and  Christians,  who 
so  unitedly  oppose  Zionism,  urged  the 
following  principal  considerations:  The 
land  is  owned  and  occupied  by  them; 
Arabs  were  there  before  the  Jews  came; 

(Continued  on  page  XXII) 
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At  no  time  in  all  of  its  long  history  has  The 
New  York  Times  relied  upon  anything  but 
its  merit  as  a  newspaper  in  building  circu¬ 
lation.  It  has  a  widespread  distribution  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  pur¬ 
chased  in  8,000  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the 
United  States.  In  86  foreign  countries  it  is  re¬ 
received  in  2,000  more  communities,  making  a 
total  of  10,000  in  which  readers  of  The  Times 
reside. 

The  Times  has  never  conducted  contests.  It 
has  never  offered  premiums  nor  has  it  joined  in 
“Club  Subscriptions”  with  any  other  newspaper 
or  periodical.  The  circulation  is  not  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations.  It  declines  but  little  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  advances  steadily  year  after  year. 

The  Times  has  no  “Predated  Editions”  and  is¬ 
sues  no  extras.  Its  California  subscribers  receive 
the  newspaper  of  the  same  date  that  New  York¬ 
ers  read.  Whether  its  readers  live  in  Maine, 
Louisiana  or  Europe,  they  get  the  edition  printed 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  date  it  bears. 

The  graph  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  illustrates 
the  growth  of  The  Times  for  twenty-six  years. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  1922 

The  New  York  Times  in  the  Autumn  of  1922 
had  an  average  net  paid  daily  sale  exceeding 
350,000  copies.  On  Sundays  the  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  was  more  than  550,000.  The  average  net  paid 
circulation,  daily'and  Sunday,  as  reported  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  six  months  ended 


September  30,  1922,  was  356,671  The  general  dis¬ 
tribution  was  as  follows: 


Daily  Only: 


City  . 186,014 

Suburban.  70,714 
Country  ..  74,249 


Total  ....330»977 

Sunday  Only:  City  . 193,940 

Suburban..  97,072 
Country  ..217,989 

Total  ....510,835 

Widespread  Distribution 
Twenty-five  or  more  copies  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  of  The  New  York  Times  are 
regularly  distributed  in  each  of  nearly  1,100  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  United  States,  outside 
•©f  Greater  New  York.  The  total  exceeds  104,000 
for  the  daily  edition  and  270,000  for  the  Sunday 
edition.  In  towns  where  less  than  twenty-five 
copies  are  sold  the  total  is  more  than  30,000  copies 
^for  the  daily  edition  and  in  excess  of  40,000  for  the 
Sunday  edition.  The  Times  is  purchased  in  every 
State,  in  every  one  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  in  each  of  the  Canadian  Provinces 
and  in  eighty-six  foreign  countries. 

A  recent  tabulation  of  subscription  and  news¬ 
dealer  sales  showed  that  the  daily  or  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  The  Times  is  read  regularly  in  2,107  of  the 
3,007  counties  in  the  continental  United  States, 
including  Alaska. 
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Note  how  intereet  in  the  Worid  War,  beginning  in  1914,  based  upon  satisfactioa  srith  The  Thnet’a  fuD  cable  news  serrice 
and  confidence  in  its  accuracy,  increased  The  Times’s  circulation  to  its  peak  in  1918-1919.  In  1920,  the  period  of  depretaion,  re^- 
justment,  and  industrial  unrest,  little  of  this  circulation,  gained  through  recognition  of  rtspsnd ability  and  eenpfstHsaaa,  was  lost. 
News  of  the  present  European  economic  conflicts,  conducted  in  international  conferences,  has  srdidly  regained  that  margin  for 
The  Times  and  built  a  new  circulation. 
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(Continued  from  page  XX)  offices,  concessions,  and  the  like,  to  the  cere.  Xot  only  have  they  many  senti-  relied  upon  to  withdraw  from  the  couni 


the  Tews  were  immigrants”  who  treated  Christians  of  Syria.  Non-Catholics  com-  mentol  ties  toward  France,  but  they  real-  when  her  work  is  done,  which  is  ^  ca^ 

the  former  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  plain  that  the  same  discrimination  is  ize  that  no  other  Power  than  France  with  no  other  power.  The  experience  d 

cruelty*  and  who  remained  a  compara-  shown  in  favor  of  Catholics  and  Maron-  will  support  them  in  their  privileged  Cuba  was  contrasted  with  that  of 

tively  short  time;  they  were  unable  to  ites.  situation.  and  Algeria. 

maintain  control  over  the  whole  land  or  vi.  By  this  discrimination,  and  by  va-  Many  of  their  followers,  especially  vi.  The  feeling  that  America  is  ricli 


I 


maintain  control  over  the  whole  land  or 


situation. 

Many  of  their  followers,  especially 


vi.  The  feeling  that  America  is  rka 


among  themselves ;  they  were  rious  intrigues  since  the  occupation,  the  per^nal  ties  with  the  and  abundantly  able  to  advance  the  mei 


expelled  by  the  .Romans  and  formed  per-  French  have  increased  the  religious  di-  United  States,  would  rather  ^ve  the  for  the  desirable  speedy  development  o; 
manent  residence  elsewhere  2,000  years  visions  in  Syria,  which  had  been  reduced  United  States  than  France.  Those  out-  the  country  economically, 
ago;  the  Arabs  conquered  the  land  1,300  greatly  during  ffie  war.  They  thus  en-  the  I^banon  area  who  are  undoubt-  hearty  approval  of  and  deski 

years  ago,  and  have  remained  ever  since;  danger  the  possibility  of  Syrian  national-  trance  as  a  manaatory  power  extension  of  American  educati. 

it  is  their  actual  home,  and  not  merely  ism  on  a  non-religious  basis.  comparatively  few.  They  include  jj,  country.  England  has  done  Ihtl 

a  residence  of  long  ago;  as  Christiap  vii.  The  French  are  inclined  to  a  pol-  educationally  for  Syria.  While  Frar, 


ss  V  ^  nearly  auyruvai  oi  aiKl 

edly  for  France  as  a  mandatory  power  jj,e  extension  of  American  educ^ 
are  comparatively  few.  They  include  country.  England  has  done  1^ 

most  of  the  Catholics  of  every  d^rip-  educationallv  for  Svria.  WhiU 


a  residence  of  long  ago;  as  Christian  vii.  The  French  are  inclined  to  a  pol-  ^  educationally  for  Syria.  While  Frarw 

and  Moslems,  they  can  honor  all  the  j^y  of  colonization,  by  which  they  wish  ha vp  a  'Icnatioro! 

holy  places,  whereas  the  Jews  can  honor  to  substitute  the  use  of  the  French  Ian-  Rii«ra  "“ke  French 

only  their  own;  the  Jews  are  a  religion  g^^ge  for  native  tongues,  and  make  the  ?^ranr.  to  Rritafn  America,  espeda!:, 

and  not  a  nation;  they  will,  if  given  con-  people  into  Frenchmen.  The  Syrians  w  tuflf  tLt  through  the  Syrian  Protestant  Collegi 

trol,  forbid  the  use  of  the  Arabic  Ian-  wish  to  preserve  the  u^. of  the  Arabic  KmtouldTefe7  A^c^to  Syrian  nationalism, 

guage,  the  measure  which  caused  the  language,  and  to  retain  their  separateness,  inTJ  o^^^  American  training  and  the  Anglo-Saxo, 

break  between  the  \oung  Turks  and  the  Furthermore,  it  is  inherent  in  this  policy  Svrit  su^OTisiL  few  fs^r^om  and  civilization,  are  regar.F 


-American  training  and  the  Anglo-Sax 


there  were  a  certainty  of  acceptance.  literature  and  civilization,  are  regVnV 
_  In_all  Syria  surprising  few,  aside  from  ..  _-„raiiv  snoerior  to  the  Freneh 


thri>usenec3Tr  BrUaTn  a\  as  morally  supenor  to  the  French. 


no  benevolence  to  the  Arabs  in  their  gyria.  tne .  louses  aec  area  tor  critam  as  nrsr  A  conviction  that  America  « 

•  if  ;c  ftenieH  that  their  choice — not  nearly  so  many  as  for  France.  .  **"•  -“imerica  wj 

fetfi^^e^h^e  infli  enced  the  Arabs  to-  The  French  have  lost  so  many  men  The  fact  is  that  Britain  and  America  ^  absolutely  fair  and  just  as  betwwil, 

7ard^  nroffreL  ffie  hws  have  much  >n  the  war  tha^hey  are  unable  to  give  were  classed  together,  with  a  distinct  religions  and  sects.  Franc 

_„j  _i _ needful  protection  or  adeauate  adminis-  oreference  for  America,  but  both  were  would  be  expected  to  favor  Chnstiins 


viii.  The  French  have  lost  so  many  men  The  fact  is  that  Britain  and  America  absolutely  fair  and  just  as  betweeaili 


chrPwfinPQs  and  pruici.uuii  or  auc4uaic  auiiums-  preierence  lor  America,  out  Dotn  were  — --  --  • — . 

Wdl  out  and  manoeuvre ’away  This  is  _  illustrated  by  the  few  greatly  preferred  to  France._  The  Jews  ^ 


£'  oren^“LTbitaSs-Te"Ar7bs"^  inferio';  t^  iof^Fre^Th  S^of  ffiVcreek  OrthK  1 

toward  the  le’ws  lonir  resident  officials  now  in  Syria,  and  some  of  the  Protestants,  were  for  ix.  America  is  abundantly  supp!  J 

i7  thl^  land  who"Le  the  Arabic  Ian-  (Friends  of  the  French  deny  that  France  Britain.  The  great  majority  of  the  Mos-  with  trained  men,  from  whom  ex^rii 


fuJ*  lo„a  AraKir  Ian-  V^-riciius  OI  uic  rrenen  ueny  inai  rrance  Britain.  1  ne  great  majority  01  the  MOS-  wun  iraiiicu  men,  irom  wnom  e. 

m.ale  t^v  xTill  resist  to  the  Uttermost  officials,  and  blame  the  kms  were  for  Britain  as  second  choice,  can  be  supplied  in  “various  branches 

SI  f7mia7tinn  of  foreiim  lews  and  the  French  foreign  office  for  choosing  badly  Most  of  those  who  made  Britain  their  science,  industry,  administration,  ~ 
the  immigration  of  torei^  Jews  and  tne  .  .  .  .  .  ..  above  all.  education.” 


.cfaKi;cV,.;;,.nt  nf  a  lewish  ffovernment  Again,  while  first  choice  were  for  America  as  second  above  all,  education.” 

J  for  the  English  the  Eiastern  service  is  a  choice.  Practically  no  one  was  for  Amer-  x.  The  Americans  are  “lovers  of  hi 


Arab  Feeling  Toward  the  French  career  and  draws  the  best  of  the  young  ica  or  England  as  first  choice  and  France  manity.” 


Practically  all  of  the  Moslems,  who  General  Allenby,  think  the  best  solui  J 
imber  about  four-fifths  of  the  popula-  to  be  an  American  mandate  over  thl 


r^..,icsion  was  nrenared  French  it  seems  a  kind  of  as  second  choice.  Many  British  officials,  not  e.xcei.tlj 

While  the  Commission  was  prepared  g^ile  and  the  best  prefer  to  remain  at  Practically  all  of  the  Moslems,  who  General  Allenby,  think  the  best  solui  d 

5!firrfeaJc/‘in  Ivria  fhe  "sfreMt^  unT-  — was  affirmed  that  bribery  and  number  about  four-fifths  of  the  popula-  to  be  an  Ame^rican  mandate  over  S 

ward  France  in  Syria,  the  strength,  uni  mtrigue  are  worse  in  the  French  area  tion  of  Syria,  are  for  America  as  their  whole  of  Syria.  England  might  be  vd 

Si^mongTraSy  ar^^^^  first  choice.  It  is. true  that  there  was  .lit-  glad  to  get’^ut  of  xL  difficA  of  3 

ond  Phrictians  fevrent  a  '*•  The  French  haye  suffered  financial-  tie  direct  expression  of  this  in  Palestine,  situation  in  this  way.  .As  for  Frrd 

^vUinn  nf  thp  Cr^k  OrffiLloxl  came  '>"  ^  they  since  after  their  first  declarations  at  Jaffa,  she  cannot  desire  to  take  the  whok  i 

Histinrt  <iiirnris(»  have  not  the  means  to  restore  France  the  question  of  choice  of  mandate  was  Syria,  when  so  much  of  it  is  utt«l< 

Rripnds  Ilf  thp  Rr^rh  affirnwd  that  it  'tself  Or  to  develop  what  possessions  they  held  up  pd  referred  to  Damascus.  Pos-  averse  to  her.  She  also  may  ultimalfH 

diiP  PiTtnan  and  Turkish  sue-  have  already.  They  cannot  therefore  sibly  this  was  done  under  instructions  conclude  that  the  best  way  out  is  cois^ 
cLded  bl  A^ab  and  ^itish  orooa’ganda,  Syria  the  financial  and  economic  from  the  Emir  Feisal,  who  may  .have  plete  withdrawal.  This,  would,  perh.;^ 


ceeded  by  Arab  and  British  propaganda,  »  ^ 
and  that  it  is  not  deep-seated.  The  Com-  support  she  needs 
mission  went  to  great  pains  in  testing  x.  The  French 
these  affirmations  by  questioning.  Ger-  financial  exploitatic 


support  she  needs.  been  trying  to  hold  the.  field  for  Britain,  not  hurt  her  pride  seriously  if  at  tbi 

X.  The  French  are  inclined  toward  *he  evidpee  of  sincere  declaration  same  time  England  were  to  witblw 

financial  exploitation  of  subject  areas,  and  .America  is  all  the  stronger,  since  and  if  her  special  pre-war  relatlohsnip 


=  Td  TuXdii^rducra'tigo^u;  woVdgo7^n‘s7rirnyf;Vita“oTnd;-  JL,£"«-®®  — -•‘y  be  scrupulously  continued. 

_ j  _ _ ..1 _ vsinntnsni  fi,.>  17....... ..u  America. 


propaganda  during  the  war  against  the  velopment,  but  for  the  profit  of  French- 
French,  and  against  the  other  Allies  as  nim. . 


well.  There  was  no  evidence  found  of  It  **  not  necessary  here  to  try  to  csti- 


As  for  the  Christians,  while  compara¬ 
tively  few  declared  directly  for  .America 
as  first  choice — only  a  part  of  the  Prot- 


direct  propaganda  by  the  British  against  mate  the  measure  of  truth  that  lies  be-  «  “'"y 

the  French,  and  freouent  denials  were  hmd  these  statements.  It  is  sufficient  !®“?'®  Orthodox  and  Ar 


the  French,  and  frequent  denials  were  hmd  these  statements.  It  is  sufficient 

made  that  the  Arabs  had  worked  thus.  to  note  that  most  of  the  Syrians  believe  ^  for^Rrh 

It  was  said  several  times  that  the  substantially  the  whole  of  this,  and  are  kill  !  u  ^ 


HI.  SpAcial  Discussions 
1.  Franck  Feeling  Toward  tke 
Britisk* 

It  is  evident  that  the  French  feel  re 
sentment  toward  the  British  as  not  bar 


French  had  themselves  conducted  an  theretore  very  strongly  against  French 
anti-French  propaganda  by  their  actions  control  of  the  country, 
since  the  Armistice.  On  the  other  hand,  feeling  persists  in  connection 

it  was  charged  that  some  Arabs  were  ^ue  execution  of  Arabs  by  Jemal 

workings  aRSiinst  the  French,  and  also  Pasha,  and  this  acts  against  the  French 

_ •  1_  -_J  -11  £ _ t _ -  DAenifA  fVlA  *Ufi*  Tr«*<seea»es  leefs-Imi. 


substantially  the  whole  of  this  and  arc  ^  .  recent  agreements  to  declare  for  Brit-  sentment  toward  the  British  as  not  bav- 
therefore  very  strongly  against  French  Fr^ce,  but  a  large  proportion  ing  played  a  fair  game  in  the  Syriii 

control  of  the  country.  mentioned  America  as  second  choice,  and  area.  Without  going  into  hiitorical  (1< 

Much  feeling  persists  in  connection  would  welcome  her,  tails,  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement  provid« 

with  the  execution  of  Arah«  hv  Temal  while  there  were  abundant  assurances  that  France  should  have  ownership  « 
Pasha,  and  this  acts  against  theT'rench.  American  mandate  would  be  sat-  influence  in  a  large  area,  including  Dal 

Desoite  the  fact  that  France  was  intrimi-  ‘si^mry  to.practirally  all.  .  .  mascus  and  Cilicia,  and  extending  'J 


The  members  of  the  Commission  can  Sivas  and  Harpoot,  while  Englin 


against  the  British  and  all  foreigners.  Despite  the  fact  that  France  was  intrigu-  isi^tory  to  practiraiiy  all.  .  mascus  and  Cilicia,  and  exten^  u 

Friends  of  France  say  that  the  Moslems  inf?  with  the  Arabs  against  the  Turks  the  Commission  can  ^vas  and  Harpoot,  while  Eng.*™ 

before  the  Great  War  the  knowledire  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  should  be  m  a  similar  position  towirc 
thich^  the  French  ^avi  the^  in^l86o!  that  M.  Picot,  upon  leaving  his  position  United  States  as  man-  the  former  Turkish  area  southeast  of  thu 

^  their  disSon  to  treaTthe  native  as  Consul  in  1914,  failed  to  seeme  his  datory  power  in  view  of  the  countless  Atthe  present  moment  France  isthr^t 

Christians  as  ^lly  equal  to  the  Moslems,  correspondence,  so  that  fatal  evidence  earnest  appeals,  ^th  by  individuals  and  med  with  the  loss  of  all  her  sphere,  whi» 

an  attitude  which  the  British  do  not  (ell  into  Turkish  hands,  has  played  into  K^oups,  and  of  the  manifest  enthusiasm  England  complacently  holds  all  that  ^ 

tSce  in  E^ypt^and  India  oosition  so  that  France  is  held  responsi-  J^own  on  many  occasions,  in  spite  of  the  then  assigned  to  her^,  and  extends  hcl 


take  in  Egypt  and  India. 

Apart  from  the  questi 
and  recency,  the  anti-Frer 
seem  to  be  deep-rooted  i 


portion  of  the  Syrian  population.  This  children,  meetings  of  the  relatives— the  ”??,®,^  ®  l?  ?®j  *  group  or  indi-  Coi^is»on  on  Mai^ates  to  Syria,  ^ 

appears  in  an  examination  of  the  princi-  "Unfortunate  Syrians.”  now  not  only  ridual  objected  to  France  or  En^nd,  to  the  French  to  ^  an  accompliw^ 
pal  reasons  given  by  the  Syrians  for  strengthens  the  sentiment  for  Arab  inde-  ^  l"*  *{l**r 

their  opposition  to  all  French  interfer-  nendence,  but  stirs  feeling  against  ^“  “5®  fwl  that  the  English 


their  opposition  to  all  French  mterfer- 
ence  in  their  affairs.  They  say: 

i.  The  French  are  enemies  of  religion, 
having  none  at  home,  and  supporting 
Roman  Catholics  abroad  for  purely  po¬ 
litical  motives. 

ii.  They  disapprove  of  the  French  atti¬ 
tude  toward  women. 


3.  Tke  Request  for  an  American 
Mandate 


course,  also  a  fact  that  France,  and  only  vantage  of  their  dire  necessity,  by  reis 
less  openly  England,  were  making  bids  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  kwp  gn 
for  the  mandate,  while  the  United  States  tically  all  of  their  men  in  France,  to  ( 
was  not.  cupy  more  than  a  due  share  of  Syri 


The  principal  reasons  advanced  for  de-  and  to  seduce  the  affection  of  the  .Ari‘ 


nmai  mouves.  possibilities  were  seriously  con-  string  an  American  mandate  were  as  fol-  They  also  resent  the  paxTnent  by  tn 

ii.  They  disapprove  of  the  French  atti-  templated  hv  the  supporters  of  a  Unit^  ■  English  to  the  Emir  Feisal  of  a  hts 

tude  toward  women.  Syria :  Absolute  independence,  the  man-  i..  Confidence  in  President  Wilson  as  monthly  subsidy,  which  they  claim  ay 

iii.  The  French  education  is  superficial  date  of  Britain,  the  mandate  of  France,  mainly  responsible  for  the  freedom  of  ers  a  multitude  of  bribes,  and  era-^t 

and  inferior  in  character-building  to  the  and  the  mandate  of  America.  The  only  Syria,  and  as  championing  the  rights  of  the  British  to  stand  off  and  show  CiW 

Anglo-Saxon.  It  leads  to  familiarity  considerable  groups  that  favored  division  small  and  oppressed  peoples.  hands  while  .Arab  agents  do  dirty  »w 

with  that  kind  of  French  literature  which  were  those  who  support^  a  separate  Pal-  ii.  Gratitude  to  America  for  relief  of  I”  interest.  They  f^l  that  in  a-fw 
is  irreligious  and  immoral.  The  Mos-  estine  for  Zionism  under  Britain,  and  a  the  starving  and  naked.  Thanks  to  Presi-  '"8  the  Arabs  the  British  w  ^ 

Icms  recognize  that  the  time  has  come  separate  Lebanon,  whether  or  not  en-  dent  Wilson  and  America  was  expressed  working  against  the  French.  They  cB'f 


They  also  resent  the  payment  by  t'nl 
English  to  the  Emir  Feisal  of  a  htsl 


i.  Confidence  in  President  Wilson  as  monthly  subsidy,  which  they  claim  avj 

■  .  ..  .  I  ..  I  .  r  _  - _ _  _ I 


small  and  oppressed  peoples.  hands  while  .Arab  agents  do  dirty  wori 

ii.  Gratitude  to  America  for  relief  of  I" 
the  starving  and  naked.  Thanks  to  Presi- 
dent  Wilson  and  America  was  expressed 


.x.e.w  KJi  iiA/i  cii-  ucni  w iisoH  /\merica  was  exprcsscu  -  .,  - 

for  the  education  of  their  women,  and  larged,  under  France  in  case  the  rest  of  in  a  thousand  forms  and  with  the  ereat-  the  British  are  more  or  ^ 

.•^1 _  _  aI--.*.  aI _ _ _ _ _  C* _ ‘J.  ..*  «.  ...  /ItvA^Kr  e>A»v\yNMe«KlA  4Via 


they  say  that  those  who  receive  French  Syria  is  under  another  mandatary 


est  emotion,  independently  of  the  desire  responsible  for  the  und^jx 


strong  anti-French  feeling  shown  b 
practically  all  the  Moslem  and  nop 


education  tend  to  become  uncontrollable.  Only  Jews  supported  the  Zionistic  as  regards  a  mandate.  ®“'0"?  a  J 

iy.  The  French  have  not  treked  the  scheme,  except  that  a  few  Christians  were  jjj  >j>be  feeling  that  America  came  CMholfe  ^Christian  elcmenta  ^  Sytii 

natives  as  ^uals  m  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  willing  to  entrust  the  question  to  the  ;„to  ^^e  war  for  no  selfish  reason,  and  Thev  feel  That  Britain  7«^  b^  S 

but  have  imposed  differOTces  in  office  mandatory  ^wer.  The  Jews  are  dis-  ^ould  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  a  small  toTLst  the  desire  to  conn^tEmn?^ 

holding  and  in  various  avil  rights.  This  tinctly  for  Britain  as  mandatory  power,  i  an  unselfish  wav  to  resist  the  desire  to  connect  Egypt  ^ 

argument  was  presented  very  often  and  because  of  the  Balfour  declaration,  P«f P'®  an  unsemsh  way  Mesopotamia  under  one  control  as  a  bol 

developed  in  some  detail.  though  many  think  if  the  scheme  goes  knowledge  that  America  is  not  - 

V.  The  French  have  shown  a  marked  ahead,  American  Jews  will  become  its  a  colonizing  power,  seeking  to  govern  for  •  jj  ,houij  overlooked  th»t  the  W 

tendency  to  give  an  undue  proportion  of  chief  promoters.  France  is  felt  to  be  advantage  of  its  own  people,  and  to  .,riou»  rift  in  AngloFrench  relation,  sac* 

^  ^  against  it.  and  America  indifferent.  exploit  the  governed.  The  examples  of  war  occurred  over  Syria.  It  ha.  rinee 


•Thi.  rilude.  to  the  war.  hy  the  Children  As  regards  the  Lebanon,  the  official  Cuba  and"  the  Philippines  were  frequently  to  a  c^.m  th«  th^en.  .‘o 


i  nia  aifuac*  iw  me  wars  iit  me  i_niniren  *  %.a.^  A.evov»a.s..ii,  mv  v/iiivias  ..  • 

of  Israel  when  they  "poMeased"  the  Land  of  Maronites  and  Catholics  who  support  a  cited. 


separation  scheme  are  undoubtedly  sin- 


The  feeling  that  America  can  be 


peace;  but  the  beginning  was  in  the  Near 
(Continued  on  page  XXIV) 
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(Coniittued  from  page  XXII) 
wark  of  India,  and  as  a  new  field  for 
profitable  commercial  exploitation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
French  contentions  arc  difficult  of  refuta¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  whole  situation  is  such 
that  British  honor  would  seem  cleaner 
if  Britain  were  to  withdraw  wholly  from 
Syria.  Yet  the  aversion  of  the  pet)ple 
to  France,  however  it  may  have  arisen,  is 
so  great  and  deep-seated  that  England 
cannot  leave  Syria  to  France  without 
seeming  to  abandon  her  friends  to  their 
enemies,  a  process  which  would  probably 
react  strongly  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Moslem  world.  There  is  good  rea¬ 
son  for  the  position  of  many  Englishmen, 
who  are  strongly  desirous  that  America 
should  take  the  whole  situation  off  their 
hands,  including  with  the  French  and 
.\rab  entanglements  the  promises  to  Zii>n- 
ism. 

2.  French  “Rights” 

The  denial  in  the  “Damascus  Pro¬ 
gram”  that  the  French  have  “rights” 
anywhere  in  Syria  leads  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  bases  on  which  such  rights 
might  be  claimed.*  In  brief,  there  have 
been  in  Syria  Roman  Catholic  mission¬ 
ary  workers,  using  principally  the  French 
language,  for  several  centuries.  These 
have  developed  an  extensive  system  of 
churches,  schools  and  monasteries. 
France  has  had  commercial  relations  and 
small  groups  of  resident  citizens  since 
the  Middle  Ages.  French  has  long  been 
the  principal  western  language  used  in 
Syria.  France  has  taken  a  special  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Maronites,  and  intervened  on 
their  behalf  in  the  I^banon  in  1860. 

None  of  these  relationships,  however, 
give  the  least  “right”  to  claim  territory 
or  mandatory  control.  Otherwi.se.  it 
could  be  held  that  .\mcrica.  through  her 
missionary  work  and  business  relation¬ 
ships,  had  acquired  a  measure  of  political 
rights  in  India,  China.  South  .\merica 
and  Syria  itself.  France  herself  could 
claim  all  of  Turkey  with  nearly  the 
same  justification. 

It  would  compromise  all  the  missionary 
work  in  the  world  if  the  doctrine  were 
admitted  that  such  work  established  po¬ 
litical  claims.  No  doubt  the  French  have 
acquired  many  personal  relationships  and 
sentimental  attachments.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  tie  that  France  has 
had  with  Syria  in  the  past  should  be  sev¬ 
ered  or  even  weakened  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  another  mandatory  power,  or  in  an 
independent  Syria. 

3.  The  “Greeter  Lebanon” 

The  latest  policy  pushed  by  the  French 
in  the  Lebanon  region  contemplates  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  country  from  Tyre 
to  Tripoli,  as  far  inland  as  the  crest  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon,  to  be  given  to  France 
in  case  the  remainder  of  Syria  .should 
go  to  another  mandatory  power.  Such 
a  plan  is  objectionable  for  many  rea¬ 
sons: 

i.  It  is  apparently  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
area  itself. 

ii.  The  Syrians  outside  the  area  are  so 
opposed  to  the  plan  as  to  be  inclined  to 
make  war  rather  than  accept  it. 

iii.  If  put  into  effect  by  overwhelming 
force  a  state  of  settled  equilibrium  could 
probably  never  be  attained,  because  of 
such  questions  as  the  just  control  of 
“Hollow  Syria.”  where  the  Christians  by 
their  own  figures  own  65  per  cent  of 
the  property,  but  have  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  population;  the  water  supply  of  Homs, 
which  comes  from  territory  claimed  for 
the  “Greater  I-ebanon”;  the  commercial 
access  to  the  sea  of  the  regions  of  Da- 
ma.scus  and  .-Meppo.  In  short,  the  land  is 
too  small,  and  too  intimately  connected,  to 
t»e  capable  of  satisfactory  division. 

iv.  The  separation  off  of  the  Greater 
Lebanon,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a 
separation  off  of  Palestine,  would  inten¬ 
sify  the  religious  differences  in  Syria, 
which  it  is  roost  desirable  to  diminish  in 
favor  of  the  growth  of  national  feeling. 
The  tendency  would  be  for  Christian 

*  Kraooe  was  given,  and  now  holds,  a  man- 
date  over  Syria,  includinir  Damascus.  She  held 
enkia  for  a  time,  but  surrendered  it  to  the  Na- 
tionaliat  Turks. 


Syrians  to  concentrate  in  the  Lebanon, 
Jews  in  Palestine,  and  Moslem  Syrians 
in  the  remainder  of  the  country. 

V.  The  government  in  each  area  would 
<X)untenance  and  probably  conduct  in¬ 
trigue  in  the  other  regions. 

vi.  The  three  areas  would  be  implicit¬ 
ly  hostile,  and  must  either  carry  heavy 
burdens  of  armament  against  each  other. 
or  be  protected  at  great  expense  by  the 
mandatory  powers. 

vii.  The  mandatory  p<jwers  would 
themselves  be  in  danger  of  hostility  over 
the  questions  which  would  inevitably  arise 
Iwtween  the  portions  of  a  country  and  a 
IK-ople  thus  unnaturally  severed. 

.V  plan  which  would  add  to  the  Greater 
Lebanon  the  remainder  of  O.  E.  T. 

West,  extending  from  Tripoli  to  Alexan- 
dretta.  and  give  the  whole  to  France,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  interior  to 
Britain,  would  intensify  all  the  above 
difficulties,  and  would  besides  cut  off 
.•MepptJ  and  western  Mesopotamia  from 
access  to  the  sea. 

4.  The  Emir  Feisal’t  Position 

Unless  the  attempt  be  made  to  rule 
Syria  as  a  conquered  country,  or  unless 
the  experiment  of  republican  government 
be  tried  in  the  old  land,  the  obvious  plan 
is  that  the  Emir  Feisal  should  be  head 
of  the  State,  Third  son  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Mecca,  Hussein,  who  was  recoguizi-d  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  as  King  of  the  Hejaz,  the 
Emir  Feisal  led  the  .Arabs  in  co-operation 
with  the  .Allies  against  the  Turks,  and 
entered  Damascus  in  triumph.  He  spent 
several  months  in  Paris,  and  returned  a 
few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssion.  He  had  agreed  with  Clemenceau 
to  labor  at  allaying  the  .Arab  feeling 
against  the  French,  but  believing  after  a 
time  that  the  h'rench  were  playing  false 
with  him,  he  ceased  his  efforts.  Shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Commission  in 
Damascus,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  decla¬ 
rations  in  favor  of  a  British  mandate.  He 
assured  the  Commission  that  he  will  1k‘ 
pleased  with  either  Britain  or  America  as 
mandatory  power. 

The  British  Government  has  been  ad¬ 
vancing  money  to  his  government  for  a 
long  time,  and  at  present  allows  it  $750,- 
000  per  month  (^150,000).  Of  this  Fei¬ 
sal  draws  about  $200,000  per  month  for 
his  personal  expenses,  staff,  propaganda 
agents,  etc.  The  balance  is  spent  on  the 
administration  and  the  army  of  7,000 
and  gendarmerie  of  4,500,  in  supplement 
to  the  inadequate  receips  from  taxation. 

The  estimate  was  made  that  the  Prince 
could  manage  under  settled  conditions 
with  a  salary  of  $125,000  per  year,  and 
that  after  a  few  years  the  country  could 
carry  itself  by  taxation,  maintaining  a 
very  small  army.  This  does  not  allow 
for  carrying  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman 
debt,  nor  for  large  expenditure  on  need¬ 
ed  public  improvements. 

The  present  attachment  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  Prince  Feisal  varies  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  regions.  Not  many  Christians  de¬ 
clared  themselves  positively  in  favor  of 
him.  Some  others  said  he  is  a  good  man. 
with  bad  advisers.  Others  fear  him  be¬ 
cause  of  his  membership  in  a  powerful 
Moslem  family.  The  Moslems  of  Pales¬ 
tine  made  almost  no  declarations  in  his 
favor.  It  was  said  that  if  he  would  come 
to  Palestine,  all  .Arabs  would  be  enthusi¬ 
astically  for  him.  In  all  the  O.  E.  T.  A. 
East,  and  among  the  Moslems  of  the 
West,  he  was  asked  for,  often  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  An  exception  was  found  in 
some  Moslems  of  the  North,  who  said' 
they  do  not  know  him.  ; 

Emir  Feisal  gave  the  impression  of 
being  kindly,  gentle,  and  wise.  Whatever 
be  the  case  previously,  he  has  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  in  the  desert  and 
at  Damascus  and  Paris  an  excellent  po¬ 
litical  education.  He  desires  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  Moslems  and  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Syria,  and  wishes  to  promote  the 
education  of  Moslem  women.  Some  say 
that  he  is  not  as  strong  as  the  men 
around  him.  but  he  gave  the  impression  of 
being  able  to  maintain  his  leadership.  He 
promises  well  as  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
arch,  who  could  work  amicably  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  a  mandatory  power. 

It  should  be  provided  in  case  he  re¬ 
main  the  head  of  the  Syrian  state,  that  he 
renounce  all  rights  of  inheritance  of  the 


crown  of  the  Hejaz ;  otherwise  serious 
complications  might  arise  in  the  future. 

S.  The  “Right*  of  Minorities” 

One  clause  in  the  Dama.scus  program 
promises  full  recognition  of  the  “rights 
of  minorities”  in  the  Syrian  constitution. 

On  account  of  the  evident  fears  of 
many  Christians,  liased  on  the  policy 
of  massacre  that  has  Ix'en  employed  so 
often  in  Turkey,  the  Commissioners  took 
pains  to  inquire  of  many  Moslem  groups 
what  they  propose  to  do  to  ensure  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  sections  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  answer  was  sometimes 
given,  logically  enough,  that  there  would 
!)e  no  minorities,  since  all  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  equal  in  the  new  state.  But  or¬ 
dinarily,  the  promise  was  made  (»f  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees. 

There  was  discussion  in  the  Damascus 
Congress  of  a  proposal  to  grant  Moslems 
one-half  of  the  seats  in  the  future  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  while  the  other  half 
would  be  distributed  among  the  rest  of 
the  population.  What  method  might  be 
used  in  apportioning  seats  to  different 
groups  and  sects,  as  the  Druses,  Maron¬ 
ites.  Shiites,  Nusairiyeh,  I.sm.tilians, 
Turks,  Jews,  Greek  Orthcxlox,  Greek 
Catholics,  etc.,  was  not  disctis.sed ;  the 
mere  enumeration  suggests  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem. 

Mention  has  been  made  already  of  the 
agreements  made  by  Prince  Feisal  with 
the  Druses  and  the  Greek  Orthodox.  He 
promised  in  return  for  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  support  that  he  would  govern  under 
seven  conditions : 

n)  He  would  rule  in  the  fear  of  trt>d 
w  ithout  <ies]R>lisni. 

(3)  He  would  establish  CiHistitutional 
Kovcriiinent. 

(3)  He  would  rcsiiect  all  rt•li^ii^t1S 

(4)  K<|ual  rights  should  l»e  enioved  bv 
all. 

(5)  Public  security  sliouM  l»e  guaran¬ 
teed  for  all;  the  i»rivate  carrying  ti  rifles 
should  be  prevented. 

(6)  I’ublic  instniclic'ii  should  be  v*iuai; 
(ireek  Orthodox  sch(<ds  should  be  tw  the 
same  basis  as  Moslem  schools. 

(7)  Xo  one  should  hold  .luce  l»cciu>c 
of  family  or  influence,  but  only  liecausc 
fitted  for  the  jdace. 

These  conditions  are  superior  in  form 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  modern  state  to 
the  Turkish  system  of  recognizing  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  autonomy  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  various  religious  groups,  thus 
perpetuating  differences  and  making  con¬ 
cessions  which  later  become  privileges 
and  the  source  of  friction.  It  would  be 
better  to  aim  at  one  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  wherein  certain  hours  each  week 
should  be  set  aside  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  under  special  teachers  for  each  group, 
than  to  have  several  state-supported 
school  systems.  But  these  are  details  for 
future  adjustment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
great  readiness  was  shown  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  group  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  protection  and  rights  of  the  other 
groups,  and  it  remains  only  to  bring  this 
purpo.se  into  action. 

It  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Moslem  and  Druse  minority  in  the 
I.ebanon  is  also  in  need  of  protection,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  a  Jewish  majority 
in  Palestine,  Moslems  and  Christians 
would  need  protection  there.  .A  former 
governor  of  the  Lebanon  stated  that  a 
large  part  of  his  work  was  given  to 
watching  lest  the  Maronites  and  other 
Christians  infringe  the  rights  of  the 
Moslems  and  Druses. 

6.  “Complete  Independence” 

One  item  in  the  Damascus  program 
deserves  special  attention,  as  going  be¬ 
low  the  problem  of  a  mandate,  namely, 
the  request  for  “complete  independence.” 
The  protest  against  the  application  to 
Syria  of  .Article  22  of  the  Covenant  is 
closely  related  to  this.  The  feeling  that 
the  Syrians  are  in  at  least  as  advanced 
a  condition  as  were  the  different  Balkan 
States  when  their  independence  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  was  present  in  the  first  Mos¬ 
lems  whom  the  Commission  met  in 
Syria,  and  the  same  note  was  sounded 
everywhere  by  .some  of  the  delegations. 

The  groups  which  were  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  this  view  in  an  extreme  form  were 
Bedouins,  villagers  of  the  south  and  east, 
and  some  of  the  younger  Moslem  men. 
The  Syrian  Union  Party  declared  in  this 


direction,  and  the  few  but  prominent  men 
and  women  related  to  the  “.Arab  Martyrs” 

— the  men  who  were  executed  by  Jemal 
Pasha  for  intrigues  against  the  Turkish 
government — were  very  emphatic  against 
any  form  of  relationship  to  another  na¬ 
tion  ;  the  Syrian  Union  Party  ask  that 
the  League  of  Nations  guarantee  the  in- 
dci>endcnce  and  the  Constitution  of  Syria. 
The  declaration  was  made  that  when 
Syrians  now  abroad  return,  there  will  be 
a  sufficiency  of  educated  and  trained  men 
to  govern  the  country  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  projKirtion 
of  the  learned  men  and  of  others  from 
the  older  and  wiser  among  the  Moslems, 
recognized  fully  that  .some  form  of  man- 
clatory  control  is  necessary,  since  the 
Syrians  have  long  been  in  subjection, 
few  of  them  are  educated,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  poor  and  l>ackward  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Christians,  and  most  other 
iloh-Moslem  groups,  are  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  a  strong  mandate  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  considerable  time,  hecaux 
they  do  not  feel  confidence  in  an  .Arab 
government,  which  in  a  country  four- 
fifths  Moslem  might  be  too  favorable  to 
the  majority. 

The  nations  in  forming  the  league 
have  pronounced  in  the  Covenant  that 
Syria  should  be  under  mandatory  control. 
The  Commission  did  not  find  reason  to 
recommend  modification  of  this  decision 
but  abundant  cause  for  holding  it  to  be 
just.  The  failure  of  the  Young  Turkish 
attempt  to  conduct  a  self-governing  state 
in  which  Moslems  and  Christians  should 
be  cijual  makes  it  especially  desirable 
that  the  new  Syrian  state  should  in  its 
first  years  be  watched  closely,  since  it 
has  the  additional  difficulty  to  l)c  over¬ 
come  of  emergence  from  subjection. 

The  4th  .Article  of  the  “Damascus  Pro¬ 
gram”  provides  for  the  possibility  of  a 
mandate,  defining  it  “as  equivalent  to  the 
rendering  of  economical  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  that  does  not  prejudice  our  com¬ 
plete  independence.”  Here  also  the  re¬ 
striction  may  be  too  great.  The  manda-  I 
tory  power  should  have  a  real  control  j 
over  the  administration,  so  as  to  elimi-  ' 
nate  as  far  as  possible  corruption,  waste, 
inertia,  serious  errors  of  judgment,  etc. 

In  spite  of  all  that  was  said  in  favor 
of  complete  independence,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  either  America  or  Britain 
would  be  allowed  without  resistance  as 
much  control  as  the  Council  of  the  | 
League  of  Nations  judges  to  be  w'ise.  In 
fact,  assurance  was  given  on  very  high 
authority  that  the  demand  for  complete 
independence  is  to  an  extent  artificial. 
l)eing  in  part  motivated  by  the  fear  of  a 
French  mandate,  and  in  part  by  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  conversion  of  mandatory 
control  into  permanent  possession.  If 
adequate  assurances  be  had  against  both 
these  jwssibilities,  the  objectors  to  a  man¬ 
date,  limited  so  as  to  secure  its  exereix 
in  the  interests  of  Syria,  will  be  reduced 
to  a  small  and  impotent  group.  In  time, 
when  all  things  are  ready,  a  true  and 
lasting  “complete  independence”  can  be 
awarded  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

7.  Syrian  Nationalism,  Pan-Arabiim, 
and  Pan-Islamitm 

The  programs  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  all  the  Moslems  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Christians  of  Syria 
were  nationalistic:  that  is  to  say,  they 
called  for  a  United  Syria  under  a  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution,  making  no  distinc¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of  religion.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  repeated  questions  in  many 
places,  it  was  steadily  affirmed  by  the 
Moslems  that  they  had  no  desire  what¬ 
ever  f6r  Moslem  privilege  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  nor  for  political  union  with  the 
Arabs  of  the  Hejaz,  whom  they  felt  to  be 
in  another  state  of  civilization.  They 
asked  regularly  for  the  independence  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  a  few  of  them  hone^ 
for  some  form  of  political  union  with  that 
area.  .A  few  asked  for  the  independence 
of  all  .Arab  countries. 

The  Commissioners  often  asked  the 
question  of  Moslems,  whether  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  Caliphate  to  be  at  Stamhoul 
or  at  Mecca.  With  very  few  exceptions 
they  replied  that  it  belongs  now  to  King 
Hussein  in  Mecca.  One  or  two  said 
that  it  belongs  still  to  the  Turkish  Sul-; 
tan,  and  cannot  be  changed  except  by  anj 
(Continued  on  page  XXVI) 
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HER  UNWELCOME  HUSBAND 

Wv  iV.  L.  CeorRc 
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By  James  Harvey  Robinson 
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from  the  literary  circle  of  "'Cousin  Waldo”  Emerson  to  buying  beers  for 
Verlaine.  $4.(K) 

NIGHTS  AND  DAYS  ON  THE 
GYPSY  TRAIL 

By  Irving  Brown 

“.As  a  picture  of  the  Gypsy  dancers,  singers  and  bull-fighters  of  Spain, 
and  as  a  portrayal  of  Gypsy  character,  it  will  find  a  place  among  the  few 
really  good  books  depicting  Gypsy  life.”  T.  W.  Thompson.  Hon.  Sec. 
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to  St.  Helena 

By  Louis  Etienne  St.  Denis,  Knozvn  as  AH 
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TURKEY  IN  TRANSITION 

1  I  Tull  extend  of  Turkish  territory,  Oct.  1922. 
^■^^v"■■^l  Territory  lost  by  Turkey  after  the  Balkan 
t-.\-.J  Wars,  1913. 

I  ■;  iii',i;j||  Territory  lost  by  Tiukey  after  the  World 
' — ‘ '  War,  according  to  Treaty  of  S<‘vres,  1920. 

Q  Tcrritorict  rrfainod  from  Terrilory  rr^inrd  by  Tur- 

arronlmf  to  acreo-  key  arrordm*  to  rranro- 

ment  at  Mudania«  (ict.  1022.  Turki^  Treaty  of  Anfora^Oct. 
(D  Zone  of  AUU-dcontrof ;  1921. 

Nrwliniiuiihownlhu.  .  ®  5^"^  »"»  Frenrh  M»n- 

Old  limits  of  Zone  of  the  Straits.  date. 

shown  thus :  .  .  .  Mtaopotamia.  nrw  Kine- 

a  TurkUh  Armcnli.  wMUm  ^  .  dom  ol  lr»<j.  Ilr.tiib  Man- 
boundary  ^fined  by  Pres.  - 

Wilson.  Part  of  Mf-v>potainia.  fOO 

(4)  Runian  UsTitory  r«slr<J  to  Urrritory)  t  lainK-U  by  Tur- 

Turkey  arcording  to  SovM-t  **'>’• 
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DISPUTED  LANDS  OF  NEAR  EAST  THAT  HOLD  WORLD  ATTENTION  TODAY 


{Continued  from  page  XXI P’) 
agreement  of  all  the  Moslems  in  the 
world.  .All  affirmed  that  King  Hussein  is 
in  no  sense  their  political  head,  but  only 
their  religious  head.  Prayers  are  said  in 
his  name,  and  certain  seals  for  public 
documents  bear  his  name. 

Certain  Christians,  on  the  other  hand, 
affirmed  that  the  sentiment  of  Syrian  Na¬ 
tionalism  is  new  and  feeble,  and  that  the 
expressions  of  it  made  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  gave  a  false  impression.  They 
claimed  that  the  Christians  wdio  adhere  to 
this  view  do  so  as  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
Moslem  majority,  and  that  the  Moslems 
much  prefer  a  pan-.Arabic  or  Pan- 
Islamic  scheme,  and  would  quickly  aban¬ 
don  Syrian  nationalism  if  they  saw  a 
chance  for  the  success  of  either  of  these 
ideas.  It  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that 
those  who  speak  for  themselves  strike 
nearer  the  truth  than  others  who  assume 
to  speak  for  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  consideration  to  the 
criticism. 

Pan-Arabism*  in  a  narrower  sense 
would  unite  under  one  independent  gov¬ 
ernment  the  .Arab-speaking  portions  of 
the  former  Turkish  Empire.  This  would 
not  necessarily  be  a  theoretic  Moslem 
state,  though  the  large  majority  would 
belong  to  the  different  Moslem  sects.  It 
-is,.,  hard  to  see  how  such  a  federated 
state,  with  its  territory  largely  desert 
and  lacking  a  center  and  speedy  com¬ 
munications,  could  be  more  of  a  danger 

*  This  is  the  [X)rtentoMS  ]>t<  gramme  s<-t  forth 
in  the  Turkish  X,-iti()n.i1i3t  Pact.  It  would  ap¬ 
parently  tliminate  iKjth  France  and  Great  Britain 
from  the  confines  of  the  tinner  Ot'oman 
Empire. 


to  the  world  than  the  Turkey  of  which  ib 
formed  a  part.  * 

In  a  larger  sense  Pan-.Arabism  would 
wish  to  add  also  the  Arab-speaking  belt 
across  North  Africa.  Since  this  is  held 
by  three  great  powers,  each  of  whom  has 
a  larger  population  and  infinitely  greater 
resources  than  the  Pan-Arab  area  con¬ 
tains,  its  accomplishment  against  their 
will  is  a  mere  dream. 

Pan-Islamism  in  a  narrow  sense  would 
re-establish  one  government  in  the  former 
Turkish  Empire  by  agreement  of  the 
two  -Moslem  groups  of  north  and  south, 
the  Turks  and  the  Arabs.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  found  no  sign  of  a  desire  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  rule  of  Turkey 
over  the  -Arabs.  One  former  deputy  in 
the  Turkish  Parliament  did  indeed  sug¬ 
gest  that  an  Ottoman  prince  might  be 
chosen  as  king  of  Syria,  but  this  was  an 
individual  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  expressions  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  l)ecause  of  the  end  of  Turk¬ 
ish  rule.  If  there  is  any  thought  of  a 
federation  of  -Arabs  with  Turks,  or  of  a 
l>olitical  union  of  any  sort,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  saw  no  trace  of  it.  Still  less  was 
there  any  sign  of  movement  toward 
the  realization  of  a  larger  Pan-Islamic 
idea.  The  Turks  had  some  thought  of 
this  early  in  the  war,  but  it  disappeared 
in  favor  of  a  Pan-Turanian  idea  on  a 
racial  or  linguistic  rather  than  a  religious 
basis,  from  the  time  when  Jemal  Pasha 
hanged  the  leaders  of  the  Syrian  Arabs. 

One  may  conjure  up  the  picture  of  an 
attempt  at  restoring  the  Saracen  Em¬ 
pire,  by  the  stages  of  Syrian,  -Arabian 
and  Mesopotamian  independence,  follow¬ 
ed  by  federal  union  in  a  strong  conquer¬ 
ing  state,  which  would  then  become  im¬ 
perialistic  in  the  directions  of  Persia,  Ar¬ 
menia,  Turkey  and  North  Africa;  but  the 


Commission  discerned  no  trace  of  such  a 
notion,  nor  is  it  practically  conceivable 
under  present  world  conditions. 

If  the  European  civilization  has  suf¬ 
ficient  wisdom  to  avoid  further  extensive 
self-destruction,  it  can  with  the  greatest 
ease  control  the  Moslem  world;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  those  who  labor  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  League  of  Nations  to  contemplate 
the  opposite  possibility. 

The  fundamental  question  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  and,  indeed,  in  several  other  great 
immediate  problems,  is  the  basal  attitude 
of  the  Christians  toward  the  Moslem 
world:  Shall  this  be  friendly  or  hostile? 
In  the  war  now  ending,  Christian  govern¬ 
ments  gave  their  Moslem  allies  promises 
of  fair  treatment  and  full  rights.  Now 
the  Moslems  of  Syria  offer  their  hands 
to  their  non-Moslem  fellow-citizens  with 
the  promise  of  putting  religious  separa¬ 
tion  out  of  sight.  Shall  they  lie  taken 
at  their  word?  Or  shall  they  be  told: 
We  do  not  believe  what  you  say ;  we  do 
not  trust  you;  we  think  it  best  to  break 
our  word  with  you,  so  that  you  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  break  your  word 
with  us? 

The  western  world  is  already  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  attempt  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Moslem  peoples,  and 
to  manage  governments  in  such  a  way  as 
to  separate  politics  from  religion.  Syria 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  state  where  members  of  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions  can  live  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony;  because  it  is  a  coun- 
trj'  of  one  language  which  has  long  had 
freedom  of  movement  and  of  business  re¬ 
lations  through  being  unified  under  the 
Turkish  rule.  Since  now  the  majority 
declare  for  nationalism,  independent  of 
religion,  it  is  necessary  only  to  hold  them 
to  this  view  through  mandatory  control 


until  they  shall  have  established  the 
method  and  practice  of  it.  £>angers  may 
readily  arise  from  unwise  and  unfaithful 
dealings  with  this  people,  but  there  is 
great  hope  of  peace  and  progress  if  they 
be  handled  frankly  and  loyally. 
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